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OR, 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE    CHASE. 


While  Reuben  paused  just  for  a  single  mo- 
ment, after  receiving  his  unexpected  warning 
from  Bella  Maxfield,  to  watch  where  his  real  or 
supposed  enemy  was  creeping  along  under  the 
shelter  of  a  wall,  and  while  Mattie  came  back  to 
his  place  in  the  carriage,  Bella  stood  up  in  alarm 
and  suspense,  gazing  on  the  scene ;  and  she  saw 
Reuben  leap  the  wall  on  the  other  side  and  run 
with  the  speed  of  a  startled  hare  across  the  little 
hill  and  disappear;  and  then,  a  moment  after, 
the  detective  stood  up  within  the  opposite 
wall,  put  his  hand  on  it,  and  leapt  lightly  over* 
saying, 

vol,  in.  a 
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"  Miss  Maxfield !  How  fortunate !  Where  is  lie?  " 

"  Gone  !  Escaped  !  Beyond  3*0111'  reach,  I 
thank  God ! " 

"  Is  it  possible  you  have  misled  him  and  your- 
self ?  Do  you  not  know  why  I  have  approached 
him  so  warily  and  tried  to  keep  aloof  from  you  ?  M 

"  No,"  said  Bella,  with  a  new  alarm  starting 
over  her  features  at  the  thought  that  she  had 
been  acting  wrongly  throughout  her  eventful 
undertaking. 

"  It  was  this — I  learnt  that  he  had  shown  un- 
mistakable fear  of  being  pursued,  perhaps  by  some 
one  who  knew  him,  and  that  he  might  even  sus- 
pect you,  if  we  approached  him  together  or  by 
any  kind  of  concert." 

"  Oh,  if  you  tell  me  truly  !  "  exclaimed  Bella, 
wringing  her  hands  in  distress. 

"  AYhich  way  did  he  go  ?  " 

"Best  not  tell  him,  Miss/'  whispered  Mattie, 
and  the  detective  saw  that  both  were  so  thoroughly 
alarmed  and  suspicious  that  he  was  doing  no 
good  by  his  stay ;   so,  with  a  half-muttered 

"  Confound  you  both  for  fools  ! w  he  ran  off 
along  the  road  in  a  direction  opposite  to  that  by 
which  the  carriage  had  come. 

The  detective  told  Bella  only  half  the  truth. 
He  had  a  kind  of  fear,  when  he  discovered  her  on 
the  road  evidently  bent  on  the  same   sort  of  dis- 
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covery  as  himself,  that  she  was  going  to  join 
Reuben  ;  perhaps  in  opposition  to  her  mother ; 
and,  if  so,  the  detective's  knowledge  of  the  world 
taught  him  that  no  story  such  as  he  had  got  to 
tell  would  suffice  at  such  a  moment  to  break  up 
the  project  and  induce  the  young  lady  to  go  back 
in  disgrace  to  her  home,  and  induce  her  lover  to 
submit  to  a  new  father  the  question  of  whether  or 
no  he  should  marry  Bella  Maxfield.  So,  with  his 
usual  cautious  and  scheming  tendency,  he  over- 
reached himself;  and  lost  Reuben  by  not  frankly 
speaking  to  Bella,  and  removing  all  her  fears,  as 
he  could  easily  have  done  if  they  had  once  talked 
freely  together. 

Bella  stood  there  in  the  carriage,  gazing  now 
along  the  road,  now  at  the  outline  of  the  hill  over 
which  Beuben  had  disappeared, like  one  fascinated, 
forgetting  herself — forgetting  Mattie  and  his  silent 
commentary  on  all  her  proceedings — forgetting 
everything  in  the  one  absorbing  thought,  "  "Will 
he  escape  ?  " 

The  ground  opened  on  each  side  of  the  hill  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  suggest  to  Bella  that  Reuben 
would  presently  again  appear  in  sight,  either  to 
the  right  or  the  left,  running  along  the  lower  and 
more  level  surface.  But  would  he  come  out  on 
the  left,  towards  the  road  where  the  detective  was; 
or  on  the  right,  and  so  far  away  from  the  danger- 
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ous  pursuer,  whose  real  object  she  was  absolutely 
unable  to  settle  in  her  own  mind  ? 

The  detective  was  the  first  to  appear  on  the 
lower  ground  to  the  left,  and  Bella  said  to  her- 
self, with  a  thrill  of  anguish, 

"  They  will  meet  if  Keuben  goes  that  way,  not 
seeing  him  !  M 

She  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  before  she 
saw  Reuben  advance  towards  the  same  spot. 
Then  there  was  mutual  recognition,  and  a  cry 
from  the  detective,  which  might  be  of  assured 
friendliness,  but  which,  at  all  events,  sent  Reuben 
off  with  new  speed  back  again  across  the  foot  of 
the  hill  towards  the  right,  whither  Bella  had  been 
hoping  he  would  have  first  gone.  She  saw  him 
disappear  behind  the  hill,  and  the  detective  do  the 
same  after  him.  Then  there  was  a  blank  of  some 
minutes.  Then,  on  the  right  of  the  hill,  she  saw 
Reuben  emerge  and  pursue,  with  unfailing  speed 
and  consummate  skill,  his  route  along  a  water- 
course, which  enabled  him  to  move  unseen,  and 
yet  to  go  fast ;  while  only  a  minute  or  so  later 
she  also  saw  the  detective  appear  in  the  same 
direction,  and,  after  a  moment's  pause,  plunge 
into  the  same  watercourse.  And  she  could  see 
neither  of  them  any  longer. 

"  Shall  I  turn  back  now  ?  "  said  Mattie. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  breathlessly  said  the  pale  girl,  sud- 
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denly  perceiving  that  she  might  thus  probably  get 
a  new  view. 

Mattie  probably  had  the  same  idea,  and  he  gave 
the  horse  a  lash,  which  set  it  off  in  a  gallop  ;  and 
though  Bella  noted  the  speed  and  possible  danger, 
she  said  nothing  till  some  quarter  of  a  mile  had 
been  passed  and  she  was  able  to  look  right  along 
a  distant  part  of  the  winding  watercourse. 

"  Stop,  Mattie  !  "  she  said  ;  and  Mattie  stopped 
and  saw,  as  his  mistress  saw,  one  form — he  could 
not  tell  which,  at  first — leaping  from  rock  to  rock 
in  the  rough  bed,  and  hurrying  onwards.  But  the 
figure  stopped  and  looked  back,  and  then  both 
Mattie  and  his  young  mistress  knew  it  must  be 
Reuben.  And  then  she  saw  this  figure  stand  still, 
as  if  intending  to  change  its  course  while  unob- 
served, and  then  go  off,  on  the  left,  through  some 
gap — perhaps  the  bed  of  another  stream  running 
into  the  chief  one. 

Where  was  the  detective  ?  They  could  see 
nothing  of  him.  He  was  apparently  already  dis- 
tanced. Suddenly  they  saw  him  crossing  at  a 
point  much  nearer  to  them  than  the  gap,  and 
going  also  to  the  left,  as  if  he  had  either  seen  or 
anticipated  the  movement,  and  was  hoping  to  in- 
tercept him  by  taking  a  nearer  line. 

And  then,  just  when  Bella's  hopes  and  fears 
were  raised  to  their  highest  pitch,  both  figures 
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disappeared  altogether  trom  her  sight ;  and,  after 
waiting  a  full  hour,  straining  her  eyes  uselessly  in 
every  direction,  she  was  obliged  to  confess  the 
propriety  of  Mattie's  advice,  that  they  should  now 

make  the  best  of  their  way  homewards. 

****** 

About  the  same  time  that  Bella  thus  gave  up 
all  hope  of  again  seeing  Reuben  or  of  learning 
the  result  of  the  chase  after  him,  Reuben  himself 
was  lying  panting  on  the  green  slope  of  a  hill, 
fanning  his  brow  with  his  hat,  and  thinking, 

"  He  has  lost  sight  of  me.  Yes,  he  must  be 
at  least  a  couple  of  miles  behind.  I  think  my 
wisest  plan  will  be  to  stop  here  for  a  few  minutes. 
I  cannot  be  seen  to  any  distance  except  in  one 
direction,  the  front,  which  is  precisely  the  one  by 
which  he  cannot  possibly  come.  And  I  can  get 
away  either  into  that  wood  yonder  on  the  one 
hand,  or  up  the  low  slope  opposite  to  this  on 
the  other,  which  is  evidently  not  commanded 
from  the  low  ground  through  which  I  have 
come. 

"  What  was  that  story  she  spoke  of  ?  A  wild 
story,  I  think,  she  called  it,  about  me  and  my 
father.  Of  course,  there  can  be  no  mistake.  A 
detective  would  hardly  be  the  man  employed  by 
my  father  if  he  really  did  endeavour  to  find  me 
out.     And  such  a  man,  so  employed,  would  know 
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all  about  me ;  and  that  would  soon  settle  any- 
fatherly  notions  in  aristocratic  circles.  Oh  !  it's 
clear  enough !  Jessop  is  right,  and  Bella  Max- 
field  is  right.  The  vagabond  is  trading  on  their 
good  wishes.  Won't  I  pay  him  in  full,  if  only  he 
gives  me  the  opportunity  ?  I  have  been  tempted 
many  times  this  hour  to  stop  and  brain  him,  as  I 
know  I  could,  and  leave  him  in  this  wild  region 
for  the  crows,  and  foxes,  and  wild  cats  to  feed  on. 
But  I  said  I  would  not  be  tempted  into  any  fresh 
violation  of  the  law,  for  her  sake.  I  said  that, 
and  I'll  stick  to  my  engagement.  That  is,  if 
hell  let  me.  But  his  blood  be  on  his  head  if  he 
doesn't  let  me  get  away.  Hands  off,  and  I  will 
run  from  him  while  I  have  a  drop  of  blood  left 
in  my  body ;  but,  if  he  touches  me,  I  won't  leave 
many  drops  of  blood  in  him. 

"  Pooh-pooh  !  What's  the  use  of  all  this  san- 
guinary talk  ?  It's  dangerous,  and  absurd.  The 
man  does  his  duty  only,  and  I  must  get  out  of 
the  path  since  he  is  determined  to  get  into  it. 
That's  all. 

"  Time's  up.  I  must  be  off.  Whither?  Heaven 
only  knows.  Am  I  going  to  have  that  night's 
despair  and  frenzy  all  over  again  ? 

"  I  have  not  a  single  penny  wherewith  to  pur- 
chase a  loaf  of  bread.     And  if  I  am  asked  whence 

» 

I  come,  ami  to  answer,  '  Fresh  from  the  detective  ? 
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"  God  help  me  !  Is  there,  in  all  this  world, 
nothing  I  can  do,  at  once  without  fresh  crime  or 
fresh  suffering  ?     Nothing  ?  " 

While  pondering  silently  over  this  question, 
and  with  a  patience  that  almost  surprised  him- 
self, he  saw  a  gleam  of  scarlet  in  the  distance, 
and,  trying  earnestly  to  make  out  what  it  meant, 
he  saw  three  figures — evidently  soldiers — whose 
bright  accoutrements  glittered  in  the  sun  as  they 
marched. 

"  What  are  they  doing  in  that  solitary  road  ?  " 
Keuben  wondered  to  himself.  "  Looking  for  a 
deserter,  perhaps.  I  almost  wish  they  were 
looking  for  me,  if  only  they'd  let  me  off  with  a 
few  weeks  in  a  military  prison.  Somehow,  I 
seem  to  grow  weary  of  trying  to  shape  out  my 
own  career,  lacking  the  means  to  realise  any 
single  resolve. 

"  However,  I  must  move,  or  I  shall  suddenly 
have  a  greeting  from  my  worthy  friend  and  fol- 
lower, the  detective." 

So  saying,  Reuben  started  off,  and,  strange  to 
say,  ran  so  directly  in  sight  of  the  soldiers  that 
they  could  not  but  soon  notice  him.  Stranger 
still,  they  found  in  a  few  minutes  the  man  about 
whose  movements  they  were  all  speculating  was 
evidently  getting  nearer  and  nearer  to  them, 
though  he  did  not  take  the  shortest  cut ;  they 
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did  not  understand  that  Eeuben — the  subject  of 
their  wonder — had  his  eyes  not  only  on  them, 
but  on  a  part  of  the  hills  through  which  the 
detective  must  come,  and  from  which  point  he 
was  masking  his  route  towards  the  soldiers. 

At  last,  when  Eeuben  felt  tolerably  sure  that 
he  had  been  unobserved,  he  dropped  suddenly, 
by  means  of  a  twisted  oak-tree,  from  a  high  rock 
into  the  road,  and  overtook  three  soldiers,  carry- 
ing their  guns  and  marching  wearily,  as  if  from  a 
long  and  toilsome  journey. 

"  Good-morning  !  "  said  Eeuben  to  the  fore- 
most soldier,  a  shrewd-looking,  hard-headed 
Corporal,  who  returned  his  salutation  cordially, 
and  looked  inquisitively  not  only  at  the  face  but 
at  the  form  of  the  stranger. 

"  Had  a  long  march  ?  "  inquired  Eeuben,  after 
going  a  few  paces  silently  by  their  side. 

"  Yes  ;  trying  to  catch  a  deserter  ;  but  he  had 
been  warned,  and  was  too  quick  for  us,  worse 
luck ! " 

"  Why  worse  luck  ?  " 

"  Our  Sergeant's  a  devil  of  a  temper,  and 
wanted  particularly  to  catch  this  chap,  who  ran 
away  because  of  a  quarrel  between  them  two ; 
and  he'll  be  sure  to  say  it  was  my  fault." 

"  Not  a  pleasant  Sergeant  to  be  under,  then  ?" 
asked  Eeuben. 
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"  Oh,  he's  very  well  if  you  manage  him  a  bit. 
This  deserter  was  a  great  big  country  gawky, 
who  couldn't  and  wouldn't  understand  things; 
but,  when  our  Sergeant  offended  him,  pitched 
into  him  with  his  fists  and  ran  off." 

"Have  you  come  far  along  the  road?"  sud- 
denly asked  Reuben,  who  had  been  studying  the 
geography  of  the  landscape,  and  saw  that  the 
detective  would  in  all  probability  come  into  it 
about  a  mile  or  so  back,  and  thus,  as  he  sup- 
posed, follow  the  military  men  in  their  present 
route. 

"  No ;  we  only  came  into  it  half  a  mile  or  so 
from  this,  across  a  bit  of  country,  from  a  rail- 
way." 

"  Did  you  meet  anybody  ?  " 

"  Not  a  soul  have  we  seen  for  the  last  hour  or 
two.  We  were  just  sajung,  and  coming  to  an 
unanimous  agreement  about  it,  we  none  of  us 
ever  did  see  before  such  an  outlandish  country." 

"  And  are  you  going  far  along  this  road  ?" 

"  No ;  we  are  leaving  it  again  a  mile  further 
on  the  same  side  to  get  to  another  railwa}7,  which 
will  take  us  to  the  town  where  our  regiment  is — 
Preston." 

In  an  instant,  Reuben  perceived  that  the  idea 
which  had  crossed  his  mind  was  quite  feasible. 
If  he  were  to  go  with  these  soldiers,  the  detective 
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would  come  into  the  road  before  the  place  where 
they  came  into  it,  and  he  would  in  all  probability- 
pass  the  place  where  they  would  go  away  from  it, 
and  be  utterly  unsuspicious  of  their  brief  march 
upon  the  road  he  was  travelling,  or  of  their  meet- 
ing with  Eeuben,  for  the  latter  had  not  since  he 
joined  them  seen  any  other  person. 

On  what  light  grounds  do  men  sometimes 
decide  finally  the  most  eventful  steps  of  their 
lives  !  So  was  it  now  with  Reuben.  He  felt  an 
almost  childish  desire  to  baffle  this  skilful  and 
persevering  detective,  who  tracked  him  with  all 
the  accuracy  of  a  bloodhound.  "  Yes,"  said  he, 
at  last  to  himself,  "If  we  meet  no  one  before 
they  turn  off  from  the  road,  I  will  take  that  as 
evidence  that  I  am  to  go  with  them,  and  that  I 
am  thus  to  shut  off  at  once  and  for  ever  all  pos- 
sibility of  discovering  rny  route." 

The  road  remained  solitary,  while  the  Corporal 
rattled  on  with  an  incessant  flow  of  talk,  to  which 
Eeuben  seemed,  but  only  seemed,  to  listen.  He 
knew  what  it  was  about,  and  that  the  Corporal 
wished  to  persuade  him  to  enlist.  But  he  was 
quite  clear  that  if  he  enlisted,  it  would  not  be  the 
eloquence  of  the  Corporal's  tongue,  but  the  in- 
exorable logic  of  his  fate,  that  would  convince 
him. 

They  reached  the  by-road  that  ran  off  by  a 
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little-used  way  towards  the  small  railway  station, 
several  miles  distant,  which  the  soldiers  were 
desiring  to  get  to,  and  they  turned  into  it  while 
Reuben  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  high  road, 
irresolute,  but  knowing  the  moment  for  resolution 
had  come.    The  Corporal  spoke  : — 

"  Well,  comrade,  what  do  you  say  to  going 
with  us  ?  It's  a  good  enough  life  in  some  things, 
and  as  to  the  rest  why  I've  never  managed  to 
find  the  way  of  getting  one's  living  that  is  always 
and  in  everything  pleasant.  Mayhap  you've  been 
more  lucky— and  if  so " 

That  skilful  home -thrust  did  the  business,  as 
the  shrewd  Corporal  had  guessed  it  would  if 
delivered  at  the  last  moment,  and  to  one  who 
had  evidently  passed  through  no  ordinary  hard- 
ships. 

"  "Will  you  enlist  me?" 

"  Will  I  ?     Won't  I !     What's  your  name  ?  " 

"Reuben  Trew." 

"  Bill,  lend  us  a  shilling,"  said  the  Corporal  to 
one  of  the  other  soldiers  ;  and  though  Bill  looked 
as  if  it  was  not  the  first  time  his  superior  officer 
had  borrowed  from  him  and  forgotten  to  pay,  he 
produced  the  shilling  and  tendered  it  to  Reuben, 
saying, 

"  You'll  have  the  bounty  money  besides." 

Reuben  paused,  still  hesitated,  looked  round, 
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not  only  -with  his  eyes  on  the  landscape,  but  with 
his  mental  vision  on  the  inner  world  of  specula- 
tion, as  if  to  make  quite  sure  that  even  at  this 
last  moment  no  new  hope  might  start  up,  giving 
greater  promise  of  realisation  than  past  hopes 
had  yet  met  with  ;  but  in  vain.  He  turned,  and 
said,  calmly, 

"I  take  your  shilling.     I  will  be  a  soldier." 
"  Well  done  !     And   a  promising  chap  you  are 
to  be  one,  that  I  can  honestly  tell  you.     Got  any 
ribbons  about  you,  Bill  ?  " 

"  Excuse  me ;  I  would  rather  not ;  if  I  am  not 
obliged  to  make  the  display.'' 

"  Oh  !  as  you  like.     Come  along/' 
And  the  four  men  went  off  together. 


About  half  an  hour  after  they  had  disappeared, 
the  detective  came  limping  along,  his  head  ban- 
daged up,  on  account  of  a  bad  fall,  and  his  feet 
limping  through  soreness  and  fatigue.  He  stepped 
as  he  came  to  this  by-road  and  muttered, 

"Can  he  have  gone  that  way  ?  What  an  in- 
fernal country  it  is  !  Not  a  soul  anywhere  to  ask 
a  question  of. 

"I  wonder  whether  any  coach  ever  passes  along 

this  road  ?     If  not,  how  the  d am  I  to  reach 

any  civilised  place  ?  " 
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Again  lie  limped  on,  keeping  the  main  road, 
and  so  limped  out  of  sight,  evidently  failing  at 
last  in  his  hope  to  catch  the  fugitive. 


CHAPTEE  II. 

MB.    SMART    CONFESSES    FAILURE. 

The  dinner  at  Wickkam  is  just  over.  Mrs. 
Polwarth  has  withdrawn,  and  there  remain  only 
the  Squire  and  his  nephew,  the  Lieutenant.  Both 
seem  impatient,  fidgety,  and  ill  at  ease.  They 
look  at  their  watches,  walk  to  the  windows  and 
look  out,  speculate  on  the  state  of  the  weather 
and  the  roads,  and  at  last  the  Squire  exclaims, 

"  Still  no  signs  of  him.  Read  the  letter  again 
to  me,  if  you  please,  Polwarth,  and  let  me  judge 
freshly  of  it/' 

The  Lieutenant  took  a  pocket-book  from  his 
coat,  and  produced  from  one  of  its  recesses  a 
small  and  not  very  attractive -looking  piece  of 
note-paper,  and  read  aloud  : — 

"  After  frequent  disappointments,  I  find  myself 
on  his  track  at  last.  Unless  I  am  greatly  de- 
ceived, I  am  within  a  couple  of  hours'  journey  of 
his  present  residence,  and  if  so  I  do  not  doubt  to 
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bring   him  speedily  to  you — say   by   to-morrow 
(Saturday)  evening.  "  C.  S.*' 

"  No  date  ?  "  asked  the  Squire. 

"  None/''  was  the  reply. 

"  No  address  ?  " 

"No;  that  is  all;  just  as  I  have  read  it  to 
you." 

"  Well,  this  is  Saturday  evening,  and  we  are 
still  alone, "  remarked  the  Squire,  testily. 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  Lieutenant,  "  either  the  de- 
tective has  been  too  sanguine,  or  he  may  have 
miscalculated  the  time  required  to  reach  this 
place.  For  my  part,  I  give  him  an  hour  or  two 
yet  before  I  shall  begin  to  lose  faith." 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  and  a  deep  silence, 
broken  only  by  the  sound  of  the  Squire's  voice  as 
he  pushed  on  the  decanters  of  wine  from  time  to 
time,  and  said, 

"  You  don't  drink,  Polwarth,"  which,  for  a 
wonder,  was  quite  true.  The  Lieutenant  was  too 
anxious  even  to  take  his  usual  enjoyment  out  of 
the  bottle. 

"  I  suppose/'  said  the  Squire,  after  a  long 
period  of  silence,  ^*  you  are  not  very  sanguine 
yourself  as  to  this  experiment  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  must  say  I  am  not." 

"  Well,  that's  candid.     And  now  I  will  tell  you 
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that  though  I  don't  myself  venture  to  place  any 
reliance  upon  his  fitness  to  fill  the  place  of  my 
heir,  I  am  really  desirous  to  see  the  young  man 
and  judge  for  myself/' 

"  That  is  all  I  ever  wished.  And  I  hope  if  you 
are  disappointed,  as  I  expect  to  be,  that  you  will 
not  think  any  more  about  him." 

"  Well,  that  depends.  What  will  you  do  with 
him  if  you  find  him  unfit  for  the  life  of  a  gentle- 
man ?  " 

"  Heaven  knows  !  I  am  sure  I  don't.  It  will 
be  a  most  unpleasant  piece  of  business  altogether. 
Hark  !  I  hear  a  ring  at  the  bell  in  the  court- 
yard." 

The  Squire  and  the  Lieutenant  both  hurried  to 
the  window  to  look  out,  and  the  latter  could 
scarcely  conceal  his  agitation  at  the  thought  he 
was  probably  now  about  to  meet  the  son  he  had 
abandoned  since  infancy,  and  one  of  whom  he 
could  not  be  at  all  sure  that  he  was  not  still  at 
heart  thoroughly  vicious. 

But  the  greatest  trouble  of  the  Lieutenant  was 
not  the  recollection  of  the  criminal  life  of  his  son 
for  its  own  sake,  but  because  he  had  never  ven- 
tured to  breathe  one  word  to  the  Squire  of  that 
part  of  his  son's  career.     He  said  now, 

"  If  you  will  permit  me,  I  should  like  to  speak 
to  the  man  first." 

VOL.    III.  G 
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"  Of  course — of  course — you  are  his  employer, 
and  it  is  }rour  son,  not  mine,  who  is  expected; 
but,  if  he  has  come,  and  is  not  altogether  unpre- 
sentable, let  me  see  him  as  soon  as  you  have  had 
your  interview." 

"  I  will  not  lose  a  moment,"  said  the  Lieute- 
nant, glad  to  get  away  and  have  an  opportunity 
of  warning  the  detective  not  to  refer  to  the  past 
life  of  Reuben  any  further  than  was  absolutely 
necessary. 

He  met  outside  the  door  a  footman  coming 
to  him,  who  said, 

"  There's  a  man  of  the  name  of  Smart  wishes 
to  see  you." 

"  And  has  he  any  one  with  him  ?  "  asked  the 
Lieutenant,  in  as  careless  a  tone  as  he  could. 

"  No,  Sir." 

"  So,"  thought  the  Lieutenant,  "  he  has  failed 
after  all.  Well,  I  shall  be  more  relieved  than 
sorry ;  for  it  is,  I  fear,  impossible  either  to  tell 
the  Squire  the  whole  truth  now  or  to  keep  it  from 
him  permanently."  He  then  said  aloud  to  the 
man, 

"  Where  is  he  ?  " 

"  In  the  Rubens'  room." 

This  was  a  room  so  called  on  account  of  a  fine 
picture  by  the  great  painter,  of  the  Rape  of  the 
Sabines.     There  the  Lieutenant  found  the  detec- 
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tive,  whose  pale,  thin,  haggard  face,  worn  ."     38, 
and  c:  -  :-n  told  at  once  the  Li 

of  his  search — he  had  fail- 

•  I   ran  down  to  warn  von  not  to  let  out  any- 
thing ab :  bad  parts  of  this  ] 

right,  Si  .  juld  have  taken  . 

"  Well,  I  sec  you  Lave  railed;  bu:  have 

: ought  him,  I  think  i:  16  well  if 

j-ou  went  up  with  me  at  once  to  the  Squire,  who 
is  imr ■.-::  -.:.:  ::r  your  news,  and  who  will  think 
;er  to  hear  the  Story  &om      m  own  miu.L 
"Very good,  Sirj  I'm  ready,     said  the  dc 
tive. 

He  then  followed  the  Lieutenant  through  the 
long  and  handsome  corridor,  gazing  about  him  as 
:iit  with  an  admiring  eye  at  the  many  inter- 
esting things  he  saw;   the   gigan::  .-horns 
one  of  the  doors  in  the  entrance-hall ;  the 
rb  paintings  and  statues;  the  conservatory, 
ling  along  a  whole  suite  of  rooms,  and  with 
doors   opening   ll:      ::    from    each   other;    the 
stain                 in  some  of  the  window-; — these 
and  many  )thex  objects  made  him  a      I    ..iiiiself, 
with  intense  vexation, 

■  The  young  idiot;   I     fly  from  all  this,  and 
sacrifice  my  thousand  pounds  into  the  bargain  ! 
He  was  led  into  the  Squire's]  e,  and  the 
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latter  had  scarcely  said  half  a  dozen  words  before 
the  detective  felt  for  him  that  mingled  respect 
and  liking  that  the  nephew  had  never  for  a 
moment  called  forth. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Smart,  I  hear  from  my  nephew 
you  have  been  sent  on  a  strange  wildgoose 
chase/' 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  detective ;  "it  has  been 
a  hunt,  surely.  I  never  had  such  a  one  before, 
and  hope  never  to  have  such  a  one  again." 

He  then  described  his  recent  adventures  in 
chase  of  Reuben,  and  his  utter  failure  to  catch 
him. 

"  And  you  have  no  notion  of  any  fresh  effort 
that  might  be  usefully  made  ?  " 

"Well,  Sir,  to  tell  you  the  honest  truth,  I 
must  say  'No.'  I  never  own  failure  till  it  is 
failure.  And  that's  about  the  long  and  short  of 
the  whole  business." 

"  Thank  you  for  speaking  so  candidly.  I  am 
glad  you  do  so.  I  hate  to  be  deceived.  You 
expected,  I  believe,  a  hundred  pounds  and  a 
guinea  a  day  expenses  from  my  nephew  for  this 
job  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir  ;  I  shall  be  satisfied  with  that,  since 
matters  have  turned  out  so  badly." 

"  The  expenses  may  amount  to ?  "  asked 

the    Squire.     "You  needn't  be   particular  to  a 
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trifle.     Fairly  speaking,  what  do  you  guess  they 
reach  ?  " 

"  Well,  Sir,  reckoning  I've  to  get  back  to  Lon- 
don, I  should  say,  altogether,  about  twenty-seven 
pounds  would  cover  them." 

"  Very  well.  I  will  write  you  a  cheque  for  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds." 

"  Very  much  obliged,  Sir.  Shall  be  glad  to 
come  down  again  on  the  same  terms." 

"  Thank  you.  Let  me  or  my  nephew  know  if 
you  ever  hear  anything  likely  to  be  useful." 

"  I  will — will  indeed,  Sir ;  and  gladly." 

The  Squire  rang  the  bell,  and  said  to  the  ser- 
vant who  answered  it, 

"  See  that  Mr.  Smart  has  whatever  he  wishes, 
and  perhaps  he  may  like  to  stay  here  for  the 
night.  When  he  goes  let  him  be  driven  over  to 
the  cross-road  to  meet  the  coach." 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  the  man ;  and  he  waited  for 
Mr.  Smart  to  follow  him.  That  gentleman  was 
evidently  quite  touched  by  the  quiet  hospitality 
of  his  reception  —  so  much  so,  that  he  could 
not  help  volunteering  one  bit  of  comfort  to  the 
Squire  as  he  bowed  and  took  his  leave, 

"  You  know,  Sir,  if  we  had  discovered  him,  he 
might  only  have  disappointed  you." 

"  Good-night,  Mr.  Smart !  "  said  the  Squire, 
with  unexpected  reserve. 
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"  I  wish  you  good-night,  Sir,"  said  the  detec- 
tive, almost  ready  to  bite  his  tongue  for  its  folly 
in  spoiling  an  interview  that  had  been  so  interest- 
ing and  satisfactory  to  him. 

It  was,  however,  very  different  to  the  Squire, 
and  presently  became  so  to  the  Squire's  nephew, 
when  he  heard  the  first  resolve  that  the  disap- 
pointment led  to. 

"Polwarth,  this  decides  me.  There  is  the 
cheque  I  drew  up  for  you  before.  Pay  your 
debts  with  it.  Use  the  surplus  carefully ;  I  need 
not  say  why.  I  shall  write  to  your  cousin  to- 
morrow." 

"  I  cannot  possibly  say  one  word  more  on  the 
subject  than  to  express  my  gratefulness  for  what 
you  have  done." 

"  You  will  then  rejoin  your  regiment  at  once  ?  " 

"Yes,  Sir;  I  suppose  so." 

"  Where  is  it  now  ?  " 

"  At  Preston." 

"  And  as  to  your  son,  if  you  still  wish  to  find 
him " 

"  I  think,  Sir,  I  have  done  enough,  under  all 
the  circumstances  of  the  case." 

"  Very  well.  We  quite  understand,  then.  This 
son  of  yours,  even  if  he  should  turn  up,  as  I  verily 
believe  he  will,  sooner  or  later,  is  to  have  no  sort 
of  claim  upon  me  ?  " 
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•'•'  None." 

"  "We  are  quite  agreed  upon  that  ?  " 
"  Oh,  quite." 

u  Very  good.     Now,  then,  let  us  join  your  wife 
in  the  drawing-room." 


CHAPTER   III. 

LAST    HOURS    OF   LIBERTY. 

Reuben  had  not  troubled  himself  to  ask  into 
what  sort  of  regiment  he  had  enlisted,  nor  whe- 
ther it  was  horse  or  foot ;  his  only  idea  had  been 
that  of  finding  refuge  from  the  ceaseless  "  war  n 
he  found  society  wage  upon  hhn,  now  that  he  had 
ceased  himself  to  fight  against  society. 

And  when  he  had  enlisted,  all  his  thoughts 
were  turned  to  the  past,  not  caring  to  speculate 
as  yet  upon  the  future.  He  saw  he  had  placed  a 
new  barrier  between  himself  and  Bella,  though 
at  the  same  time  he  had  a  kind  of  vague  impres- 
sion that  even  if  he  should  not  get  on  in  the 
army,  so  fast  and  far  as  to  emerge  altogether  from 
the  ranks  by  the  spirit  and  ability  he  hoped  to 
display,  he  should  still  attain  such  a  success — 
say,  as  a  non-commissioned  officer  —  as  would 
enable  him  to  leave  the  army  with  honour  by 
purchasing  his  discharge.  At  all  events,  he  did 
not  see,  in  the  fact  of  his  enlistment,  so  impass- 
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able  a  barrier  as  men  generally  do.  His  buoyant 
and  elastic  mind  seemed  to  convince  him  there 
must  be  some  way  out.  if  he  were  resolutely  fixed 
on  finding  the  way. 

So,  as  he  went  along  with  his  new  companions 
he  began  bv  degrees  to  grow  less  taciturn;  though 
his  instinct  warned  him  that  he  must  avoid  such 
an  attitude  towards  them  as  would  tempt  them  to 
inquire  too  curiously  into  his  past  life.  So  he 
ate,  drank,  chatted.,  and  laughed  with  them,  before 
the  night  closed,  in  their  public-house  lodging  at 
Chester;  and  the  next  day  found  him,  still  in 
their  company,  entering  the  barracks  at  Preston. 

Crossing  the  courtyard  together  they  met  a 
soldier,  to  whom  the  three  men  gave  a  very  re- 
spectful military  salute,  the  Corporal  nudging 
Reuben  at  the  same  time,  and  saying, 

•■  The  Sergeant!  :* 

Reuben  thought  he  might  as  well  imitate  then- 
example,  and  did  so  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
feeling  the  while  an  odd  mixture  of  annoyance 
and  bashfulness,  which  was  not  decreased  by  the 
Sergeant's  loud  laugh. 

"  Recruit,  Sergeant,"  said  the  Corporal. 

'•  Oh,  indeed !  "  said  the  Sergeant,  with  an  im- 
mediate change  in  his  voice  and  manner. 

';  What  next  ?  "  asks  Reuben  of  himself,  little 
dreaming  how   much  that  next  was  to  involve. 
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Half  an  hour  afterwards  Eeuben  found  himself 
face  to  face  with  an  officer,  a  man  of  aristocratic 
appearance,  who  looked  on  with  a  supercilious 
and  haughty  expression  while  Eeuben  was  being 
examined,  to  see  that  he  fulfilled  the  requirements 
of  the  seiwice.  But,  while  this  was  determined 
to  be  perfectly  satisfactory,  Eeuben  himself  was 
measuring  in  a  different  kind  of  way  this  officer, 
upon  whose  good  will  his  own  welfare  would  pro- 
bably so  much  depend.  A  strong  feeling  of  re- 
pugnance, and  yet  of  fascination,  alternately  re- 
pelled and  attracted  him  as  he  looked  on  this 
gentleman's  sharply-cut,  distinguished-looking, 
but  scornful  features.  Eeuben  wondered  if  he 
had  ever  before  seen  him.  There  was  a  some- 
thing almost  familiar  to  him  in  that  countenance, 
and  yet  he  could  not  for  the  life  of  him  recall  any 
former  meeting.  A  pang  went  through  him  as 
he  thought, 

"  Perhaps  I  have  made  him  one  of  my  victims, 
some  time  or  other  in  some  public  place  or  as- 
sembly, and  now  his  look  comes  back  to  me.  But 
then,  why  do  I  not  remember  where  ?  " 

The  work  of  measurement  was  soon  over,  and 
satisfactorily,  as  we  have  already  said.  Not  a 
genial  glance  or  a  kindly  word  had  the  mili- 
tary aristocrat  condescended  to  bestow  on  the 
young   recruit ;    the    only   manifestation  on  his 
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part  Reuben  could  detect  was  a  kind  of  insulting 
way  of  looking  at  him,  as  if  lie  were  not  a  man 
at  all,  but  only  an  inferior  kind  of  animal,  about 
which  there  could  be  no  other  conceivable  ques- 
tions than  these  two — "  Was  he,  or  was  he  not,  fit 
for  service  ?  " 

Presently  he  called  the  Sergeant  to  him,  and 
Eeuben  could  hear  him  say, 

"  Where's  that  youngster  from  ?  " 

"Down  towards  Scotland;"  so  Eeuben  had 
told  the  Sergeant. 

"  His  name  ?  "  continued  the  Lieutenant. 

"  Trew,"  replied  the  Sergeant,  for  so  also  had 
the  Sergeant  been  informed. 

"  Look  to  him.  He  seems  to  be  impudent 
enough.     Break  him  in." 

He  then  gave  Reuben  one  hard,  forbidding 
look,  in  answer  to  a  somewhat  inquisitive  one 
from  Reuben,  as  they  parted,  which  froze  the 
latter,  and  made  him  so  thoroughly  uncomfortable 
that  he  could  not  help  asking  the  Sergeant,  when 
they  got  outside, 

"  What  is  the  name  of  that  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Lieutenant  Polwarth/'  said  the  Sergeant. 

"  Lieutenant  Polwarth,"  mused  Reuben  to  him- 
self, as  he  lay  down  that  night  in  room  No.  5 
among  thirteen  other  companions,  unable  to  think 
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of  anything  but  the  strange  coincidence,  that  he, 
whose  real  name  was — according  to  his  mother's 
death-bed  testimony — Polwarth,  should  now  have 
over  him  an  officer  who  bore  the  same  appel- 
lation. 

Of  course  it  had  been  impossible  in  the  first 
excitement  of  the  incident,  for  Reuben  to  reject 
the  startling  thought, 

"  Can  he  be  my  father  ?  " 

But  his  good  sense  caused  him  promptly  to 
banish  so  improbable  an  idea  —  improbable, 
first,  because  this  gentleman  was  seemingly  of 
aristocratic  blood,  whereas  his  mother  had  ex- 
pressly said  the  Polwarth  who  married  her  and 
then  denied  the  marriage  was  a  law  student ;  im- 
probable, further,  because  such  surprising  coin- 
cidences do  so  seldom  happen  in  life,  that  only 
weak  men  are  ready  to  believe  in  them  before 
they  are  supported  by  strong  corroborative 
facts. 

Next  day  he  took  an  opportunity  to  ask  the 
Corporal  what  he  knew  about  the  Lieutenant. 

"  Only  this,"  was  the  answer  ;  "  he  belongs  to 
a  very  old  family  in  Yorkshire,  and  it  is  supposed 
he  will  be  the  heir  to  a  very  ricli  gentleman,  who  is 
now  the  head  of  the  family/' 

"And  has  he  always  been  in  the  Army  ?  " 

"  I    don't  know,  I'm  sure,  but  I  should  think 
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so,  that  is,  from  the  time  of  his  leaving  college, 
where  such  lucky  gents  get  their  education." 

"  I  was  a  fool/'  thought  Reuben  to  himself, 
"  to  speculate  on  the  matter.  The  idea  was  cer- 
tainly a  rich  one,  that  I,  bred  in  a  cellar  in  St. 
Giles's,  then  a  thief,  now  a  private  soldier,  should 
be  the  son  of  this  superb  piece  of  haughtiness, 
who  looked  on  me  as  dirt  beneath  his  feet,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  touch,  and  therefore  must  touch 
carefully.  Well,  I  don't  like  him,  that  must  be 
owned;  and  so  I'm  glad,  in  spite  of  all  his  descent, 
and  blood,  and  pride,  that  I'm  not  any  part  of 
him." 

In  spite  of  this  assertion,  Reuben  found  quite 
a  difficulty  for  a  time  in  banishing  the  subject 
from  his  thoughts,  for  it  seemed  to  possess  a  kind 
of  charm  for  him,  at  once  potent  and  unpleasant. 

But  now  drill  began — the  drill  of  an  infantry 
soldier,  and  under  the  direction  of  men  who  too 
often  forget  that  those  also  are  fellow-men  who 
stand  before  them,  humiliated  by^every  careless 
bit  of  scornful  mirth,  irritated  by  every  unneces- 
sary act  of  roughness,  and  wearied  to  death  by 
the  frequency  and  the  protracted  nature  of  the 
earlier  exercises. 

Still  Reuben  kept  himself  well  under  control, 
reminding  himself  it  was  he  who  would  suffer 
most  if  he  did  not ;  and  resorting  in  trying  mo- 
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merits  to  his  usual  talisman,  the  recollection  of 
Bella  Maxfield,  from  whose  face  and  voice,  though 
he  could  no  longer  see  or  hear  either  with  his 
hodily  senses,  he  drew  solace  and  strength  for 
patient  endurance. 

Some  little  time  has  elapsed,  and  Eeuhen  is 
sinking  into  the  position  of  one  used  to  the  place 
and  the  duties  and  training  of  a  soldier.  Let 
us  look  in  upon  him,  at  No,  5,  on  a  fine  sunshiny 
morning  in  autumn. 

This  room,  No.  5,  is  not  only  the  bedroom  of 
him  and  thirteen  other  men,  but  their  dining- 
room,  drawing-room,  workroom,  study,  and,  one 
might  say,  their  conservatory,  for  a  single  plant, 
in  a  little  pot,  has,  somehow  or  other,  got  on  to 
the  window-sill  of  one  of  the  windows. 

Keuben  lies,  like  the  rest,  on  an  iron  bedstead, 
and  has  an  arm-rack  behind  him,  and  some  pegs 
above  his  head,  for  belts  and  other  things  to  hang 
on.  But,  hark !  the  "  rouse,"  or,  in  more  elegant 
and  pedantic  phrase,  the  reveille.  Some  dismal 
notes,  to  begin ;  these,  however,  soon  changing 
into  others  of  a  more  lively  character.  Beuben 
starts  up,  pulls  off  the  mattress  and  pillow,  turns 
up  the  jointed  bedstead,  and  disposes  on  the  bed- 
irons,  so  as  to  form  a  convenient  seat,  the  whole 
of  the  bedding,  neatly  folded.     It  is  his  turn  to 
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sweep  and  scrub  the  room,  for  he  is  the  orderly 
man  for  the  day ;  so  he  gets  the  scrubbing- 
brush,  with  its  long,  formidable  -looking  handle, 
and  goes  vigorously  to  work.  Then  he  has  all 
the  breakfast  things  to  prepare  the  tables,  to 
arrange,  and  rations  to  fetch.  He  is  prompt  to 
time,  and  breakfast  is  duly  served  at  eight 
o'clock. 

The  regimental  mess  does  not  trouble  itself 
about  tablecloths,  but  then  the  clean  white  table 
does  almost  as  well.  Upon  that  table  Reuben 
sets  down  a  basin  for  each  man,  and  soon  after 
serves  out  the  bread  and  the  coffee.  Breakfast 
over,  he  washes  up.  And  as  Reuben,  when  he 
first  inquired  what  he  was  to  wipe  the  basins 
with,  had  been  told  an  old  shirt  was  the  only 
article  at  present  available,*  he  had,  like  the  rest, 
gone  on  using  the  dainty,  and  ragged,  and  shape- 
less garment ;  after,  however,  doing  what  none  of 
his  predecessors  had  thought  of  doing — given  it  a 
good  wash. 

And  now  Reuben  sets  to  work  to  scrub  the 
tables,  to  tidy  the  fireplace,  and  do  all  the  other 
things  which  a  careful  housewife  in  his  place 
might  be    supposed  to   think    desirable.       His 

*  Tbe  Author  borrows  this  fact,  among  other  illustrations  of  the 
routine  of  a  soldier's  life,  from  an  interesting  paper  in  the  Comhill 
Magazine. 
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comrades  meantime  are  cleaning  their  arms 
and  accoutrements  for  morning  parade  at  ten 
o'clock. 

Keuben  hears  the  warning  sound  at  a  quarter 
before  ten,  but  he  has  been  so  quick  that  he  is 
one  of  the  first  on  the  ground  in  spite  of  his  extra 
duties ;  and  not  even  Lieutenant  Polwarth,  as  he 
marches  slowly  along,  scrutinising,  with  all  the 
jealousy  of  a  martinet,  the  nature  of  every  speck, 
however  minute,  and  pauses  behind  Eeuben  to 
the  latter's  alarm,  can  find  anything  amiss,  and  he 
passes  along  the  ranks  and  away  from  the  anxious 
young  soldier. 

In  about  an  hour  and  a-half  the  parade  is  over, 
and  Eeuben  walks  forth  with  the  delicious  feeling 
he  is  free — free,  that  is,  till  dinner-time.  His 
step  begins  to  recover  its  old  elasticity,  his  eye 
its  old  brightness,  his  cheek  its  old  bloom ;  and 
many  an  admiring  female  look  turns  towards  him 
as  he  passes  along,  wondering  at  his  appearance 
and  bearing;  and  sometimes,  if  not  well  acquainted 
with  the  military  differences  of  costume,  mistaking 
him  for  an  officer — so  proud  is  his  bearing,  so 
handsome  his  whole  appearance.  And,  to  tell 
the  truth,  he  is  not  altogether  unconscious  of  the 
effect  he  produces.  A  wandering  glance  of  the 
eye — a  mischievous  smile — that,  if  seen  by  Bella 
Maxfield,   would    strangely  disturb   that    gentle 
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breast — does  sometimes  escape  him  among  the 
Lancashire  witches,  but  that  is  all.  Fortunately 
for  her — if,  indeed,  she  still  hopes  for  aught  from 
him — her  image  always  (stands  in  his  heart  so 
clear  and  truthful — and  therefore,  so  pre-emi- 
nently lovely,  that  the  contrast  with  others  ends 
always  to  her  advantage ;  and  so  the  young 
soldier  passes  on,  fancy  free,  so  far  as  these 
dangerous  Lancashire  witches  are  concerned. 

But  he  has  little  time  for  such  pleasant  walks, 
and  looks,  and  self-communings.  The  mess 
dines  at  one,  and  he  has  to  get  all  ready  for 
serving  up  the  meat,  the  potatoes,  and  the  soup. 
It  does  not  happen  to-day  to  be  a  baking  day, 
when  the  soldiers  get  their  favourite  meal  of  meat 
with  potatoes  below  the  meat,  baked  in  the  oven 
in  a  most  savoury  style.  Again  there  is  every- 
thing to  clear  up,  and  rapidly,  for  Keuben  may 
be  called  forth  to  the  occasional  after-dinner  drill. 
Then  follows  tea,  at  a  quarter-past  four,  and  the 
last  washing  up  for  the  day.  The  "  retreat " 
sounds  at  sunset ;  then  the  band  plays  ;  and  then 
comes  "  tattoo  "  at  half-past  nine  o'clock.  Be- 
tween tea-time  and  "  tattoo "  Reuben  and  his 
companions  are  again  at  liberty.  At  nine  the 
"  first  post  "  sounds  loudly  as  a  warning,  and  the 
names  of  all  those  who  are  not  then  in  the 
barrack-room  are  taken  down.     Reuben  is  there* 

YOL.    III.  D 
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Slowly  he  sees  the  others  drop  in  afterwards,  till 
he  hears  the  "  last  post "  sounded.  Those  who 
have  got  in  before  that  is  heard  have  their  names 
struck  off  the  list  of  absentees  from  the  barrack- 
room,  but  all  who  come  through  the  gate  after- 
wards are  marched  off  to  the  guard-room,  which 
before  midnight  gets  too  often  crowded  with  the 
defaulters,  and  other  military  offenders — deserters 
and  the  like — all  of  whom  will  be  punished  next 
morning  in  proportion  to  the  nature  of  the  offence, 
their  state  when  they  came  in,  their  character,  and 
so  on. 

As  Reuben  amuses  himself  by  looking  out 
of  the  window,  taking  note  of  absentees  from 
his  own  room,  wondering  where  they  have  been, 
what  doing,  and  whether  they  will  escape  the 
"last  post"  the  Corporal  comes  to  his  bedside; 
and  begins  to  chat  with  him, 

"  I  wish  I  could  write  as  well  as  you  do  !" 

"  You  soon  might," 

"  Think  so  ?  " 

"  Sure.  When  I  was  a  boy,  and  was  taught, 
I  wrote  an  execrable  hand,  now  it  is  passable — 
simply  through  my  own  wish  to  do  it." 

"  Passable  !     It's  like  copper-plate  to  mine." 

"It'll  do  well  enough,  I  dare  say/5  rejoined 
Eeuben. 

"  And  do  yon  understand  ciphering  well  ?" 
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M  No,  not  well.  I  can  manage  pretty  quickly, 
and  almost  always  in  my  mind,  any  calculations 
I  want  to  make — real  ones,  I  mean,  that  must 
be  made  ;  but  I  know  nothing  of  rules." 

"  I  wish  I  could  calkelate  as  well." 

"I  say  again,  you  might." 

"How's  that?" 

"  Why,  can't  a  man  do  anything  in  reason 
that  he  says  to  himself — and  meaning  it — he  will 
do?" 

It  was  strange,  how  like  the  words  of  a  stranger 
these  words  seemed  to  come  back  as  by  an  echo 
to  Reuben's  own  ear.  *  Is  it  so  ?"  he  asked  him- 
self. "  Why,  then,  do  I  feel  so  often  depressed 
about  the  work  I  have  in  hand.  Somehow,  I 
wish  I  could  give  myself  the  assurance  I  was 
giving  so  coolly  to  him." 

The  Corporal  went  on. 

"  I  suppose  you  wouldn't  like  to  give  me 
a  lift  now  and  then  with  regard  to  these 
matters?" 

"I  should  like  very  much  if  you  thought  I 
could ;  only  let's  do  it  where  no  one  will 
notice." 

"  Yes,  yes ;  that's  just  what  I  wanted  to  say 
to  you." 

"  Well,  give  me  paper,  and  I'll  set  you  a  copy 
when  I'm  by  myself,  and  then  give  it  you  after- 

d  2 
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wards ;  and  then  you  can  slip  it  back  again  to 
me  when  you  want  me  to  look  at  it." 

"  Thanks.     And  about  the  ciphering  ?  " 

"Well,  that's  more  a  puzzle  for  me.  But 
get  me  a  good  and  simple  book,  and,  if  I  can 
understand  it  myself,  I  shan't  despair  of  helping 
you." 

"  You're  a  good  fellow,  Trew,  and  I'll  tell 
you  two  things — one  is,  I'll  never  borrow  money 
of  you." 

"  You're  very  kind!"  said  the  amused  Reuben. 

"  Well,  kind  or  not  kind,  I  won't.  And  the 
other  is  that,  saving  my  plain  duty,  I  shall  be 
careful  to  keep  you  out  of  trouble." 

"  Thanks  for  that.  I  don't  mean  to  get  into 
any  trouble  if  I  can  help  it ;  but  it's  always  well 
to  have  a  friend  at  court." 

"  Very  true,  and  now  I  remember  it,  there  was 
a  queer-looking  fellow,  a  sort  of  broken-down 
piece  of  gentility,  asking  me  about  you  in  the 
street  to-day." 

"  Me ! ' '  exclaimed  the  suddenly  aroused 
Reuben. 

"Yes;  he  said  he  knew  you  once — or,  leastwise, 
he  thought  so ;  but  when  I  asked  him  where,  he 
looked  oddly  at  me,  and  said  it  didn't  matter,  and 
went  away." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Reuben,  as  if  the  matter  was  thus 
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shown  to  be  unimportant,  and  had  so  ended ;  but 
as  he  lay  there  on  his  narrow  bed,  after  a  day's 
arduous  exertions,  and,  on  the  whole,  a  day  of 
considerable  self- contentment,  he  felt  coming  over 
him  once  more  the  sickening  sense  of  apprehen- 
sion from  some  danger,  too  remote  to  be  grappled 
with,  yet  throwing  too  large  a  shadow  to  be  alto- 
gether unreal. 

But  what  had  he  now  to  fear  ?  In  this  new 
life  he  had,  at  all  events,  acquitted  himself  well. 
And  if  by  any  chance  some  vague  story  should 
reach  the  barracks  of  his  former  misdeeds,  what 
were  the  men  about  him  that  they  should  trouble 
their  heads  with  a  second  thought  upon  it  ?  No 
doubt,  some  were  honest  and  well-conducted ;  but 
others  were  of  the  very  basest  of  the  human  scum 
— made  of  value  only  by  the  rigorous  discipline 
maintained  over  them.  Was  it  likely  they  would 
care  about  his  previous  life  ?     No,  no,  no  ! 

And  as  to  the  officers  ?  Well,  if  they  did 
hear  and  believed,  it  might  stop  all  chance  of 
advancement;  but  it  could  do  nothing  else.  They 
knew  him,  and  knew  him  as  an  exemplary  though 
youthful  soldier.  They  knew,  too,  such  men  were 
valuable  in  the  army.  Would  they  not  then, 
guided  by  their  present  experience  of  him,  dis- 
courage all  tales  about  a  less  creditable  past; 
unless,  indeed,  the  matter  were  brought  before 
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them  in  a  formal  manner;  which  again  was 
utterly  unlikely.  He  was  childish  thus  to  let  his 
fears  run  away  with  him.  No,  no,  he  was  safe 
enough  here,  so  long  as  he  made  himself  valuable. 
He  would  cling  to  that  idea  as  his  sheet-anchor, 
and  defy  fate.  Still  his  last  thought  before  he 
dropped  off  to  sleep  was, 

"  Who  could  that  man  have  been?  " 


CHAPTER  VI. 

GATHERING    CLOUDS. 

For  some  days  Reuben  remained  secretly  un- 
easy, always  expecting  to  come  upon  some  old 
acquaintance  or  friend,  whose  appearance  at  Pres- 
ton under  Reuben's  change  of  life  would  be  likely 
to  be  attended  by  all  the  consequences  of  a  visit 
from  his  worst  enemy.  If  he  stood  sentry,  he 
nervously  examined  the  person  and  face  of  every 
one  who  seemed  to  be  coming  past  or  to  be  look- 
ing on  from  a  short  distance.  As  he  walked 
through  the  streets,  if  he  heard  a  quick  step 
behind  him  it  required  all  his  courage  and  self- 
possession  to  keep  him  from  looking  back,  and 
satisfying  himself  it  was  not  he  who  was  being 
followed.  If  an  unexpected  message  reached  him 
from  any  one  of  his  officers,  or  from  even  the 
most  intimate  of  his  comrades,  he  always  went  to 
answer  it  with  the  expectation  of  seeing  some 
stranger  with  the  person  who  had  sent  for  him. 
But,  by  degrees,  his  fears,  finding  no  food  to 
sustain  them,  died  out. 
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And  then  Reuben  began  to  experience  a  new 
phase  of  military  life — its  intense  wearisomeness 
and  monotony. 

No  man  can  know  thoroughly  the  amount  of 
tedium  of  which  life  is  capable,  who  has  not,  like 
him,  in  a  moment  of  recklessness  entered  into  a 
service  for  which  he  has  not  the  slightest  taste  or 
sympathy,  and  that  service  the  Army;  who  has 
not,  like  him,  day  after  day,  week  after  week, 
gone  through  the  recruit's  incessant  routine  of 
drill  and  parade,  and  cleaning  of  clothes  and 
accoutrements,  and  felt  how  the  slightest  ebul- 
lition of  individual  temperament  or  thought  is 
crushed  under  the  iron  discipline ;  and  listened, 
with  disgust,  to  the  brutalising  conversation  of 
the  barrack,  while  compelled  to  smile  at  and  take 
a  certain  share  in  it,  in  order  to  save  your  only 
home  from  being  turned  into  a  hell  by  the  dislike 
of  your  comrades.  How  often  has  Reuben,  in 
the  bitterness  of  his  heart,  wished  that  some  of 
our  luxurious,  idle  gentlemen,  who  turn  dyspeptic 
and  poetical,  and  talk  in  their  satiety  of  the 
vanity  of  all  things,  instead  of  seeing  that  it  is 
they  who  slander  the  eternal  health,  and  beauty, 
and  glory  of  Nature  by  their  sickly  interpretations 
of  her, — how  often  has  he  wished  that  they  could 
be  induced  to  enlist,  and  be  compelled  for  three 
months  to  rough  it  like  the  common  soldier,  with 
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only  a  common  soldier's  expectations,  and  then 
see  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  what  they  would 
think  of  their  former  philosophy.  With  what  zest 
they  would  go  to  work  in  their  own  way  again ! 
How  freshly  and  vividly  they  would  perceive  the 
true  uses  and  dignity  of  individual  indepen- 
dence !  Pray  try  it,  0  most  weary  of  Eegent- 
street  loungers !  Pray  try  it,  0  saddest  of  ver- 
sifiers, whose  tears  overflow  upon  the  pages  of 
our  drawing-room  albums  !  Try  this  admirable 
recipe,  and,  for  once  in  your  lives,  give  us  the 
record  of  a  true  experience  afterwards.  Espe- 
cially, tell  us  how  your  philosophy  grew  up  and 
flourished  under  the  gentle  stimulant  of  the  drill 
sergeant ! 

Happily  for  Reuben,  there  had  been  up  to  this 
time  important  influences  at  work  that  did  much 
to  lessen  the  disgust  he  felt  for  his  vocation.  He 
was  growing  more  robust  every  day ;  and  high 
health  has  its  own  peculiar  and  irrepressible  en- 
joyments under  the  worst  possible  accompanying 
circumstances.  Then,  too,  he  was  acquiring 
habits  of  regularity ;  perhaps  the  most  precious 
of  all  acquisitions  to  one  whose  life  had  been  so 
characterised  by  idleness  and  disorder.  Had  he 
not  also — as  he  often  thought  with  exultation — 
placed  a  barrier  between  himself  and  dishonest 
courses  ?     While  growing  strong  in  his  own  will 
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to  resist  evil,  he  began  to  perceive  how  valuable 
for  the  moment  was  the  additional  strength  given 
by  the  absence  of  temptation  and  opportunity. 
For  the  moment}  True;  but  what  afterwards? 
Could  he  live  his  life  through  as  a  soldier  ?  Im- 
possible. 

Often  did  he  wonder  why  a  soldier's  life  should 
seem  to  have  been  made  so  carefully  one  of  the 
dreariest  mechanical  routine,  alternated  only  by 
the  temptations,  frequently  given  way  to,  of  the 
vilest  indulgences.  We  speak  of  a  few  years 
back,  when  less  was  done  than  now  for  the  sol- 
dier's comfort.  But,  after  all,  things  are  little 
changed.  There  are  libraries  and  lectures  now, 
while  Reuben  found  nothing  of  the  kind  in  his 
time ;  and  some  slight  progress,  we  believe,  is 
making  towards  gymnastic  exercises.  But  why 
cannot  we  learn  what  is  really  good  from  our 
neighbours,  the  French  ?  "With  them  the  soldier 
becomes  a  most  accomplished  gymnast,  and  skilful 
and  agile  in  all  kinds  of  physical  exercises,  so 
that  his  bodily  powers,  both  for  the  sake  of  his 
health  and  his  efficiency  as  a  soldier,  are  kept  at 
the  highest  point.  He  can  run,  leap,  wrestle, 
and  do  all  kinds  of  things  that  have  a  clear  and 
great  value  alike  for  peace  and  war.  Thus  the 
soldiers  are  taught  to  be  skilful  cooks,  so  that  in 
cases  of  emergency  the  humblest  and  least  pro- 
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raising  of  materials  can  be  worked  up  into  a  dish 
that  shall  be  eatable  and  capable  of  supporting 
life.  But  this  is  only  a  part  of  what  the  system 
does  for  him.  It  teaches  him  a  trade  if  he  does 
not  know  one,  and  it  enables  him  to  practise  his 
trade  if  he  is  already  instructed.  The  conse- 
quences are  manifold,  and  all  advantageous.  The 
soldier  improves  his  own  pecuniary  position ; 
the  general  expenses  of  the  army  are  less;  the 
troops  can  do  many  things  that  in  war  at  critical 
moments  may  determine  the  fate  of  a  campaign ; 
while  in  peace,  when  the  men  return  to  private 
life,  having  served  their  term,  they  find  them- 
selves in  a  position  at  once  to  earn  a  livelihood, 
because  they  can  do  so  many  things,  and  some 
at  least  of  them  well.  Lastly,  the  French  sol- 
dier, if  ignorant  when  he  enters  the  ranks,  is 
not  allowed  to  remain  so.  By  gentle  means  or 
strong  ones  he  is  urged  on  to  master  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  the  tone  among  the 
soldiery  does  the  rest. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  grand  incentive  in  the 
French  Army  which  is  wanting  in  the  English 
Army — the  chance  of  promotion  to  the  body  of 
commissioned  officers.  We  need  hardly  say  that 
our  military  system  is  intensely  aristocratic,  and 
that  it  does  not  favour  the  notion  of  rising  from 
the  ranks.     But  so  much  the  more  reason  is  there 
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that  something  should  be  done  to  relieve  the 
terribly  oppressive  weight  of  the  life  upon  all  the 
men  who  have  to  bear  it ;  and  which  presses  the 
most  heavily  on  those  who,  like  Reuben,  are 
fitted  for  better  things. 

Thinking  vaguely  of  such  matters,  and  feeling 
the  reaction  from  the  first  sense  of  relief,  Reuben 
found  his  days  and  nights  grow  more  and  more 
intolerable;  and  more  than  once  his  friend 
the  Corporal  wanted  to  know  what  was  the 
matter. 

"  Nothing  !  "  was  Reuben's  general  reply  ;  and 
then  he  would  go  on  languidly  with  the  lesson  he 
had  been  giving  or  with  the  talk  in  which  he 
might  happen  to  have  been  engaged.  But  this 
state  was  broken  in  upon  by  an  incident  which 
involved  serious  after  issues. 

He  was  standing  sentry  one  day  at  the 
barrack- gate,  and  wondering  whether  that  poor 
comrade  of  his,  Jack  Norman,  had  or  had  not 
done  a  wise  thing  to  put  the  muzzle  of  his 
gun  to  his  head  and  his  toes  to  the  trigger, 
and  blow  out  his  brains.  He  was  ruminating 
upon  this  incident  in  rather  a  dangerous  way, 
trying  to  speculate  on  the  exact  state  of  Jack 
Norman's  mind  before  death,  and  his  prospects 
afterwards,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  a  man 
coming  closer  than    he    ought  to  a  little  green 
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inclosure  that,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  was 
kept  sacred. 

"  Keep  off :  you  mustn't  go  there  !" 

"No  ?     "What,  not  if  I  were  inclined  ?  " 

"  Stand  back,  I  tell  you ! "  said  Eeuben  still 
more  indignant  that  any  civilian  should  dare  to 
parley  with  him,  standing  there  girt  with  all  the 
majesty  and  terrors  of  the  Horse  Guards. 

"  Well,"  said  the  man  with  a  sneer,  "  I  didn't 
think  an  old  comrade  would  ha'  been  so  mighty 
partickler.     Eh,  Gent  Eube  ?  " 

Eeuben  felt  his  colour  change  as  he  looked 
hard  at  the  man,  who  was  dressed  in  faded  black, 
and  looked  the  very  ideal  of  a  broken-down  swin- 
dler or  pickpocket  on  his  last  legs  :  and  he  soon 
remembered  liim,  only  too  well,  as  one  of  the 
meanest  of  the  base  fraternity  to  which  he  had 
once  belonged. 

Eeuben  said  nothing,  and  while  he  did  not  by 
word  of  any  kind  acknowledge  the  acquaintance, 
he  refrained  —  after  casting  an  uneasy  glance 
round  about — from  compelling  the  man  to  move 
away  on  to  the  beaten  and  ordinary  road. 

"  I  'spose  I  needn't  tell  you,  Gent  Eube,  I'm 
uncommonly  seedy  just  now  ?  You  can  see  that 
all  about  me,  I  dare  say.  But  I  hope  you  won't 
mind  a  helping  hand  for  a  poor  friend  who  is 
down  on  his  luck.    I  saw  you  in  this  town  ever  so 
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long  ago,  and  I  was  going  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
looking  arter  you,  when  the  peelers  got  wind  of 
me  and  drove  me  off.  But  I  wasn't  going  to 
forget  you — not  I;  and,  as  that  little  affair  has 
blown  over,  why,  here  I  am." 

"  And  what  do  you  want  ?  "  demanded  Reuben, 
in  a  husky  voice,  striving  to  control  the  fury  that 
tempted  him  to  lift  his  gun  and  shoot  the  black- 
guard down. 

"  Well,  a  few  bob  to  start  me,  that's  all." 

"And  if — if — for  old  acquaintance  sake,  and 
with  the  desire  that  you  will  do  as  you  see  I  have 
done,  betake  yourself  to  an  honest  way  of  getting 
your  livelihood — if  I  say,  I  do  this  for  once,  what 
then  ?  " 

"Oh!  honour  bright !  I'll  cut  my  stick  at 
once,  and  you  shan't  clap  eyes  on  me  again  ! " 

"  Do  you  speak  as  a  man  who  means  what  he 
says,  and  will  abide  by  his  pledge  ?" 

"  Come,  we  wont  have  any  dodges  with  one 
another.  How  much,  before  I  answer  that  ques- 
tion ?  " 

"  Every  farthing  I  have  about  me — amounting 
I  think,  to  about  6s.  lOd." 

"  Couldn't  you  make  it  10s.  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  Not  if  I  waited  till  you  are  relieved,  and  went 
with  you."' 
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"  No,"  thundered  Reuben. 

"  Very  well.  Hand  it  out.  All  on  the  square, 
mind  you.  I  promise  you  I'll  never  play  the 
sucker  on  you  again.'' 

*  Very  [well.  There  it  is.  Good-by !  Get 
away  from  the  grass.  Good  luck  to  you,  and 
better  life ! "  So  saying,  and  having  given  the 
contents  of  his  pocket,  Reuben  turned  and  paced 
up  and  down,  hearing,  as  he  did  so,  the  farewell 
response. 

"  Good  luck  to  you,  Gent  Rube  !  but  as  to  the 
better  life,  opinions,  you  know,  may  differ.  I 
wouldn't  care  to  be  any  man's  property." 

"  Take  care,  my  boy,"  called  Reuben  after  him, 
"  you  arn't  the  property  of  any  one  who  likes  to 
seize  hold  of  you." 

And  so  they  parted. 

But  only  two  days  after,  while  Reuben  was 
lying  on  his  favourite  glassy  slope  a  little  outside 
the  town,  thinking  of  Northope  and  of  those  who 
lived  there,  he  heard  once  more,  and,  to  his  in- 
tense disgust  and  anger,  the  croaking  voice  of 
that  ill-omened  gaol-bird,  Dicky  Swipe,  close  to 
his  ear. 

Dicky  sat  down  with  the  greatest  coolness  pos- 
sible beside  Reuben,  who  then  rose  up ;  but 
Dicky  didn't.  He  seemed  tired,  and  inclined  to 
indulge ;  so  he  said,  languidly, 
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"  Better  sit  down  ;  I  got  something  to  say  to 
you." 

"  Say  away,  and  be  quick,  or  you'll  talk  to  the 
grass,  not  me." 

"Queer  place  this.  Queer  people.  Do  you 
know  they've  done  me  out  of  every  penny  of  that 
sum  of  money  you  so  handsomely  gave  or  lent 
me,  we  didn't  settle  which." 

Seeing  Keuben  stood  there  in  grim  silence,  de- 
termined not  to  help  the  conversation  or  antici- 
pate in  any  way  his  aim,  Dicky  went  on,  "  Well, 
the  long  and  short  of  it  is,  I  haven't  a  soul  in 
this  blessed  place  that  cares  for  me  except 
you." 

Seeing  Eeuben's  look  at  him,  which  was  not 
a  little  dangerous,  Dicky  stopped  just  for  a 
moment ;  then  went  on  with  new  brass,  as  if 
remembering  the  helplessness  of  his  young  anta- 
gonist.    He  said, 

"  Come,  Gent  Eube,  believe  me  or  not,  just  as 
you  like,  but  I  really  won't  come  any  more  arter 
this.  But  this  time  I  must  have  what  I  wanted, 
ten  shillings.  If  you  hadn't  tried  to  put  me  off, 
my  man,  before,  and  if  I  hadn't  had  too  much 
good  feeling  and  considerateness  for  you,  you'd 
ha'  given  me  the  ten  shillings  then,  and  then, 
depend  upon  it,  all  would  have  gone  right.  Well, 
we  live  to  learn,  don't  we  ?     So  ten  shillings  this 
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time,  if  you  please,  Gent  Rube,  and  that  shall  be 
the  last." 

"That  all?" 

"  Yes ;  that's  all  I  got  to  say  ;  and  pretty  well 
too,  I  thought."" 

"  Very . _ well.  Now  Dicky,  you  remember,  per- 
haps, that  I  used  to  have  an  ugly  habit  of  keeping 
my  promise,  even  if  it  were  to  thrash  you  within 
an  inch  of  your  life,  which  onee  I  think  I  did 
begin,  but  you  saved  yourself  the  finish  by  timely 
improvement." 

Dicky  grinned,  and  Reuben  saw  in  his  face  all 
that  the  blackest  malice  and  meanest  cunning 
could  possibly  express.  But  he  was  not  to  be 
warned.     His  blood  was  up,  and  he  went  on. 

"Now,  Dicky,  I  will  not  only  finish  that 
thrashing  now,  but  when  it  is  over  I  will  pitch 
you  into  that  river  with  as  little  remorse  as  I 
would  throw  into  it  a  half-worried  rat,  if  you 
speak  one  word  to  me  or  follow  me  but  a  single 

yard.     To  the with  you  !  "     And  Reuben, 

having  sent  his  old  acquaintance  to  the  personage 
that  he  thought  alone  fitted  to  deal  with  him, 
strode  away,  not  going  a  hair's  breadth  faster  or 
slower  than  his  usual  martial  pace. 

"  Ve-ry  well !  Ve-ry  well !  We'll  see,  my 
hero  !  I'm  glad  I  didn't  rely  too  much  on  his 
spooniness  in  forking  out  a  second  time,  or  it  ud 

VOL.  III.  E 
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ha'  been  worse  luck  for  me.  I  thought  I'd  try  it 
on.  I've  failed.  Well,  that's  worse  luck  for  you, 
my  beauty.  How  he  strides  along.  Can't  look 
behind  him  ?  Oh,  no !  Ve-ry  well !  Ve-ry 
weU  ! " 

And  Dicky  Swipe,  giving  yet  one  more  long  look 
at  the  retreating  form  of  the  young  soldier — a 
look  in  which,  quite  unconsciously  to  himself,  there 
mingled  with  detestable  passions  a  kind  of  en- 
forced respect  and  admiration  of  the  young  fel- 
low's pluck — he  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE    STORM. 

Within  four-and-twenty  hours  after  his  inter- 
view with  Dicky  Swipe,  Reuben,  who  had  begun 
to  breathe  again  with  a  sense  of  relief  as  he  found 
himself  left  alone  by  his  old  acquaintance,  noticed 
a  certain  change  in  the  looks  and  behaviour  of  his 
comrades.  At  first  he  attributed  it  to  mere  fancy 
— a  fancy  originated  by  his  own  alarm  at  Dicky's 
conduct.  But  their  attitude  soon  became  no 
longer  questionable.  They  avoided  him,  or  an- 
swered him  roughly  if  he  spoke  to  them;  and 
some  of  them  seemed  ripe  for  a  quarrel,  the 
nature  of  which  he  could  only  guess  at.  He  was 
too  much  compromised  by  his  own  secret  know- 
ledge of  his  past  life  to  venture  to  question  them. 
So,  with  admirable  tact  and  self-control,  he  strove 
to  avert  the  danger  by  all  sorts  of  friendly  offices, 
humility,  and  good  humour,  based  on  a  certain 
manliness  and  frankness  of  bearing  that  gave 
them  dignity  and  made  them  almost  touching  to 
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those,  had  there  heen  any  such,  who  could  have 
understood  Reuben's  position  and  aims.  But 
there  were  no  such  bystanders.  Even  the  Cor- 
poral, though  he  preserved  the  old  tone  and  man- 
ner towards  him  when  they  had  occasion  to  speak, 
shunned  the  usual  lessons,  and  seemed  as  if  he 
had  altogether  forgotten  them.  Poor  Eeuben  did 
not  dare  to  remind  him. 

One  thing  still  gave  him  hope  that  he  had  un- 
wittingly offended  them  by  some  act  or  word  that 
might  yet  be  explained  or  set  right — his  officers 
did  not  seem  changed.  Those  who  had  been  kind 
and  fatherly  to  him  (for  there  are  such  officers 
in  the  English  army,  we  are  happy  and  proud 
to  say)  remained  the  same  still.  Those  who, 
like  Lieutenant,  now  Captain,  Polwarth,  had 
been  harsh,  and  haughty,  and  distant,  seemed 
to  be  in  exactly  the  same  mental  state  towards 
him  as  before.  Did  the  offence,  then,  relate  to 
the  men  only  ?  He  hoped  so,  for  then  it  could 
not  be,  what  he  so  much  feared,  through  the  piti- 
ful malice  of  Dicky  Swipe  in  exposing  to  his 
comrades  the  nature  of  his  former  life. 

But  suddenly  that  hope  died  out.  The 
officers  also  changed.  Had  he  been  the  vilest 
creature  they  had  ever  yet  heard  of,  it  seemed 
to  Reuben's  (perhaps  over- sensitive)  perception, 
they   could  not  have    exhibited   more    loathing 
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and  contempt,  though  they,  too,  gave  no  Ex- 
planation. 

r  Keuben  Deeded  none.  He  understood.  The 
miserable  wretch,  Dicky  Swipe,  had  told  all  he 
could  tell,  and  the  tale  had  at  last  reached  the 
officers'  mess,  where  Captain  Polwarth  was  heard 
to  say  one  evening, 

"  I  never  liked  that  young  fellow." 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  Reuben  asked  of  himself 
a  hundred  times  a  day.  "  Shall  I  go  to  one  of 
the  kindest  of  the  officers  and  ask  him  to  listen 
to  my  story,  and  see  if  he  will  not  pity  me  and 
protect  me  ?  "  It  would  have  been  a  wise  thing 
to  do,  but  Eeuben  had  not — and  who  would  have 
in  his  fposition  ? — the  moral  courage  to  break 
through  the  unseen  but  mighty  bonds  which  keep 
asunder  private  and  officer  when  it  is  a  question 
of  humanity  and  its  secret  troubles  and  tempta- 
tions, not  a  question  of  discipline  or  military 
propriety  ? 

So  he  waited  in  a  state  of  the  deepest  anguish, 
which  began  to  tell  upon  him  and  disturb  his 
balance  of  judgment,  and  made  him  over-act  the 
demonstrative  "  good  fellow "  sort  of  part  he 
sought  to  play,  until  he  saw,  and  shrank  back  in 
humiliation  at  the  fact,  that  he  was  only  supposed 
to  be  meanly  bribing  them  against  their  honest 
convictions;   and  that  they  grew  more  hostile, 
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more  regardless  of  his  feelings  and  rights, 
through  such  an  exhibition  of  "  guilty  conscious- 
ness." 

At  length  one  day  a  comrade  (a  blunt,  stupid, 
but  thoroughly  honest,  fellow)  came  to  Eeuben  as 
he  sat  on  his  bed  striving  to  read  a  book,  which, 
however,  was  utterly  without  meaning  for  him, 
while  he  saw  the  men  gathering  in  knots  in  the 
room  and  looking  towards  him  and  this  man,  who 
approached  to  speak. 

"  I  have  missed  a  silver  pencil-case.  Do  you 
know  anything  about  it  ?  " 

Reuben's  cheeks  burned,  the  veins  in  his  tem- 
ples swelled,  as  he  heard  the  question,  and  saw 
that  all  the  men  were  on  the  watch,  and  that  the 
whole  scene  must  have  been  prepared  before- 
hand. However,  after  a  pause,  he  managed  to 
answer  quietly, 

"  No,  John." 

"  It's  a  lie !  "  was  the  prompt  answer,  roared 
out  in  a  voice  that  showed  the  great  restraint 
the  speaker  had  been  obliged  to  put  on  himself 
during  his  first  question,  and  which  had  now 
given  way.  "  It's  a  lie  !  "  he  repeated.  "  None 
of  your  thieving  tricks  here  !  We  know  all  about 
you ! " 

How  shall  we  paint  the  scene  in  the  barrack 
at  that  moment — the  hurried  movement  of  the 
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other  soldiers  towards  the  bed,  the  angry  com- 
ments and  exclamations,  and  the  state  of  Reuben's 
mind  ?  It  was  indeed  a  most  exquisite  torture — 
one  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  enhance  by  merely 
mental  increase  of  any  kind.  Horror,  rage,  and 
anguish  all  conspired  together  to  madden  him  and 
yet  to  silence  him. 

His  agitation,  his  half- articulate  words,  his 
struggle  between  a  passionate  appeal  to  them 
for  common  justice,  and  a  still  more  passion- 
ate defiance  of  '  all  their  thoughts  and  words, 
seemed  only  to  urge  them  on  to  greater 
violence  of  words  and  gestures;  until  at  last, 
when  Reuben  did  for  a  moment  condescend  to 
plead  for  kinder  treatment,  their  mocking  laughs 
seemed  to  change  the  very  current  of  his  blood ; 
and  he  turned  on  them,  forgetting  all  danger, 
remembering  no  longer  how  they  had  been  poi- 
soned, and  let  loose  the  overwhelming  scorn  and 
fury  of  his  long  pent-up  passions.  What  he  said 
he  knew  not,  but  he  challenged  any  one  of  them 
to  advance  and  touch  him,  if  any  dared — which 
none  did ;  for  he  stood  there  braced  up  with  an 
almost  superhuman  energy,  that  threatened  the 
overthrow  of  any  assailant  who  did  not  feel  driven 
on  and  possessed  by  some  resistless  impulse  of 
equal  intensity  and  recklessness.  He  had  caught 
up  his  belt,  and  he  swung  it  round  with  a  nervous 
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grip  that  augured  badly  for  any  human  skull  with 
which  it  might  come  into  contact. 

Having  thus  obtained  a  moment  of  pause  and 
of  seeming  superiority,  his  natural  tact  and 
sagacity  began  to  return,  and  he  said, 

"  Now,  comrades,  one  word  more.  You  see  I 
can  defend  myself  if  you  drive  me  to  it.  Now, 
then,  there  is  my  bed ;  examine  it,  turn  out  my 
pockets,  look  where  you  will.  And,  see,  there  is 
the  belt  upon  it.  I  shall  stand  by  and  see  what 
you  find.  And  I  tell  you  now,  before  all,  that  if 
you  find  me  guilty  of  any  such  act,  either  now  or 
hereafter,  I  will  not  lift  my  hand  or  stir  my 
tongue  in  my  own  defence,  but  leave  you  to  exe- 
cute justice  upon  me  in  your  own  way." 

This  was  well  said,  and  the  saying  was  timely, 
and  it  mollified  the  soldiers  a  good  deal.  Eeuben, 
m  referring  to  justice  in  their  own  way  was 
touching  a  chord  that  vibrated  favourably  for 
him.  It  was  a  custom  in  the  regiment  to  hold 
a  sort  of  unofficial  court-martial  among  the  men 
over  any  one  of  the  number  who  had  offended, 
and  to  sentence  the  offender  to  punishments, 
which  were  inexorably  carried  out.  Woe  to  the 
soldier  wrho  sought  the  protection  of  his  superior 
against  this  illegal  but  cherished  tribunal ! 
Reuben  was  willing  to  submit,  was  he  ?  Very 
well,  that  was  something.    And,  so  thinking,  the 
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soldiers  congregated  about  the  bed,  while  the 
man  who  had  first  addressed  Reuben  began  to 
look  for  his  pencil-case. 

Reuben  saw  with  apparently  indifferent  eyes  all 
his  few  valuables  turned  rudely  over,  his  clothes, 
his  books,  his  letters,  including  her  most  precious 
ones,  in  search  of  the  pencil-case,  which  nowhere 
appeared.  Presently  one  or  two  of  the  other 
men  advanced  to  help,  as  if  tired  of  uncertainty, 
but  the  loser  of  the  pencil-case  had  a  sort  of 
glimmering  of  sense  and  right  amid  all  his  stu- 
pidity and  fanaticism,  and  said, 

"  Hands  off !  I  don't  want  him  to  say  anybody 
put  it  there,  and  he  daren't  say  so  if  I  find  it." 

"No,  John;  neither  will  I  say  so  of  anyone 
else.  Whatever  my  comrades  think  of  me,  I  do 
not  think  so  badly  of  them  as  to  believe  there  is 
one  of  them  capable  of  any  such  conduct.  So, 
search  away  and  welcome,  all  of  you,  for  aught  I 
care." 

And  John  then  allowed  a  couple  of  comrades 
to  help  him,  though  Reuben  noticed  that  he  kept 
a  sharp  eye  upon  their  proceedings,  as  though  he 
hadn't  any  great  confidence  in  the  motives  of  his 
helpmates. 

"Will  the  pencil-case  be  found  there  ?  "  Reuben 
was  meanwhile  asking  of  himself;  for,  although 
be  had  carried  the  matter  off  so  bravely,  he  had 
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a  terrible  misgiving  that  all  this  to-do  must  end 
in  something,  and  what  could  that  something  be 
but  the  discovery  of  the  pencil-case — a  crime 
planted  upon  him  ? 

Happily,  he  was  mistaken.  The  search  ended, 
and  there  was  no  pencil-case  ;  and,  what  was, 
perhaps,  quite  as  important,  no  other  of  the 
many  articles  that  had  disappeared  within  the 
last  few  weeks  turned  up,  as  anticipated  by  the 
owners,  among  Eeuben's  effects. 

Even  this  complete  proof  of  innocence,  how- 
ever, did  not  long  benefit  Reuben.  When  men 
become  careless  or  extravagant  in  their  denun- 
ciations of  wrong-doing  they  rapidly  get  into  the 
mental  position  of  preferring  to  think  their  own 
injustice  justice  rather  than  to  get  rid  of  the 
original  evil  altogether  by  the  acknowledgment 
they  were  mistaken.  Reuben  saw  now  no  kind 
and  manly  faces  around  him,  felt  no  hands  sud- 
denly outstretched  to  his  in  genial  self-reproach. 
He  beheld  only  scowling  and  baffled  foes,  who 
would  be  henceforward  more  and  more  dangerous 
through  the  proofs  he  had  given  that  there  was 
no  practical  cause  for  their  hostility. 

While  the  hubbub  was  at  its  height,  Captain 
Polwarth,  who  had  heard  the  noise  as  he  passed 
along  the  parade  outside,  entered  the  room.  The 
sudden  silence  among  the  soldiers  was  the  first 
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warning  of  his  presence  given  to  Reuben,  who 
turned  to  see  what  it  meant  and  beheld  the 
Captain. 

It  was  a  curious  thing,  and  it  had  often  puzzled 
Reuben  to  think  of,  that  this  gentleman  was 
decidedly  popular  among  the  men.  The  bulk  of 
the  latter  had  little  self-respect  to  be  wounded  by 
his  scornful  bearing ;  they  knew  how  to  please 
him  by  extreme  servility ;  they  often  got  little 
advantages  out  of  him  when  he  was  in  a  good 
temper  ;  and,  finally,  in  spite  of  the  differences  of 
social  rank  and  of  personal  tastes,  there  was  much 
in  common  between  Captain  Polwarth  and  the 
major  part  of  the  men  in  his  company.  He  had 
all  their  ignorance  as  compared  with  the  well- 
informed  men  of  his  own  rank,  all  their  British 
prejudices,  all  their  love  of  sensual  indulgence. 
Report  wronged  him  greatly  if  many  a  household 
had  not  dated  the  destruction  of  its  peace,  and 
happiness,  and  honour  from  the  day  of  his 
admission  into  it.  Such  a  man  could  not  con- 
veniently bear  hard  upon  the  peccadilloes  of  his 
soldiery  if  he  had  wished  it ;  but  he  didn't  trouble 
his  head  to  wish  anything  of  the  kind.  If  they 
only  appeared  spotless  on  parade  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  were  always  sober  on  duty,  and  kept 
themselves  out  of  the  guardhouse,  Captain  Pol- 
warth would  not  only  feel  satisfied  with  them, 
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but  proud  of  such  gallant  troops  !  Like  his  men, 
too,  the  Captain  was  just  enough,  and  reasonable 
enough,  and  kind  enough  in  all  ordinary  cases ; 
but  then,  also  like  them,  he  was  capable  of  any 
outrage  upon  justice,  sense,  or  humanity  when 
his  prejudices  or  his  passions  were  stimulated 
into  antagonism. 

In  answer  to  the  Captain's  demands  for  an 
explanation,  the  loser  of  the  pencil-case  went 
towards  him  to  tell  the  story ;  but,  before  he 
could  speak,  half-a-dozen  voices  were  describing, 
each  in  its  own  way,  and  from  its  own  individual 
point  of  view,  what  had  occurred,  and  rapidly 
advancing  from  that  particular  incident  to  an- 
nounce all  they  had  heard  about  Reuben's  past 
career,  and  which,  they  conceived,  justified  them 
in  what  they  had  been  doing. 

"  Silence,  men  !  silence  !  You  know  me  well 
enough  to  be  sure  I  shan't  overlook  any  matter 
affecting  the  honour  of  the  regiment  or  the  good 
of  the  service." 

"  No  !  no  !  no  ! "  exclaimed  a  dozen  voices  ;  and 
then  there  was  a  laugh,  as  the  silence  was  broken 
by  an  impatient  and  enthusiastic  Irishman  ciwing 
out  suddenly, 

"  Long  life  to  your  honour !  and  it's  he  is  the 
true  varmint  you're  going  to  unkiver  !  " 

At  first   Captain  Polwarth   seemed    to    keep 
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-within  the  natural  limits  of  his  office  and  posi- 
tion, and  to  defend  Eeuben  on  the  strength  of 
the  fact  that  no  pencil-case  had  been  discovered. 
It  was  not  long,  however,  before  the  unhappy- 
Reuben  saw  that  he  was  only  playing  a  part ; 
and  that  his  feelings,  though  more  restrained, 
were  in  entire  accordance  with  those  of  the  men ; 
and  that  he  turned  from  time  to  time  to  look  at 
Eeuben  as  he  might  look  upon  a  vicious  and 
utterly  worthless  cur,  whom  he  desired  to  kick 
out  of  his  way  at  the  very  first  opportunity. 

Reuben  soon  also  saw  that  the  base  wretch 
who  had  denounced  him,  and  plunged  him  once 
more  into  misery  and  probable  ruin,  had  raked 
up  every  circumstance  of  his  past  life  likely  to 
exasperate  the  men,  while  carefully  concealing 
Reuben's  struggles  through  so  long  a  time  and 
under  such  depressing  conditions.  Nothing 
likely  to  work  damage  had  he  omitted  to  men- 
tion, and  nothing  had  he  touched  that  he  had 
not  exaggerated.  But  then,  when  all  this  was 
said,  Reuben  felt  there  was  too  much  truth  at 
the  bottom  of  his  statement  to  give  him  any 
chance  of  remedying  the  evil. 

"  It's  all  true,  Sir  !  He  can't  deny  it,"  urged 
one  of  the  soldiers  who  had  been  silent  hitherto, 
and  who,  Reuben  had  mistakenly  fancied,  was 
hesitating  as  to  the  justice  of  the  attack. 
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It  was  true  Reuben  could  not  deny  the  sub- 
stantial truth  of  the  story,  though  he  might  have 
said  a  good  deal  as  to  its  justice.  But  he  did 
not  wish  to  deny  it.  That  feeling  the  soldiers 
did  not  care  to  know,  or  even  to  inquire  about. 
Still  less  did  any  one  of  them,  remembering  his 
own  early  misdeeds,  put  the  questions  to  himself, 
"Is  he  to  starve,  therefore  ?  "  Or,  "  Why  did 
he  come  here,  but  to  have  done  with  that  way  of 
life  ?  "  No,  Reuben  seemed  to  them  a  wild  and 
noxious  beast  who  had  just  been  made  known  to 
them,  who  had  been  trying  to  hide  his  rascally 
existence  from  the  world,  but  who  was  now  un- 
earthed, and  must  be  hunted  to  the  death. 

But  when  all  the  voices  had  become  silent 
through  sheer  inability  to  say  anything  fresh, 
and  through  Reuben's  hard  determination  to 
hear  and  be  silent  till  he  could  get  patience  to 
think  what  it  was  possible  to  say  likely  to  do 
him  any  good,  when  the  soldiers  were  beginning 
to  draw  off  from  the  bed,  and  the  Captain  ceased 
to  speak  with  the  Corporal  who  had  just  come 
in,  and  who  alone  seemed  grieved  at  the  whole 
affair,  it  suddenly  struck  Captain  Polwarth  that 
it  might  be  as  well  to  say  a  few  words  directly  to 
Reuben  himself,  who  had  not  yet  opened  his 
mouth  to  him  either  in  excuse  or  denial.  So  he 
demanded — 
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"  Is  it  true,  as  these  men  say,  that  you  have 
led  the  life  of  a  thief?" 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

"  And  that  your  father  was  a  thief  ?  " 

"  My  supposed  father,  Sir,  was." 

"  And  that  all  your  friends  and  acquaintances 
have  been  thieves  ?  " 

"Yes,  Sir,  till  recently." 

"And  that  even  once,  when  an  honest  man 
employed  you,  you  took  money  from  his  till 
and  was  put  into  the  hands  of  the  police,  and 
only  allowed  to  escape,  in  spite  of  your  usual 
luck,  through  the  humanity  of  the  man  you 
robbed  ?  " 

"  I  was  but  a  boy,  Sir  ;  and " 

"  Answer  me,  yes  or  no,"  thundered  the 
Captain. 

"Yes,  Sir,"  said  Reuben,  gulping  the  pas- 
sionate words  that  swelled  for  utterance  in  his 
throat. 

"  Oh  !  "  rejoined  the  Captain,  with  an  expres- 
sion of  loathing  abhorrence  that  burned  like  vitriol 
into  Reuben's  marrow.  "  That'll  do  !  Well,  per- 
haps you  won't  forget  you  are  now  among  gentle- 
men.     We  shan't  certainly !  " 

A  murmur  of  approbation,  that  by  no  means 
disturbed  his  ideas  of  discipline,  greeted  these 
words,  and  the  look  that  accompanied  them  as  he 
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turned  from  Reuben  to  his  comrades,  and  then 
walked  sedately  out. 

Poor  Reuben  !  That  last  blow  had  been  indeed 
a  home-thrust — the  matter,  we  mean,  of  the 
robbery  of  the  employer  s  till.  It  had  been  done 
when  Reuben  was,  he  said,  only  a  boy,  after 
imbibing  Nobby  Bob's  instructions,  and  when  he 
had  left  Nobby  Bob  with  the  hope  of  leading  an 
honest  life.  It  would  probably  never  have  hap- 
pened but  for  the  avarice  of  his  master,  who, 
seeing  his  helpless  state  gave  him  nothing  but 
his  food,  and  yet  was  careless  enough  to  leave  the 
lad  surrounded  at  all  times  with  opportunities  to 
help  himself  to  money.  With  such  a  training 
and  such  a  position,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that 
the  lad,  who  had  learnt  but  too  soon  all  kinds  of 
habits  of  self-indulgence,  yielded  to  the  tempta- 
tion, and  took  a  crown-piece  ? 

And  that  being  discovered,  how  was  he  treated? 
^Yhy,  the  combined  wisdom  of  his  master  and  of 
this  great  country,  so  proud  of  its  civilisation, 
could  think  of  no  better  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
boy-thief  than  to  shut  him  out  from  every  aspira- 
tion, every  hope,  every  particle  of  sensitiveness 
and  self-respect  by  driving  him  back  to  the  asso- 
ciates he  had  left,  or  sending  him  to  prison  to 
herd  with  all  the  more  abandoned  of  those  who 
had  already  taught  him  so  much  evil. 
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Reuben's  employer  had  not  public  spirit  enough 
to  enter  upon  a  prosecution,  as,  with  his  views,  he 
ought  to  have  done,  so  he  drove  the  lad  off, 
after  personally  maiming  him  by  a  few  savage 
blows. 

It  was  then  that  Reuben — from  an  instinct  of 
vengeance — had  felt  more  actively  inspired  than 
ever  before  towards  the  life  of  a  rogue.  He 
sought  the  masters  in  every  branch  of  the  criminal 
profession,  who  were  only  too  willing  to  teach  all 
they  knew  to  so  promising  a  pupil,  whose  intel- 
lectual gifts  only  made  him  the  more  apt  a 
scholar,  and  who  soon,  with  a  little  finishing,  or 
"  coaching,"  from  Nobby  Bob,  took  his  degree  as 
a  perfect  "master"  of  all  the  arts  involved  in  the 
business  of  plundering  the  public. 

That  was  the  story  that  Captain  Polwarth 
referred  to  just  before  he  left  Reuben  among  his 
comrades,  never  again  to  feel  that  they  were 
comrades  of  his. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

TEMPTATIONS    TO    DESERT. 

Into  what  a  position  had  not  our  poor  hero 
now  fallen  while  striving  with  all  his  heart,  and 
soul,  and  strength  to  rise  !  Condemned  to  spend 
almost  every  hour  of  his  life  among  domestic 
enemies,  who  only  thought  him  the  more  subtle 
and  dangerous  a  rogue  that  he  did  not  appear  to 
commit  any  actual  thefts  among  them  !  His  com- 
rades, indeed,  seemed  to  feel  personally  wronged 
and  insulted  that  he  did  not  confirm  by  his  present 
behaviour  the  notions  they  had  formed  of  his  past 
doings.  And,  in  their  virtuous  abhorrence  of  the 
life  he  had  led,  they,  with  the  consistency  that 
characterises  so  many  of  our  social  movements, 
did  their  very  utmost  to  drive  him  back  into  it  by 
inflicting  upon  him  every  outrage  that  cunning, 
or  malignity,  or  brute  violence  could  suggest  as 
in  their  power. 

They  knew  perfectly  well  the  limits  within 
which    they    could    with     safety    to    themselves 
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harass,  aud  torture,  and  madden  hiin ;  that  is  to 
say,  they  knew  how,  without  violating  military 
rules,  to  drive  Reuben  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
precipice. 

When  he  could  quell  the  rage  and  mortification 
he  endured  from  their  behaviour,  and  try  calmly 
to  understand  what  they  wanted  or  wished,  aud 
how  the  affair  was  to  end,  he  saw,  as  he  thought, 
that  they  had  a  practical  object — to  drive  him 
from  the  regiment.  But  how  ?  By  desertion,  or 
by  crime  subjecting  him  to  punishment?  He 
could  not  answer  such  questions.  Probably  the 
men  could  not  answer  them  either,  but  went  on 
blindly,  embittering  Reuben's  life  and  exasperat- 
ing their  own  passions  till  it  was  evident  there 
would  be  soon  a  perilous  outbreak. 

Reuben  could  not  help  passionately  asking 
himself,  was  there  no  one  to  help  him  ?  No 
friend  who  would  think  how  he  had  behaved, 
how  exemplary  had  been  his  conduct,  unmarked 
by  a  single  punishment,  however  slight  ?  Where 
was  the  Corporal  ?  Always  engaged — away  from 
Reuben.  He  did  not  seem  even  to  remember 
what  Reuben  had  done  for  him  any  more  than 
he  seemed  to  reflect  on  what  Reuben  might  in 
the  future  continue  to  do  when  this  hot  fit  of  con- 
tention should  pass  away.  Still,  he  was  always, 
in  effect,  kind  to  Reuben — though  his  words  and 
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aspect  might  seem  rough,  particularly  when  Cap- 
tain Polwarth  happened  to  be  present.  And  that 
was  something.  The  Corporal  might  have  become 
a  terrible  tool  in  the  hands  of  the  oppressors,  but 
he  did  not.  And  Reuben,  thinking  of  this,  sus- 
pended his  anger  towards  him,  and  began  to  draw 
a  strangely  painful  and  sinister  conclusion — in  a 
word,  that  these  manifestations  of  bad  feeling 
towards  him  were  encouraged  in  high  quarters. 
No  sooner  did  that  thought  enter  his  mind  than 
somehow  the  idea  of  Captain  Polwarth  also  flitted 
across  it,  as  though  there  was  some  secret  connec- 
tion between  the  two. 

But  why  should  Captain  Polwarth  have  any 
special  dislike  towards  him  ?  Perhaps,  however, 
he  only  shared  a  general  feeling  among  the 
officers?  No;  Reuben  believed  not.  He  saw  no 
particular  signs  of  dissatisfaction  among  his 
superiors,  apart  from  the  Captain — at  least, 
nothing  more  than  was  inevitable  from  the  injury 
done  to  his  character  by  the  malicious  revelations 
of  Dicky  Swipe.  But  there  ivas  something  more 
than  this  natural  dislike  perceptible  in  the  atti- 
tude of  Captain  Polwarth.  Reuben  saw  him  look 
at  times  in  a  manner  that  haunted  him  for  days 
afterwards.  He  heard  tones  of  his  voice  when 
they  had  occasion  to  address  each  other  that 
seemed  full  of  constraint  and  yet  of  something 
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else  that  was  to  him,  Reuben,  unfathomable.  Was 
he  his  father  after  all  ?  No,  no ;  the  notion 
was  absurd — idiotic.  Reuben  would  not  be 
such  a  fool  as  to  dwell  upon  it  for  a  single 
moment. 

But  he  did  dwell  upon  it  for  all  that.  He  could 
not  help  doing  so.  He  was  drawn  towards  the 
theme  by  an  irresistible,  though  most  unpleasant, 
fascination.  There  was  nothing  like  affection  in 
this  ;  nothing  like  desire  to  be  thought  well  of  by 
this  man — this  Captain ;  for  Reuben  despised 
him  and  his  opinion ;  but — and  here  was  the  fact 
that  so  astonished,  and,  at  times,  appaled  Reuben, 
that  he  remained,  in  spite  of  everything  antago- 
nistic, undeniably  subject  to  the  fascination  of 
which  we  have  spoken. 

Might  the  truth  then  be  that  the  Captain  was 
his  father,  but  that  he  did  not  know  it ;  and  yet 
could  not  help  results  that  deeply  influenced 
Reuben's  inmost  nature  ?  Scarcely  ;  for  then  he 
must  surely  have  been  drawn  towards  this  young 
friendless  man,  so  naturally  attractive  both  in 
person  and  mind,  and  he  would  not  have  been 
repelled  by  his  past  life  to  the  extent  of  judging 
him  more  severely  than  all  the  other  officers. 
But  was  there  not  another  and  only  too  probable 
hypothesis  ?  What,  if  being  Reuben  s  father, 
and  not  exactly  knowing  that  he  was  so,  he  yet 
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secretly  but  vehemently  suspected  the  real  truth  ? 
Reuben  was  obliged  to  acknowledge  that  this 
solution  seemed  to  explain  every  part  of  the  dark 
problem,  always  pre-supposing  the  Captain  to  be 
a  man  of  little  sensibility  to  honour  or  to  humanit}T. 
Such  a  man's  first  thought  would  be,  if  he  saw  or 
thought  he  saw  his  own  son  in  the  position  of 
Reuben — "What  a  revelation  to  the  world  of  good 
society  would  not  this  be,  Captain  Polwarth's  son 
a  thief,  and  known  to  have  been  one  among  the 
men  of  his  own  regiment    " 

"  Yes,"  said  Reuben  to  himself,  with  dry  and 
burning  lips,  one  day,  "  if  he  were  my  father — 
which  I  do  not  want  to  believe — he  would  be  sure 
to  wish  to  have  me  turned  out  of  the  regiment 
before  any  further  discovery  could  be  made  either 
by  himself  or  others. 

"Shall  I  go  ?  Shall  I  run  away  and  risk  the 
being  caught  and  punished  as  a  deserter  ?  Shall 
I  learn  by  actual  experience  what  a  man  expe- 
riences both  at  the  time  and  afterwards  at  such 
an  atrocity  as  having  a  D  branded  on  his  naked 
body — to  make  him  ever  after,  no  matter  what 
his  subsequent  life,  feel  that  he  is  doomed  for 
life  and  in  death  to  the  ranks  of  the  vile  ?  Shall 
I  risk  this  ?  No  !  By  my  soul,  I  will  not,  to 
please  him  or  any  of  them.  On  the  contrary,  I 
will   make   it   my   business   to    baffle    them    at 
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every  step,  by  giving  no  excuse  for  their 
severity." 

And  Reuben  tried  on,  day  after  day,  to  obtain 
the  requisite  self-control  for  this  herculean  task. 
And  he  had  great  success.  And  then  at  times 
there  would  come  across  him  the  conviction — 
inexpressibly  soothing  and  sweet — that  he  was 
after  all,  learning  precisely,  by  his  misfortues, 
what  he  most  needed  to  know.  And  then 
it  did  not  seem  so  difficult  for  him  to  go 
one  step  further,  and  almost  acknowledge  that 
perhaps  a  higher  power  was  guiding  everything 
for.  the  best,  and  that  he  (Reuben)  would  yet 
live  to  be  deeply  grateful  for  all  these  humilia- 
tions. 

Meantime  the  hostility  of  his  comrades  did  not 
at  all  relax.  It  was  necessarily  fitful  in  its  nature, 
and  therefore  at  times  Reuben  would  fancy  the 
worst  was  passed;  but  he  was  sure  to  be  promptly 
undeceived  by  some  brutal  remark,  some  scornful 
and  vulgar  sneer,  or  some  act  of  omission  or  com- 
mission on  their  part  that  drove  him  very  near  to 
a  breach  of  duty. 

Evidently  it  was  no  longer  now  a  question  that 
they  believed  they  had  the  sympathy  of  Captain 
Polwarth,  and  through  him,  of  all  the  other 
officers.  And  they  were,  as  we  have  already  said, 
too  cunning  not  to  understand  that  they  must  not 
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overpass  a  certain  line,  and  so  bring  down  inevi- 
table reproof  upon  themselves. 

So,  also,  was  it  but  too  evident  to  Reuben  that 
they  reckoned  coolly  upon  his  inability  to  reta- 
liate, and  on  his  consciousness  of  his  own  danger, 
if,  through  quarrels  with  them,  he  were  to  fall 
under  official  cognisance  as  an  offender.  Reuben 
felt  but  too  certain  that  no  mercy  would  be  shown 
to  him ;  and  that  if  he  were  only  to  be  convicted 
of  the  crime  that  they  were  always  tempting  him 
into — insubordination,  attended,  perhaps,  with 
violence,  against  his  superiors — terrible  would  be 
the  penalty;  for  it  would  be  meted  out,  not  by  the 
simple  character  of  the  offence,  but  by  the  latent 
feeling  in  the  minds  of  his  judges  as  to  the  offen- 
der's general  deserts. 

Of  all  the  terrible  positions  of  life,  none, 
perhaps,  can  be  more  truly  fearful  than  that  of 
a  soldier  when  he  first  perceives  he  is  on  this 
downward  road,  driven  on  by  some  apparently 
irresistible  destiny — looking  vainly  and  in  bitter 
anguish  around  for  one  kind  hand  to  stay  and 
snatch  him  from  the  impending  ruin;  and  so 
advancing  on,  on,  on,  until  the  ruin  itself  assumes 
an  aspect  of  horrible  attractiveness  (as  men  look- 
ing down  a  hideous  precipice  are  tempted  to  leap 
into  the  gulf),  and  there  remains  only  the  hope  or 
desire  that  all  may  be   quickly   over,  and  peace 
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obtained  at  last,  even  if  it  be  the  peace  of  the 
grave. 

Keuben  felt  this  state  coming  on,  though  he 
shrank  from  it  with  so  vivid  a  sense  of  the  true 
nature  of  the  danger,  and  of  the  exertion  he  must 
make  to  save  himself  while  he  yet  could,  that  he 
thought  he  had  succeeded  in  mastering  the  evil 
influence. 

But  new  elements  came  into  play.  A  certain 
fierceness  of  temper  and  indomitable  instinct  of 
will  grew  up  daily  in  him  stronger  and  stronger, 
while  receiving  the  direct  or  indirect  insults  of 
his  comrades.  And  yet  how  he  prayed  in  his 
quieter  moods  for  self-command !  With  what 
anguish  did  he  not  then  recall  any  little  explo- 
sion of  anger  that  he  had  given  way  to  !  Let  it 
be  remembered,  how  young  he  was,  and  how  ar- 
duous was  the  task  imposed  even  for  men  with 
mature  powers  and  fully  developed  character. 

Had  he — as  he  often  said  to  himself  while  look- 
ing backwards  and  forwards — been  suddenly  sum- 
moned to  concentrate  all  his  better  nature  in  one 
heroic  effort  for  self-emancipation,  he  felt  now  at 
last  he  could  surely  do  it ;  but  the  quiet,  mono- 
tonous, daily  continuity  of  purpose  and  of  energy 
that  never  relaxed,  or  might  relapse  their  grasp 
through  bright  or  gloomy  hours,  always  ready  for 
a    contest   perpetually  renewed,   and  apparently 
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for  ever  to  be  renewed,  how  few  of  us  possess 
this  power  !  And  how  cruel  it  seemed  to  poor 
Reuben  to  demand  all  that  and  more  from  one 
so  little  prepared  as  he  was ! 

And  then  he  would  again,  in  despair  of  other 
remedy,  think  of  desertion.  He  could  not  pur- 
chase his  discharge.  He  knew  but  one  person 
in  the  world  likely  to  aid  him  to  do  so — Bella 
Maxfield.  And  it  was  quite  impossible  to  ask 
her.  He  did  not  know  that  she  had  the  means 
of  helping  him  if  she  were  inclined,  apart  from 
her  mother ;  and  it  was  obvious  that  the  latter 
would  refuse,  not  merely  from  her  dislike  of  him, 
but  for  fear  his  freedom  would  again  throw  him 
in  her  daughter's  way.  It  was  just  conceivable 
that  he  might  have  asked  them  for  help,  to  ensure 
him  against  such  great  danger  as  threatened  him, 
if  he  had  been,  humanly  speaking,  sure  they  would 
have  consented.  But  it  was  impossible  to  hope  for 
that;  and  it  was,  therefore,  entirely  out  of  the  ques- 
tion to  put  so  cruel  a  question  to  Bella  Maxfield, 
as — "  Can  you  and  will  you  find  me  all  this  mo- 
ney ?  "  And  what  an  end  would  that  be  for  all  his 
profession  to  them  of  determination  to  make  his 
own  way  in  the  world,  or  that  he  might  be  able — 
as  they  knew  he  meditated — to  support  some  day 
Bella  Maxfield  as  his  wife,  if  she  would  have  him. 
No,  Reuben  did  not  indulge  in  such  a  dream. 
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Another  strange,  twilight  sort  of  fancy  some- 
times possessed  him.  He  thought  he  would  go  to 
Captain  Polwarth,  avoid  indicating  in  any — even 
the  remotest — way  that  he  had,  or  thought  it 
possible  he  might  have  a  claim  upon  him,  tell 
him  in  few  words  the  story —  of  his  unfortunate 
and  criminal  youth,  which  he  was  striving  to 
turn  into  an  honest  manhood — and  then  say,  "  Is 
it  possible,  Sir,  for  me  to  leave  the  regiment,  see- 
ing that  I  make  my  comrades  so  uncomfortable  ?  ! 
He  had  a  vague  idea  that  if  he  did  this,  Captain 
Polwarth,  either  through  the  manliness  of  the 
appeal,  or  through  the  influence  of  secret  motives 
if  any  such  there  wrere — might,  perhaps  indirectly, 
help  him  with  money  to  get  his  discharge.  But 
whenever  in  the  cool  light  of  day  he  tried  to  test 
the  value  of  this  dream  of  the  twilight,  he  saw 
before  him  the  impassable  barriers  of  military 
etiquette  and  routine,  and  felt  sure  he  should 
only  experience  additional  pain  if  he  tried  the 
experiment.  He  was  aware  he  might  be  mistaken 
in  that,  but  the  effect  was  the  same — he  did  no- 
thing to  carry  the  idea  into  effect. 

And  then,  at  last,  desertion  seemed  to  him  his 
only  hope  and  refuge.  Day  and  night  he  revolved 
incessantly  how  it  might  be  accomplished.  He 
listened  eagerly,  though  guardedly  as  respected 
his  aspect   and  behaviour,  to   every  one   of  the 
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many  tales  always  floating  about  the  atmosphere 
of  the  barrack-room  of  those  who  had  attempted 
so  desperate  a  step.  He  knew  quite  well  it  was 
not  a  manly — he  acmitted  it  was,  perhaps,  not 
even  an  altogether  honest — mode  of  obtaining 
relief,  but  he  felt  it  might  be  better  than  what 
must  otherwise  come,  and  that  in  any  case  he 
could  not  bear  the  present  life,  and  desertion 
alone  would  take  him  out  of  it. 

Among  the  tales  thus  narrated  some  related  to 
brilliant  successes,  many  to  egregious  and  painful 
failures.  Reuben  looked  into  both  with  all  his 
old  sagacity.  He  treasured  up  every  incident, 
however  minute,  that  helped  seemingly  to  show 
why  this  man  had  succeeded  whilst  that  one  had 
failed,  and  so  prepared  himself  for  all  contingen- 
cies. He  listened  to  these  tales,  of  course,  in 
silence,  and  with  an  impassive  face ;  but  often 
with  such  inward  excitement  that  he  would  start 
and  look  about  him,  and  expect  to  see  his  com- 
rades reading  on  his  face  all  that  was  passing 
within — so  difficult  did  it  seem  to  him  to  tell  what 
he  might  or  might  not  have  revealed  if  he  had 
happened  only  for  an  instant  to  forget  who  were 
about  him. 

And  supposing  desertion  successful — that  is, 
supposing  he  were  able  effectually  to  baffle  all 
pursuit,  —  what   then  ?      Where    could  he  go  ? 
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How  live  ?  As  a  thief  once  more  ?  Reuben  no 
longer  found  it  necessary  to  answer  the  question. 
He  had  ceased  in  every  way  to  feel  that  such  life 
was  either  open  to  him  or  possessed  any  kind  of 
temptation.  So  far  as  he  dared  to  think  of  it  at 
all,  he  only  found  it  fill  him  with  disgust  and 
horror.  Yes,  even  life  in  the  barrack,  surrounded 
with  enemies,  was  preferable  to  the  old  life  of  the 
streets,  and  the  "  war  "  with  society,  which  no  art 
or  sophistry  could  dignify  or  ennoble,  or  pre- 
vent from  seeming — as  it  was — unspeakably 
base. 

But,  during  all  this  other  "  war "  which  poor 
Reuben  had  to  experience  in  his  soul,  let  us 
not  forget  what,  after  all,  remained  his  strongest 
point  —  his  love  for  and  admiration  of  Bella 
Maxfield. 

And  it  was  rather  the  sentiment  that  man 
in  his  direst  need  may  be  supposed  to  feel 
towards  some  superior  intelligence  that  descends 
from  Heaven  to  cherish  and  warm,  than  the 
feeling  of  a  young  man  towards  a  very  beautiful 
and  attractive  young  woman.  For,  was  he  not 
now  more  hopeless  than  ever  of  winning  her  to 
be  his  wife  ?  He  ceased  practically  to  think  of 
it.  She  seemed  always  so  high  and  he  so  low. 
He  thought,  with  all  the  chivalrousness  of  true 
love,  he  ought  not  to  marry  her  if  she  would  have 
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him.      He  ought  to  guard  her  all  the  more  that 
she  exhibited  an  almost  Divine  pit}'  for  him. 

Angel  or  woman,  however,  there  Bella  always 
was  with  him  in  his  heart  and  before  his  eyes, 
gladdening,  exalting,  cheering,  warning,  and  only 
desponding  when  he  did  wrong. 

A  letter  is  an  event  to  most  soldiers  —  there 
came  one  for  Reuben.  It  was  addressed  in  a 
female  hand,  and  sealed  wTith  black.  What  could 
it  mean  ? 

Reuben  held  the  letter  a  moment  in  his  hand, 
as  if  conscious  there  was  fate  within.  His  heart 
instinctively  whispered  to  him, 

"It  is  from  Bella  Maxfield !  "  but  his  mind 
refused  to  accept  so  improbable  a  supposition. 

He  could  not  open  it.  His  limbs  failed  him. 
His  hands  trembled.  He  must  go  forth,  away 
from  this  hated  place — these  detestable  walls — 
out  into  the  open  country  under  the  canopy  of 
heaven. 

When  he  got  to  his  favourite  grass  slope  near 
the  river,  he  broke  the  seal  and  opened  the  letter, 
and  turned  over  the  leaves  to  the  signature — 
"  Bella  Maxfield." 

It  was  from  her,  then.  He  kissed  the  letter  in 
a  transport  of  joy  and  grief,  strangely  welling  out 
together,  and  then  read  as  follows : — 
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n  I  owe  you  a  few  words  of  explanation,  and  I 
am  now,  at  last,  able  to  give  them.  Receive  them 
rightly.  If  I  have  hesitated  some  time  in  ad- 
dressing you,  it  has  not  been  from  any  doubt  as 
to  my  duty — that  has  been  and  is  quite  clear  to 
me.  No,  it  was  that  I  felt  that  my  words  might 
be  liable  to  misconstruction.  Well,  let  me  say — 
my  mother — my  dear  mother — is  dead.  She  was 
not  long  ill.  Such  a  blow  was  quite  unexpected. 
Forgive  these  tears  that  blot  my  page.  We  loved 
each  other  tenderly,  and  I  had  thought  so  little 
of  the  possibility  of  such  an  event !  She  is 
buried  under  the  willow,  in  the  little  churchyard, 
that  you  may  remember  you  could  just  get  a 
glimpse  of  from  your  chamber  window.  Forgive 
her  if  she  was  not  quite  just  to  you.  Forgive  me 
that  I  could  not,  between  two  opposed  duties, 
obedience  to  her  wishes,  and  sisterly  sympathy 
with  you,  choose  other  than  I  did.  Forgive  me 
that — hardest  task  of  all ! — I  could  not  tell  you 
why  I  was  silent.  Can  you  not  feel  how  sacred 
to  a  child  are  even  the  defects  of  a  beloved  parent? 
How  absolute  is  its  duty  to  veil  them  even  from 
its  own  eye,  unless  some  mightier  duty  forbids  ! 
But,  believe  me,  my  heart  bled  for  you  !  I  even 
hoped  that  I  should  be  able — though  I  knew  not 
when  or  how — to  strengthen  you  in  your  new 
course.     Above  all,  I  had — I  have — faith  in  you. 
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Mr.  Pugh,  the  guardian,  found  us  out  at 
Northope,  and  told  us  a  great  deal  about  you.  "We 
then  heard  of  your  letter  to  him  from  the  bar- 
racks. You  would  have  been  repaid  for  much  of 
your  sufferings  if  you  had  heard  how  he  spoke  of 
you,  and  with  what  regret  he  had  heard  of  your 
sudden  departure.  My  mother  was  silent.  She 
did  not  even  say  you  had  lodged  with  us.  I  have 
only  to  add  that  I  fear  ni}T  apparent  insensibility 
to  your  misfortunes  led  to  your  enlisting.  I  ask 
you — in  a  true  sisterly  spirit — to  let  me  repair 
that  injury.  My  mother  has  left  me — what  I 
esteem — wealth.  I  am,  in  fact,  independent.  I 
have  consulted  Doctor  Eobson,  whom  my  mother 
named  as  her  trustee.  He  is  a  most  honourable 
man,  and  will  advise  neither  of  us  wrongly.  He 
is  prepared  and  desirous  to  purchase  your  dis- 
charge. Will  you  give  him  authority  to  act  for 
you  ?  If  you  do  not  I  shall  feel  you  still  harbour 
resentment  in  your  heart  towards 

"  Bella  Maxfield." 

Reuben  could  not  at  first  believe  the  evidence 
of  his  senses.  He  leaped  up,  walked  a  few  paces, 
rubbed  his  eyes,  sat  down  again,  re-read  the 
letter  all  through,  and  then  gave  way  to  the 
transport  that  possessed  him. 

Yes,  truly,  transport  it  was  !     He  was  perfectly 
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giddy  with  delight.  Running  at  once  to  an  oppo- 
site extreme  from  that  which  he  had  lately  ex- 
hibited, he  read  nothing  now  but  love  in  every 
sentence.  Love  for  him,  reprobate  as  he  had 
been  !  Love  expressing  itself  in  the  reserve 
natural  to  Bella's  character  and  modesty,  but  still 
love. 

What  should  he  do  with  himself  through  the 
rest  of  this  wondrous  day  ?  He  felt  a  great 
desire  to  go  back  to  the  barracks,  which  he  was 
now  certainly  about  to  leave  for  ever,  and  to 
leave  honourably,  and  there  shake  hands  with 
every  comrade,  and  ask  them  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones  and  have  faith  that  he  was  not  so  bad 
a  fellow  after  all. 

He  felt  a  particular  wish  to  hug  the  honest  but 
simple  and  rough  soldier  who  had  led  the  attack 
on  him  in  the  room,  while  seeking  his  lost  pencil- 
case  ;  for  it  was  this  very  man  who  had  brought 
him  Bella's  letter.  Reuben  only  laughed  now, 
to  remember  that  when  the  soldier  gave  it  he  had 
in  his  face  a  kind  of  protest  against  the  degrada- 
tion of  being  supposed  to  covet  the  service  of 
such  a  man  as  Reuben  was. 

He  set  off  for  a  long  walk  to  cool  the  feverish 
blood  in  his  veins.  He  walked  hither  and  thither, 
hardly  noticing  any  person  or  thing,  but  instinc- 
tively turning  in  the  direction  of  the  most  solitary 
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place.  When  he  had  got  into  the  thickest  part  of 
a  wood,  now  rich  with  the  last  fading  tints  of 
autumn,  he  sat,  or  rather  dropped  down  on  a 
mossy  stone,  and  began  to  give  way  to  the  press- 
ing flow  of  thought  that  agitated  him,  while  giving 
to  him  such  a  sense  of  exulting  joy  as  he  had 
never  before  experienced  in  his  whole  life.  And 
thus  ran  the  current : — 

"  Come,  now,  be  quiet  a  bit,  can't  you,  and  try 
to  think  to  some  useful  purpose  ;  and  first  as  to 
her.  Do  I  feel  grateful  enough  to  her  ?  Is  it 
certain  that  I  persuade  myself  that  I  shall  never 
give  her  cause  to  regret  writing  this  letter  ? 

"  God  bless  her !  She  must  have  hesitated 
long,  and  yet  not  very  long,  before  she  could  do 
a  thing  so  like  herself — so  true,  so  beautiful,  so 
good.  But  I  did  not  answer  my  own  question ; 
and  how  can  I  answer  it  but  by  hoping  that  God, 
who  has  brought  me  so  mercifully  out  of  all  my 
dangers,  may  abandon  me  if  ever  J  deal  hardly 
with  her.  But  I  begin  to  know  myself,  and  I 
can  say,  as  if  she  were  present  to  hear  me, 
'  Bella  Maxfield,  there  is  no  danger  of  that — I 
love  you  too  well ! ' 

"Well,  I  shall  write  to  her;  I  shall — for  I 
must  now — accept  the  money  for  my  discharge. 
I  shall  get  it — I  shall  leave  the  officers  with  dis- 
gust equal  to  their  own ;  I  shall  wish  a  cordial 
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good-bye  to  the  men  if  they  will  let  me,  and,  if  not, 

they  may  go  to  the unmentionable  one  for 

aught  I  care.  Bella,  I  remember,  would  not  let 
me  say  the  other  word  when  I  was  once  going  to 
say  it,  but  told  me  it  was  naughty,  and  I  think  I 
did  feel  just  then  so  exquisite  a  pleasure  in  her 
reproof  that  I  was  able  to  promise  her  a  reform 
of  my  wild  expressions.  Yes,  I  shall  stick  to 
that,  for  I  see  I  pain  her  if  I  don't. 

"  Well,  I  go  away ;  I  fly  to  her — I  see  the 
trustee,  that  kind  and  sensible  Doctor  Eobson ; 
and  I  know  very  well  what  will  be  the  end  of  that. 
He  will  tell  me  and  Bella  to  get  married,  since 
we  have  already  been  silly  enough  to  go  so  far  in 
our  feelings  and  behaviour  towards  each  other. 

"  I  could  not  ask  her,  she  as  she  is,  T  as  I  am 
and  have  been ;  she  so  well  off,  I  in  such  beg- 
garly condition.  And,  Heaven  bless  her!  she 
could  not  ask  me  ;  and  so  we  should  be  in  diffi- 
culty but  for  that  admirable  invention,  the  Doc- 
tor.    Yes,  he  will  settle  all. 

"  Very  well ;  we  marry ;  and  as  I  have  had 
enough  of  the  life  of  towns,  and  as  my  property 
— aha !  my  property  !  Did  I  say  that  ?  Yes, 
but  it  is  true  it  will  be  mine  by  her  free  gift. 
Well,  what  was  I  thinking  ?  Oh,  I  know  ;  as  my 
property  will  be  at  Northope,  I  shall  settle  there 
and  turn  farmer. 

g  2 
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"  Yes ;  and  then  I'll  make  up  for  lost  time, 
and  educate  myself,  by  reading,  if  by  no  more 
direct  course ;  and  Bella  shall  teach  me  all  she 
knows. 

"  And  I'll  do  a  bit  of  Farmer  Pugli  among  the 
poor.  I'll  see  that  every  man  shall  be  lightly  and 
kindly  dealt  with  in  my  union,  and  woe  to  the 
idle  vagrant  and  evil-doer. 

"  "Who  knows  ?  Perhaps  I  may  learn  to  make 
farming  profitable,  and  so  growT  in  social  import- 
ance. Some  day,  perhaps,  even  to  rise  to  be  a 
magistrate. 

"  And  we  will  enjoy  ourselves — Bella  and  I — 
though  in  a  quiet  sort  of  a  way.  "We  might  both 
of  us  ride.  How  proud  I  should  be  to  see  her, 
on  the  back  of  a  handsome  ponj7,  trotting  along 
b}r  my  side  to  market  at  Badford,  or  to  pa}- a  visit 
to  Dr.  Bobson,  or  to  that  worthy  Coroner  who 
seemed  to  have  a  vehement  suspicion  about  me  at 
first  when  he  held  the  inquest. 

"  But  will  my  old  pals  let  me  alone  ?  I  think 
so.  Most  of  them  know — though  probably  Dicky 
Swipe  did  not — the  fate  of  Nobby  Bob  at  my 
hands.  I  can  promise  them  one  thing.  Never, 
under  any  circumstances,  will  I  repeat  the  mis- 
take I  made  with  Dicky,  and  begin  to  yield  to 
their  threats  in  the  hope  of  getting  rid  of  them 
in  that  way. 
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'*  And  that  question  leads  to  another.  Ought 
I  to  expect  to  be  left  alone  if  I  do  not  do  some- 
thing to  justify  protection,  respect,  and  sym- 
pathy ?  Come,  come,  Reuben  Polwarth,  no  more 
delusions ;  no  absurdities  about  your  future  mag- 
nificence ;  be  content  if  you  can  only  enjoy  an 
honest  and  self-respecting  life  in  privacy,  and 
have  Bella  Maxfield  to  wife. 

"  Yes,  I  must  consult  with  her  now  in  this  as  in 
all  things.  Let  me  remember  that,  at  once  and 
for  ever.  Nothing  shall  persuade  me  to  conceal 
from  her  an}r  difficulties  that  may  arise.  She  will 
be  wiser  than  I  in  dealing  with  them,  because  her 
instincts  have  never  been  corrupted — never  twisted 
— never  thwarted. 

M  I  will  open  this  matter  to  her  the  very  first 
opportunity,  and  arrange  with  her  what  is  best  to 
be  done.  The  Doctor,  if  he  is  a  prudent  man, 
will  take  care  that  her  property  is  all  settled  on 
herself;  if  he  isn't  I  must  give  him  a  hint.  It 
must  be  so.  Her  property  shall  not  be  affected 
by  my  past ;  so  far,  at  least,  as  forethought  can 
prevent. 

"  I  see  now  what  to  do.  For  as  many  years  as 
I  preyed  upon  the  public  will  I  labour  for  the 
public.  I  will  be  my  wife's  pensioner  for  board, 
lodging,  and  clothes  for,  say,  seven  years ;  and  all 
the  fruits  of  my  labour  during  that  time  shall  be 
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devoted  to  the  work  of  reparation.  But  I  must 
be  a  free  man  some  day.  So,  after  seven  years 
be  it." 

Such  was  the  dream  of  our  hero  during  the 
exciting  hours  that  elapsed  after  the  perusal  of 
Bella's  letter.  Let  us  note  how  destiny  dealt 
with  it. 

He  was  lying  half-rapt  still,  with  the  visions  he 
had  raised,  among  the  stubble  of  a  corn-field,  and 
was  feeling  as  though  it  would  have  been  deli- 
cious to  lie  on  there  for  many  an  hour  to 
come. 

"Good  God  !  what  is  that  ?"  he  suddenly  ex- 
claimed, leaping  to  his  feet.  He  had  heard  the 
clock  strike  the  hour  of  parade. 

"  Madman  that  I  am  !  Have  I  ruined  all  ?  " 
were  his  frenzied  words,  as  he  began  to  run  with 
breathless  speed  back  to  the  town,  through  the 
streets,  up  to  the  barrack-gate,  up  to  his  room 
for  his  gun,  and  then  on  to  the  parade,  where  he 
stood  bathed  in  sweat,  his  heart  beating  fast  and 
his  ears  noting  Captain  Polwarth's  inquiry, 

"  Who  is  that  ?  " 

"  Reuben  Trew,"  was   the   answer.       "  I  beg 

your    pardon,    Sir "  he    began   to    stammer 

out. 

"  Hold  your  tongue  !  "  thundered  the  Captain. 
"  I  have  noticed  your  growing  inattention  to  your 
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duties  of  late,  and  will  take  care  to  have  you  pro- 
perly punished." 

Again  Reuben  tried  in  the  humblest  terms  to 
say  something  in  explanation  and  apology,  when 
the  Captain  struck  him,  as  if  infuriated  with  his 
insolence,  with  a  cane,  and  cried, 

"  Go  into  the  ranks,  you  scoundrel,  and  be 
silent !  " 

Reuben  forgot  Bella — forgot  his  own  specula- 
tive thoughts  about  Captain  Polwarth's  and  his 
own  relations  —  forgot  everything  but  the  in- 
dignity, to  which  Bella's  letter  and  his  reflections 
thereon  had  lent  new  force,  and  at  once  rushed 
upon  the  Captain  with  his  uplifted  musket.  It 
was  but  the  impulse  of  a  moment,  and  was 
checked  before  he  could  have  struck ;  but  Reuben 
had  not  time  afforded  to  show  the  change 
of  feeling,  even  if  it  would  now  avail.  His 
weapon  was  caught  hold  of,  his  arms  were 
pinioned,  and  only  half  a  minute  later  he  was 
marching  towards  the  barrack-prison,  under  an 
escort  of  men  with  fixed  bayonets. 

It  was  well  the  bearers  of  those  bayonets  kept 
a  close  watch  upon  every  movement  of  the  pri- 
soner. Suicide  once  more  tempted  him.  Already, 
in  the  place  of  the  glowing  paradise  he  had  so 
lately  painted  for  himself,  he  saw  a  something 
worse  than  death  itself  in  the  future. 
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"  Will  they — can  they — flog  me?"  he  asked 
himself.  "  Not,"  he  continued,  with  a  grim  smile, 
"  if  they  give  me  but  a  square  yard  of  wall  against 
which  to  dash  out  my  brains." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

THE    MARCH    TO    PRISON. 

There  are  calamities  too  great  for  the  sufferer 
to  be  able  at  once  fully  to  comprehend  them. 
The  mind,  which  ever  instinctively  seeks  to 
triumph  over  the  casualties  of  life,  may  in  these, 
as  in  less  severe  cases,  endeavour  at  first  to  mea- 
sure the  magnitude  of  its  misery,  but  at  once  falls 
back  baffled  and  appalled — hopeless  and  inert. 

So  was  it  now  with  Reuben.  With  hands 
bound  and  head  fiercely  erect  he  marched  on  in 
silence  among  his  guards  across  the  parade- 
ground,  utterly  unconscious  of  the  incidents  of 
the  moment. 

He  could  see  nothing,  hear  nothing,  think 
nothing,  feel  nothing,  beyond  the  one  terrible 
fact — he  had  fallen  from  the  precipice  on  the 
edge  of  which  he  had  so  long  hovered  dizzily, 
with  the  fear  that  he  must  at  last  leap  down, 
should  no  one  thrust  him  into  the  abyss.  He 
was  as  in  a  dream,  and  walked  and  lived  as  in  a 
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dream.  He  obeyed  whatever  intimations  were 
given  him  by  his  guards  as  they  went  first  to  the 
guardroom;  there  halted,  and  then  fetched  out 
and  put  upon  him  a  pair  of  handcuffs  that  were 
too  small,  and  could  only  be  fastened  by  violence 
rnd  pain  that  for  a  moment  recalled  Reuben  to 
his  senses. 

"  They  hurt  me,"  he  said. 

"  Never  mind,  my  lad ;  it'll  be  all  the  same  in 
a  few  days  or  weeks,"  brutally  said  the  Sergeant 
— the  same  man  that  had  seemed  so  genial  on 
Reuben's  first  meeting  with  him. 

Eeuben  smiled  and  said  no  more,  even  though 
he  saw  the  blood  and  felt  the  torture. 

And  then  again  they  moved  away  towards  the 
military  prison  cells,  Reuben  following  them  as 
mechanically  as  men  in  dreams  are  accustomed 
to  obey  some  oppressive  mystery,  the  nature  of 
which  they  know  not  nor  even  venture  to  investi- 
gate, but  whose  mandates  are  received  as  the 
words  of  an  irrevocable  destiiry.  But  he  was  a 
second  time  snatched,  as  it  were,  from  this  pecu- 
liar state  of  self-forgetfulness  by  an  incident  even 
more  calculated  to  move  him  than  aught  that  had 
occurred  before. 

There  stood  Dicky  Swipe,  just  in  his  way, 
evidently  waiting  to  see  him  and  to  gloat  over  his 
handiwork.     That  spectacle  recalled  Reuben  tho- 
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roughly  to  the  world  and  to  a  keen  sense  of  all 
worldly  things.  He  saw  he  should  have  to  pass 
close  by  Dicky ;  that  he  could  not  evade  him : 
that  the  wretch  had  planted  himself  there  to 
mock  him  by  his  looks,  perhaps  by  his  words. 

Eeuben  regretted  just  then  that  he  could  not 
have  his  freedom  once  more — even  if  it  were  but 
for  half  a  dozen  minutes — to  be  well  spent,  every 
one  of  them,  in  dealing  with  Mr.  Richard  Swipe. 
But  he  was  manacled  and  walking  in  the  midst  of 
guards  with  fixed  bayonets  and  loaded  guns. 

He  might  tell  him  his  mind  in  passing  by  one 
look — one  word — one  gesture.  Reuben  felt  that 
he  could  show  even  by  such  feeble  modes  some- 
thing of  his  loathing  and  his  scorn  for  the  infamy 
of  the  wretch  who  had  betrayed  him. 

And,  as  he  passed  within  a  yard  or  so  of  Dicky 
Swipe,  the  latter  did  see  such  a  look  on  the 
young  soldier's  face  as  made  the  brazen  triumph 
on  his  own  countenance  change  and  falter,  till 
the  only  expression  left  was  of  a  kind  of  shivering 
simper.  But  the  word  that  was  also  to  come 
Reuben  did  not  speak.  No,  instead  of  it — moved 
by  a  sudden  impulse  which  he  did  not  for  a 
moment  wish  to  restrain — he  raised  together  his 
clasped  and  manacled  hands,  leaped  forward,  and 
let  a  crash  as  of  Doomsday  fall  on  Dicky's  skull. 
Down  he  went,  prostrate  on  the  ground — pros- 
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trate  and  bleeding ;  and  then  Reuben,  without  a 
word,  turned  and  fell  back  into  his  place,  and 
went  on  as  peaceably  as  if  no  such  incident  had 
occurred. 

He  entered  the  cell.  There  the  guards  took  off 
the  handcuffs,  though  with  even  greater  difficulty 
than  they  had  put  them  on,  the  wrists  were  so 
swelled  with  the  stoppage  of  the  blood  and  with 
the  pain.  This  done,  they  replaced  them  by 
another  pair  that  were  at  least  easy,  and  left  his 
hands  apart,  though  they  were  not  exactly  what 
the  more  sympathising  soldier  who  officiated  said 
of  them. 

"  There,  now :  you'll  be  a  bit  more  comfortable 
after  that." 

But  although  the  sweat  was  on  Reuben's  brow 
with  the  cruel  pain  inflicted  by  the  process,  he 
hardly  heeded  it;  for,  simultaneously  with  the 
changing  of  the  handcuffs  went  on  the  clearing  of 
his  pockets.  They  took  away  his  knife  and  they 
took  away  his  money,  and  then  they  came  to 
Bella's  letter,  and  were  about  seemingly  to  take 
that  away  also,  for  the  searcher  placed  it  on  the 
little  bench  with  the  other  things. 

"  Don't  touch  that !  "  Reuben  shouted  out,  all 
his  coolness  deserting  him,  and  feeling  once  more 
as  he  had  felt  when  he  fell  with  such  fury  on 
Dicky  Swipe.     But  he  recovered  his  self-control 
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in  time,  and  saw  how  senseless  any  violence  or 
abuse  would  be  to  men  who  could  tyrannise  over 
him,  but  against  whom  he  could  do  nothing. 

So,  after  a  pause  and  a  kind  of  spasmodic 
gulping  down  of  all  sorts  of  fiery  and  passionate 
words  that  thronged  to  his  lips,  he  said,  in  a  sub- 
dued and  tremulous  voice, 

"  Jack,  don't  take  that  letter  from  me !  You 
may  look  in  at  a  few  words  of  it,  if  you  like,  to 
see  that  it  can  only  concern  me.  But  don't  take 
it  away.  You  know  not  what  happiness  came 
with  it  to  me  this  morning.  It  is  the  same  letter 
that  you  brought  me,  Jack ;  but  for  that  letter  I 
should  not  have  been  late  on  parade  —  should 

not  have  been ."     Here  Reuben's  voice  grew 

husky. 

The  loser  of  the  pencil-case  was  not  by  any 
means  a  bad  fellow,  though  a  sadly  prejudiced 
one.  He  was  moved  by  this  appeal,  and  he  at 
once  gave  back  the  letter  to  Reuben,  saying, 

"  Well,  I  don't  suppose  the  court-martial  '11 
want  to  read  love-letters/' 

"  No,  of  course  not ;  thank  you  heartily,  Jack, 
for  this  kindness,  which  I  won't  forget." 

The  men  then  withdrew,  and  left  Reuben 
alone.  He  heard  the  door  fastened,  he  listened 
to  the  echoes  of  the  departing  steps ;  then  he 
heard  the  pacing  of  the  sentinel  that  had  been 
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placed  over  hini,  while  his  eye  saw  through  the 
small  and  high  window,  crossed  with  iron  oars, 
the  glories  of  the  day  die  out,  like  his  own  hopes, 
from  the  sky,  and  darkness  creep  on  :  and  grow 
yet  darker  and  darker  while  the  air  grew  more 
and  more  chilly.  And  then  he  felt  a  strange 
oppression  ;  he  could  not  hreathe,  he  seemed  to 
he  suffocating  either  with  the  closeness  of  the 
atmosphere  or  the  vehemence  of  his  own  inward 
passion. 

He  made  a  new  effort  to  master  this  dangerous 
feeling.  He  began  to  walk  about  and  to  satisfy 
himself  that,  however  close  the  cell  might  at  first 
seem  to  he,  it  was  safe  enough,  healthy  enough  ; 
and  he  did  so,  and  walked  himself  into  a  state  of 
thorough  fatigue,  after  many  hours. 

Then  he  laid  down  upon  his  straw  bed,  felt 
for  Bella's  letter,  drew  it  forth,  kissed  it — gave 
way  to  tears — not  unmanly  ones — and  slept,  say- 
ing, in  his  latest  moment  of  consciousness, 

"Well,  if  she  loves  me,  I  have  not  lived  in 
vain  ! " 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

A   PRISON    REVERIE. 

But  sleep  is  at  times,  or  rather  seems  to  be  at 
times,  exceedingly  treacherous  in  its  wiles  and 
proffered  peace.  You  accept  the  tempting  cup 
that  promises  to  relieve  you  of  so  much  misery, 
that  says  it  will  give  relief  to  the  overcharged 
brain,  and  jaded  nerves,  and  aching  limbs,  and 
you  drink,  and  you  find,  in  oblivion,  the  promise 
fulfilled. 

But  then  comes  the  waking  hour ;  and  you 
discover,  with  a  cry  of  new  anguish,  that  you 
have  been  only  prepared  for  increase  of  suffering 
— that  limb,  and  nerve,  and  brain  are  only 
strengthened  to  become  capable  of  more  exqui- 
site torture.  So  was  it  with  poor  Reuben  next 
morning,  when  he  awoke  at  daybreak,  and  could 
just  see  the  chief  objects  about  him — the  walls, 
the  bench,  and  the  barred  high  window. 

"My  God!  Is  it  all  true,  then?"  was  his 
exclamation,  as  he  raised  himself,  half  in  incre- 
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dulity,  and  expecting  to  see  the  whole  scene 
vanish,  and  he  waking  among  his  comrades  in 
the  barrack-room  No.  5. 

"  Is  it  true  ?  Am  I  that  wretched  fool  ? — that 
wild,  insane  idiot  that  I  dreamed  of?  What, 
with  her  letter  in  my  pocket,  could  I  not  bear  for 
a  few  minutes  or  hours  the  affronts  and  insults 
of  men  ?  Have  I,  with  the  choice  offered  me  — 
happiness  such  as  no  mortal  man  could  ever  hope 
to  exceed,  or  misery  and  degradation  that  no 
man  would  submit  to  and  live — have  I  chosen 
this  ?  " 

He  lay  down  again,  shut  his  eyes,  and  tried  to 
revive  the  same  dreamy  state  of  abstraction  he 
had  experienced  the  night  before.  But  in  a 
couple  of  minutes  or  so  he  leaped  up,  as  if  smitten 
with  some  physical  agony,  and  again  began  his 
self-communings  and  self-reproaches. 

"  Yes,  it  is  true ;  and  I  would  to  God  I  could 
die  at  this  moment  rather  than  live  to  say  so, 
and  to  know  that  she  will  have  to  be  told  of  all. 

"  Oh,  how  exquisitely  I  was  pampering  myself 
in  the  belief  of  my  self-control !  How  safe  I  was 
beginning  to  feel!  "What  did  I  care  for  the 
abuse  of  my  comrades,  or  the  contempt  of  my 
officers?  Had  I  not  outlived  it  all — become 
regardless  of  all  ?  Did  I  not,  even  in  my  secret 
soul,  look  down  upon  them,  and  say,  "Poor  fools! 
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you  think  you  manage  me,  and  understand  me, 
and  make  me  subject  to  you  all !  It  is  I  who 
manage  you,  who  keep  }tou  from  really  injuring 
me ;  who  weigh  you  as  if  you  were  in  the  hollow 
of  my  hand,  and  laugh  at  all  your  devices/  Yes ; 
that  was  growing  up  in  me.     And  now  ?  " 

Reuben  laughed  a  low  laugh  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  soul,  and  then  he  stood  by  the  wall  of  his 
dungeon,  and  his  eyes  glared,  and  he  seemed  like 
a  wild  beast  that,  caught  in  a  trap  from  winch  it 
cannot  retreat,  will  mutilate  itself  in  its  horrible 
fear  and  rage.  Yes,  he  felt  he  must  knock  out 
his  brains  against  those  hard  walls  ;  that  he  had 
so  managed  matters  that  there  was  no  other 
course  half  so  satisfactory. 

But  then  came  over  him  the  reflection,  "  Is  it 
not  through  impulses  of  this  nature  that  I  have 
fallen  into  this  new  calamity  ?  "  He  could  not 
answer  himself  formally.  But  the  question  stuck, 
and  rankled,  and  silenced  him,  and  again  he  sat 
down  for  a  long  hour  of  intense  gloom  and 
despair  on  Ins  straw  bed. 

And  then  his  bread  and  water  were  handed 
in ;  and  there  was  something  in  the  manner  of 
doing  so  that  seemed — perhaps  wrongly  to  Reuben 
— unnecessarily  scornful ;  and  he  lifted  his  foot 
and  sent  both  bread  and  water-vessel  flying  to 
the  other  end  of  his  cell. 

VOL.    III.  H 
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And  then  again  he  laughed ;  and  though  the 
laugh  was  bitter,  it  was  not  so  bitter  as  the  former 
one.  And  he  began  to  think  he  had  not  done  a 
very  wise  thing.  He  was  thirsty  and  needed  the 
drink.  He  went  to  fetch  the  tin  can,  and  found 
a  spoonful  or  two  left  in  the  bottom,  which  he 
drank,  and  then  said  to  himself, 

"  I  was  a  great  fool  not  to  have  drank  first  and 
kicked  after."  And  that  grim  jest  again  amused 
poor  Reuben,  and  made  him  think  he  might  as 
well  look  up  the  bread  and  see  how  that  had 
fared. 

And  wThen  he  had  fetched  it  and  carried  it  to 
his  bed,  it  was  not  long  before  he  was  eating  it, 
and  forgetting  once  more  all  but  the  melancholy 
facts  of  his  position. 

"Yes,"  he  said  to  himself;  "no  matter  how 
blindly  or  foolishly  I  kick  against  it,  I  must  own, 
at  last,  this  is  my  own  doing — not  theirs.  It  is 
I  who  made  Dicky  Swipe  master  of  my  fate. 
Master  ! "  Reuben  repeated  the  w^ord,  and  smiled 
savagely  as  he  remembered  that,  at  all  events,  if 
Dicky  had  been  master,  he  had  found  a  very  un- 
pleasant pupil  that  day  in  the  barrack-yard. 

"  Yes,  it  is  quite  true,  and  the  truth  must  now 
be  accepted  and  dealt  with,  no  matter  how  full  of 
pain  the  dealing  may  prove,  that  I  have  reck- 
lessly and  insanely  given  vent  to  my  blind  anger 
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and  fatal  violence,  and  so  probably  irretrievably 
ruined  myself  with  her  at  the  very  moment  that 
she  had  offered  me  freedom,  life,  and  all  that 
would  make  both  permanently  precious  to  me. 

"  This  is  my  answer  to  her  letter  ! 

"  She  will  now  learn  that  I  have  only  redeemed 
myself  from  one  species  of  crime  to  rush  into 
another  on  the  slightest  provocation.  And,  even 
if  she  might  be  inclined  to  weigh  all  the  excuses 
I  might  present  to  her,  will  she  not,  at  all  events, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  I  am  not  to  be 
trusted — that  the  indulgence  of  my  own  pas- 
sionate impulses  are  to  me  of  more  importance 
than  her  love,  esteem,  and  friendship,  purchased 
at  the  price  of  self-control  ?  " 

With  such  thoughts — coming  in  fresh  gushes 
from  time  to  time,  and  becoming  only  more 
severe,  more  exciting,  from  repetition — did  poor 
Reuben  once  more  set  himself  off  on  his  weary 
journey,  pacing  to  and  fro,  now  from  corner 
to  corner,  now  straight  across  from  wall  to  wall, 
and  suggesting  even  to  himself  his  likeness  (of 
which  we  have  already  spoken)  to  a  caged  beast 
of  prey. 

And  so  hour  by  hour  went  on,  his  whole 
existence  torn  by  a  ceaseless  succession  of  fright- 
ful storms ;  and  always  after  each  came  back  the 
thought  of  the   delights  of  that  fatal  yesterday 

h  2 
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morning.  It  was  that  that  so  maddened  him. 
To  think  that  he  could  have  borne  all  in  adver- 
sity —  and  failed  the  very  instant  fortune 
smiled. 

He  saw  now  that  he  could  not  have  acted  so 
unwisely  in  entering  the  Army,  which  after  all 
had  sheltered  him,  even  in  spite  of  Dicky  Swipe, 
if  he  had  but  held  fast  in  his  own  soul. 

Yes ;  poor  Reuben  was  like  one  in  Alpine 
regions,  who  had  taken  shelter  from  the  bitter 
blast  and  the  wild  tempest  under  a  rock,  and 
remain ed  safe  though  anxious  until  the  fury  had 
been  expended,  and  who  had  then  gone  forth  in 
the  broad  sunshine  and  genial  atmosphere,  to  be 
crushed  beneath  an  avalanche,  which  the  wind  of 
his  own  exulting,  foolish  shouts  had  brought 
down  upon  him. 

And  then,  when  at  last  all  these  currents  of 
thought  and  despair  began  to  run  dry,  and  he 
tried  to  reflect  upon  what  seemed  his  only  conso- 
lation, Bella's  love,  even  that  began  to  appear  in 
a  new  aspect* 

Did  she  love  him  after  all  ?  Had  he  not  even 
in  tliis  deluded  himself  with  absurd  hopes  ? 
What  could  be  more  natural  than  that  a  young 
maiden  should  feel  for  him  without  even  dreaming 
of  loving  him ;  that  she  might  be  grateful  for  the 
service  he  had  done  them  the  night  of  the  bur- 
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glary  by  Nobby  Bob  without  intending  to  show 
her  gratitude  by  making  herself  wretched  for  life 
by  allying  herself  to  a  man  with  so  black  a  past 
and  so  dreary  a  future  ;  or  that,  above  all,  she 
might  wish  to  release  him  from  the  hardships 
and  dangers  of  a  military  life  without  entitling 
him  in  return  to  hope  to  bind  her  by  the  ties  of 
marriage  ? 

Of  course,  in  any  less  bitter  and  self-reproachful 
mood  he  would  have  satisfied  himself  that  at 
least  she  had  done  all  that  he  had  the  slightest 
right  to  expect  she  would  or  could  do  if  she  did 
love  him,  and  more  than  common-sense  could 
expect  or  approve  of  if  she  did  not.  But  he  was 
in  a  morbid,  depressed  mood  ;-  incapable  of  rightly 
estimating  anything  ;  and  therefore  it  was  only 
wonderful  that  he  did  at  last  borrow  some  com- 
fort from  the  thinking  of  her.  It  seemed,  indeed, 
that,  in  spite  of  himself,  she  had  a  beneficial, 
soothing  influence  over  him-,  such  an  influence  as 
mesmerists  and  spirit-rappers  say  can  be  con- 
veyed by  the  magic  links  of  sympathy.  And 
there  is  little  doubt  that  whatever  the  true,  strong 
heart  of  a  good,  affectionate,  and  devoted  girl 
could  do  in  this  way  to  mitigate  her  lover's  mis- 
fortunes by  her  constant  thoughts  of  him,  and 
wishes  for  him,  and  prayers  for  his  welfare,  was 
done  bv  Bella  Maxfield,  though  so  far  off,  and 
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still    happily    unconscious    of    the     events    in 
question. 

And  so,  somehow  or  other,  he  hegan  to  grow 
quieter,  and  to  experience  an  indefinable  sense 
of  relief  and  sympathy.  His  moods  gradually 
became  less  and  less  frantic  in  their  wildest 
moments,  and  the  moods  themselves  were  wider 
and  wider  apart  in  time.  His  eyes  began  fre- 
quently to  fill  with  tears,  and  at  night  he  again 
slept. 


CHAPTEE  IX. 


LETTERS    TO    AND    FRO. 


Extracts  from  a  letter  from  Dr.  Kobson  to 
Bella  Maxfield. 

"My  dear  Miss  Maxfield, — I  have  painful  news 
for  you,  and  I  think  it  is  but  right  to  tell  you  the 
whole  candidly.  You  are  a  brave  girl,  and  will 
know  how  to  bear  the  facts  better  than  I  can  tell 
you. 

"  I  have  been  as  you  wished  me,  to  the  autho- 
rities concerning  Beuben's  discharge,  and  the 
first  news  I  received  was,  that  he  had  struck  the 
commanding  officer,  Captain  Polwarth,  the  nephew 
of  Squire  Gorman,  our  neighbour  only  a  few  miles 
off. 

"  Of  course,  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  mili- 
tary crimes,  and  puts  Keuben  in  serious  danger. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  learn  the  facts  by  careful 
inquiry.  I  found  this  difficult,  for  his  comrades 
were  greatly  prejudiced  against  him.  This  seemed 
to  me  so  strange  that  I  went  to  work  to  find  out 
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what   it   meant;    and  the  result   was   a   painful 
story — one  that  I  fear  will  shock  you  much  to 

hear  of. 

*  *  *  * 

"  It  appears,  then,  that  this  young  man's  pre- 
vious career  has  been  a  bad  one — I  fear  a  very 
bad  one — exposing  him  to  the  laws  and  punish- 
ments of  his  country.  Probably  he  found  it 
difficult  on  leaving  Northope  to  change  this  life, 
as   I  feel  sure  he  had  intended  to   do,   and  so 

enlisted  in  the  Army. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Do  not  be  angry  with  me.  Do  not  ask  what 
you  have  done  or  said  to  warrant  the  caution  I 
am  about  to  give  you.  I  know  this  young  man 
has  cherished  for  you  in  his  heart,  feelings  of  the 
warmest  kind.  I  have  noticed,  too — apart  from 
this  special  commission  that  you  have  confided  to 
me,  and  I  must  say,  with  some  anxiety — that  you 
are  too  much  interested  in  this  stranger  for  your 
own  peace  of  mind  or,  considering  the  posture  of 
affairs,  for  his.  You  are  very  young,  and  would, 
when  3rou  grow  older,  never  forgive  me  if  you  then 
were  able  to  say — '  he  ought  to  have  protected  me 
from  such  a  fate  ! ' 

"  To  sum  up,  it  is  impossible  now  for  me  to 
advise  you  to  think  of  ever  marrying  such  a 
man,  even  if  he  lives.      Pray  dismiss   it,  then. 
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Satisfy  me  of  this  and  I  will  do  nry  best  for  him. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  him,  for  I  wish  first  to  be 
assured  on  this  point,  so  that  I  may  feel  free  to 
act  for  the  best,  and  without  any  unnecessary 
restraint. 

"  Do  this,  and  I  promise  you  not  a  stone  shall 
be  left  unturned  in  his  favour. 

"  Yours,  ever  sincerely, 

"John  Robson." 

Extracts  from  Bella's  answer. 

"  N/ORTHOFE. 

"  My  dear  Sir. 

*  *  *  * 

"  Yes ;  you  have  spoken  honestly,  and  like  a 
true  and  wise  friend.  I  must  do  the  same  to  you. 
I  have  prayed  in  tears  and  deep  sorrow  to  God  to 
enlighten  me  as  to  my  duty,  and  have  but  now 
left  my  dear  mother's  grave,  to  w'hich  I  went 
that  I  might  feel  that  whatever  resolution  I 
came  to  should  be  one  that  my  conscience  would 
approve  of. 

"  My   dear   friend,    I    cannot    desert    Reuben 

Polwarth. 

*  *  #  * 

"  But  let  there  be  no  more  mistakes.  I  have 
now  told  you  what  I  could  not  have  told  to  any 
one  except  under  such  sad  circumstances — the 
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state  of  my  own  feelings ;  and  you  will  see  that, 
beyond  devotion  to  him  in  his  difficulties,  I  wish 
to  be  considered  as  going  no  further  than  is 
necessaiy.  Perhaps  he  ruay  not  now  feel  what  you 
think — what  I  may  have  at  times  thought.  Cir- 
cumstances have  caused  him  to  attach  undue 
importance  and  value  to  my  sympathy  with  him, 
and  he  is  grateful.  It  raa}'  be  no  more  than 
this.  So  that  you  see,  as  regards  us  both,  my 
dear  Sir,  you  must  not  too  hastily  adopt  settled 
views. 


"  Be  as  a  friend  to  him  for  my  sake,  I  entreat 
you.  I  am  sure  he  will  prove  worthy  of  all  you 
can  do  for  him  if  the  opportunity  be  afforded. 
Alas !  Who  among  us  has  suffered  as  he  has 
done  ?  Which  of  us  has  been  tempted  as  he  has 
been  tempted  ?  What  man  can  struggle  more 
heroically  than  he  has  struggled?  But  I  forget 
that  you  do  not  know  his  history  as  I  do.  Let  me, 
then,  assure  you,  that  before  he  left  Northope  he 
gave  my  mother,  in  writing,  a  full  and  evidently 
trustworthy  record  of  all  his  strange,  and  adven- 
turous, and  painful  career. 

"But  you  ought  to  read  this.  So  I  have 
determined,  since  I  wrote  these  last  lines,  to 
intrust  to  you  Reuben's  story.     Pray  guard  it.     I 
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would  not  have  it  lost  for  more  than  I  can  easily 

describe. 

*  *  *  * 

"  You  will  see  that  his  reputed  father  was  not 
his  real  father.  I  hope  you  may  now  draw  some 
good  for  him  out  of  this  fact  by  obtaining  influen- 
tial succour.  The  detective  who  came  here  told 
me  he  came  at  the  instigation  of  this  very  father. 
He  would  not  tell  me  the  name  ;  but  he  said  he 
was  a  gentleman,  and  that,  in  all  probability, 
Reuben  would  be,  if  discovered,  made  heir  to 
large  estates.  I  believed  the  story,  and  sent  the 
detective  on  Reuben's  track.  Then,  when  I  was 
warned  that  I  had  been  deceived,  I  got  my 
mother's  consent,  as  I  told  you,  to  seek  Reuben, 
with  Mattie  and  warn  him.  While  doing  so,  the 
detective  came  up,  Reuben  flew  off,  and  I  heard 
no  more  till  I  knew  he  had  enlisted.  But,  at 
that  second  meeting,  the  detective  half  persuaded 
me  I  had  been  carried  away  by  a  false  alarm.  I 
inclose  you  his  name  and  address,  if  you  should 
think  it  wise  to  send  for  him  or  write  to  him. 
"  Yours,  ever  gratefully, 

"  Bella  Maxfield. 

"P.S.  I  think,  perhaps,  it  might  be  as  well  for 
me  to  see  him  with  you,  if  you  have  no  objection. 
I  seem  to  dread  some  new  calamity.  I  will  come 
but  as  a  sister,  and  so  depart,  unless, — well,  I 
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have  written  the  word,  and  I  will  not  erase  it, 
will  not  he  ashamed  of  it.  But,  trust  me,  one 
only  impulse,  motive,  and  principle  guides  me — 
the  desire  to  know  and  do  what  is  right.  Check 
me,  I  beg  you,  if  I  depart  a  hair's-breadth  from 
that." 

Telegram  from  Dr.  Robson,  Robertson's  Hotel, 
Preston,  to  Mr.  Smart,  Detective. 

"If  the  story  told  to  Bella  Maxfield  about 
Reuben  P.  be  true,  come  instantly.  Your  ex- 
penses and  charges  are  guaranteed." 

Dr.  Eobson's  second  letter  to  Bella  Maxfield. 

14  Good  God !  what  a  discovery  I  have  made  ! 
It  is  incredible  ;  I  don't  believe  it,  while  I  tell 
it  to  you  and  say  that  it  appears  to  be  true. 

"  The  father  of  Reuben  is  Captain  Polwarth, 
his  own  officer,  the  very  man  he  struck — or 
attempted  to  strike  ! 

"  The  instant  I  received  your  manuscript  I 
read  it — read  it  twice  through — and  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  say,  I  did  not  read  it  with  dry  eyes. 
But  I  always  had  a  liking  for  the  young  fellow, 
even  when  I  had  a  strong  misgiving  that  he  was 
plotting  against  the  prosperity  and  peace  of 
Xorthope  by  snatching  away  its  jewel. 

"But  excuse  this  jesting,  which  will  grate  on 
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you  as  it  does  on  myself,  when  I  read  it.  But  I 
am  burdened  with  the  whole  business,  and  must  at 
times  try  to  throw  it  off,  and  stir  my  hair,  and 
rub  my  eyes,  and  look  about  me,  and  make  sure 
I  am  really  awake  and  in  my  perfect  senses  ;  for 
how  else  am  I  to  accept  such  marvels  as  these  ? 
"  I  think  you  had  better  come. 

"  Yours  ever  truly,         John  Eobson." 


CHAPTER  X. 

THE    BOLD    DOCTOR. 

During  the  morning  parade,  Captain  Polwartli 
found  himself  confronted  by  a  short,  good-looking, 
gentlemanly  man,  who,  lifting  his  hat,  said, 

"  Captain  Polwarth,  I  believe  ?  " 

Not  knowing  the  speaker,  and  not  being  accus- 
tomed to  consider  courtesy  any  part  of  the  duty 
of  a  gentleman  to  unknown  people,  the  Captain 
gave  what  the  Poet  Laureate  calls  a  stony  British 
stare  before  he  answered, 

"  ^Yhat  do  you  want  ?  " 

The  Doctor  took  a  card  from  a  tortoiseshell- 
case,  and  handed  it  with  extreme  deliberation  to 
the  Captain,  who  took  it  from  him  and  read  it, 
and  changed  colour  a  little  as  he  did  so.  The 
name,  Robson;  the  place,  Northope ;  and  the 
remembrance  of  things  he  had  heard  about  them, 
in  connection  with  Reuben  Polwarth,  had  sug- 
gested to  him  some  inkling  of  the  cause  of  the 
visit. 
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The  Captain  did  not  attempt  to  conceal  his 
annoyance  and  hauteur,  when  the  Doctor,  after  a 
pause,  and  after  a  glance  round  to  see  that  they 
were  not  within  earshot,  said  to  him, 

"  I  wish  to  be  favoured  with  a  few  minutes' 
conversation." 

"  Will  it  do  here  ?  "  asked  the  Captain. 

"  Yes,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  ;  but " 

Then  the  Doctor  paused,  and  returned  the 
Captain's  original  stare  with  full  interest.  Some- 
how, the  Captain  did  what  the  Doctor  had  not 
done,  quailed  a  little  under  it;  and  that  little 
fact  restored  at  once  the  good  Doctor's  equa- 
nimity, and  made  him  considerate  and  amiable. 

"  I  think,  perhaps,  we  may  as  well  go  upstairs 
into  ray  room.  Perhaps  Mrs.  Polwarth  will  not 
be  any  interruption  ?  "  asked  the  Captain. 

"By  no  means,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned," 
the  Doctor  said. 

And  again  the  Captain  had  left  on  him  an 
unpleasant  impression  that,  perhaps,  it  was  his 
interest  to  have  the  meeting  alone. 

"  This  way,  if  you  please." 

They  went  to  the  quarters  occupied  by  the 
officers,  and  the  Doctor  was  taken  into  a  very 
pleasant  and  airy  sitting-room,  where  Mrs.  Pol- 
warth sat  at  the  piano,  playing  one  of  Mendels- 
sohn's Songs  Without  Wrords. 
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"  Will  you  excuse  me,  my  dear,  for  a  few 
minutes  ?  "  said  the  Captain ;  and  Mrs.  Polwarth 
rose,  made  a  slight  bow  to  the  stranger  in  answer 
to  his  deeper  one,  and  passed  to  her  bedroom. 

"We  are  alone,"  said  the  Captain,  haughtily, 
leaving  the  Doctor  to  find  a  chair  for  himself, 
which,  however,  he  took  care  to  do. 

"  Captain  Polwarth,"  began  the  Doctor,  "  you 
have,  I  believe,  in  the  regiment  a  y oung  man  of 
the  name  of — of — dear  me,  how  could  I  forget  ? 
Oh,  I  know  now,  of  the  name  of  Reuben  Trew  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  under  arrest  at  this  moment." 

"  A  bad  case  I  hear." 

"  Very.  But  you  did  not  come  to  discuss  these 
matters  with  me,  I  presume." 

"  Well,  yes  I  did." 

"  Indeed !  "  And  the  Captain  gave  the  Doctor 
one  of  his  most  superb  looks  of  haughty  inquiry, 
as  if  wondering  what  the  man  was  about,  and 
whether  he  was  in  his  right  senses. 

"I  want,  Captain,  to  interest  you  in  that  young 
man." 

"  Interest  me  !  I  think  he  has  done  all  that 
was  requisite  that  way  himself,  as  he  will  find. 
Interest  me  !  "     There  the  Captain  laughed. 

"Well,  Captain  Polwarth,  it  is  a  long  story, 
and  one  not  easily  to  be  shortened  without  spoil- 
ing the  whole.     I  have  in  my  pocket  a  manu- 
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script — a  pretty  bulky  one,  I  confess — which  I 
have  twice  read  through,  and  which  I  ven- 
ture to  commend,  Captain,  to  your  special 
attention." 

"  Oh,  the  pith  of  it  will  do,  I  daresay.  I  read 
little,  and  converse  less,  that  is  to  say,  with 
strangers." 

The  Doctor  took  no  notice  of  this  insult, 
except  to  show  a  little  increase  of  blood  in  his 
cheeks,  as  he  said, 

"  Well,  the  pith  of  it,  then,  seems  to  be  this. 

This  lad — this  Eeuben — what  the   d is  his 

name  ?  "  said  the  Doctor,  petulantly  to  himself, 
while  the  Captain  sarcastically  observed, 

"  Strange,  that  his  own  friend  should  forget 
his  name." 

"  Very ;  but  I  am  going  to  show  you  a  father 
that  forgot  a  great  deal  more.  But,  let  us  pro- 
ceed gently,  now  that  we  are  beginning.  Trew ! 
Trew  !  Trew!  I  shan't  forget  it  again.  This 
Reuben  Trew,  then,  seems  to  have  had  a  hard 
fate  of  it  from  his  very  cradle,  and  yet  the  story 
is  not  destitute  of  interest." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  the  Captain,  giving  a  porten- 
tous yawn,  but  showing,  in  his  eyes,  a  certain 
anxiety. 

"  Yes,  he  was  bred  in  a  cellar  in  St.  Giles's, 
and  yet  his  father  was  a  gentleman — a  man,  I 

VOL.   III.  I 
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doubt  not,  who  considers  himself  a  pillar  of  the 
aristocracy." 

The  Captain  took  out  his  watch  and  a  note- 
book, as  if  compelled  to  remember  some  appoint- 
ment coming  on.  But  the  Doctor  didn't  trouble 
himself  a  bit  now  about  any  of  the  Captain's 
doings,  but  went  on,  growing  more  confident  at 
every  step. 

"  He  wasr  toor  a  legitimate  son ;  at  least,  I 
think  you,  Captain,  when  you  know  all  the 
proofs  will  be  inclined  to  think  so — and  yet 
his  mother  was  treated  as  unmarried,  and  even 
urged  and  tempted,  in  her  poverty,  to  marry 
another  man,  and  so  renounce  her  own  and  his 
rights.'"' 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Eobson — but  I  have  an 
appointment." 

"  Let  it  wait.  Captain." 

"  Sir  ?  " 

"It  must!'r  emphatically  added  the  Doctor,  in 
a  low,  deep  voice,  and  striking  his  clenched  fist 
with  unconscious  violence  on  the  table  as  he 
said  it. 

The  Captain  started  up,  coloured  violently,  but 
sat  down  again  and  was  silent. 

"Well,  Captain,  the  poor  abandoned  woman 
did  her  best  for  the  poor  abandoned  child ;  and 
so  long  as  she  lived,  she  kept  him  tolerably  free 
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from  vice  even  in  vice's  worst  haunts.  But  she 
died  when  he  was  only,  I  think,  nine  or  ten 
years  old ;  and  then  she  told  him  her  story  on 
her  death-bed." 

The  Doctor  paused  and  wiped  his  forehead, 
glancing  the  while  from  behind  the  folds  of  his 
red  silk  handkerchief  on  the  Captain's  side  face, 
for  the  Captain  had  turned  away,  and  then  had 
managed,  while  leaning  back  in  his  chair,  to  rest 
one  elbow  on  the  table  and  his  head  on  his  hand, 
so  that  even  of  the  side  face  the  Doctor  could  see 
little  but  a  patch  of  dark  cheek,  and  the  nervous, 
quivering  moustache. 

"  Told  him  her  story,  you  say  ?  "  observed  the 
Captain,  noticing  the  silence,  and  thinking,  per- 
haps, he  had  better  say  something. 

"  Yes ;  that  she  had  been  married  in  Scotland, 
but  found  her  marriage  subsequently  denied — 
partly  through  her  own  misconduct,  as  she  con- 
fessed. And  then  first  he  had  heard,  not  the 
name,  but  the  occupation,  of  the  father — that  of 
a  law  student." 

"  Law  student !  Indeed  !  How  strange  !  " 
observed  Captain  Polwarth,  as  if  this  single  fact 
seemed  to  awaken  his  interest  for  the  first  time 
in  the  whole  story. 

"  Yes ;  and  that  was  all  the  poor  lad  knew 
when  his  mother  died." 

i  2 
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"  Poor  lad  !  poor  lad  !  What  a  pity  that  she 
could  not  have  either  said  less  or  more  !  " 

"  Yes ;  but  so  it  was.  And  the  lad  rapidly 
passed  through  every  stage  of  the  direst  poverty 
and  distress  ;  then  became  a  thief " 

"  "Well,  Doctor,  I  really  wish  to  hear  no  more. 
You  can  scarcely  expect  me  to  listen  to  such 
stories  of  baseness." 

"What!  not  when  the  hero  of  them  is  well 
connected  ?  Has  the  true  '  blue  blood  '  of  aris- 
tocracy in  his  veins  ?  Oh,  pardon  me,  Captain  ! 
I  am  sure  you  could  not  be  more  interested  in 
him  if  he  were  your  own  son." 

Again  there  was  a  deep  and  most  significant 
silence. 

Presently  the  Doctor  said, 

"  Yes,  he  became  a  thief,  and  he  found  blessed 
instructors,  and  he  throve  amazingly  in  guilty 
knowledge,  and  skill,  and  practice ;  but — and  I 
offer  the  theory  to  you  with  all  my  heart,  to  see 
if  it  be  worth  anything — either  his  aristocratic 
blood  or  his  natural  instincts  made  him  at  times 
boggle  at  the  morality  of  the  thieves'  quarter,  and 
at  times  even  carried  him  so  far  as  to  make  him 
struggle  for  days,  weeks,  and  even  months 
together  to  earn  an  honest  livelihood.  But  it 
was  not  to  be — not  till  love  had  transformed 
him." 
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"  Love!"  repeated  the  Captain,  who  had  fallen, 
apparently,  into  a  deep  study. 

"  Yes,  he  came  down  into  our  neighbourhood — 
your  uncle's,  Captain,  and  mine.  It  was  he  who 
with  a  companion  from  London,  broke  into  your 
uncle's  house  and  carried  off  your  uncle's  plate." 

"Is  it  possible  ?  "  faintly  echoed  the  Captain. 

"  And  then  comes  the  most  wonderful,  and  I 
think  I  may  say  romantic,  part  of  the  story.  The 
very  day  of  that  burglary  he  saw  a  most  charming 
young  person — a  Miss  Maxfield — who,  with  her 
mother,  had  been  robbed  by  the  other  burglar, 
while  both  were  waiting  for  the  darkness  before 
attacking  the  Squire's  house.  This  meeting,  en- 
hancing the  effect  of  his  many  better  moods  in 
a  past  time,  seems  to  have  decided  him  at  last. 
With,  what  I  call  true  generosity  and  high  soul 
— an  aristocratic  manifestation,  Captain,  if  you 
please — he  agreed  to  give  the  whole  proceeds  of 
the  burglary  to  the  companion,  in  return  for  a 
pledge  that  he,  Reuben,  should  be  left  undis- 
turbed to  work  out  his  new  career.  The  other 
fellow,  a  hard,  unconscionable  vagabond,  whose 
very  name  is  redolent  of  rascality — '  Nobby  Bob/ 
— fearing  that  Eeuben  would  repent  of  this  bar- 
gain, found  a  new  hiding-place  for  the  plunder, 
which  was  discovered  and  brought  back  as,  I  be- 
lieve, you  know." 
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"  Yes,  I  was  present  when  it  was  brought  back," 
said  the  Captain,  in  a  constrained,  tuneless  kind 
of  voice. 

"  Well,  that  led  to  Nobby  Bob's  hunting  up  his 
old  pupil  and  companion,  and  getting  shot  for  his 
pains.  And  that  fact  again  led  to  what  I  take  to 
be  a  very  decided  case  of  peculiar  relations  be- 
tween Reuben  and  Miss  Bella  Maxfield." 

"  Bella  Maxfield  !     Pretty  name." 

"  Xot  half  so  pretty  as  her  person." 

"Indeed!" 

"  I  wish  you  could  see  her,  Captain." 

"  Why  ?  "  the  Captain  was  about  to  say,  but 
stopped  the  impulse  in  time. 

"  But  in  the  very  midst  of  their  pleasant  dreams 
at  Xorthope  came  like  a  shell  the  knowledge  of 
his  former  life  to  Miss  Maxfield  and  her  mother. 
That  was  a  sad  time  !  I  did  not  know  then  what 
I  know  now.  I  only  saw  there  was  trouble,  and 
when  I  was  called  in  to  see  the  young  gentleman 
— then  in  a  raging  fever — I  caught  only  imper- 
fectly things  that  they  saw  clear  enough.  The 
upshot  was  his  full  and  manly  confession,  which 
I  have  now  the  honour  to  place  in  your  hands, 
Captain  Polwarth." 

"Mine!"  said  the  Captain,  with  a  strange 
mixture  of  bluster  and  trepidation.  "  What  on 
earth " 
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Turning  a  livid  countenance,  that  he  was 
unable  to  prevent  from  working  fearfully  as  he 
spoke,  he  said,  in  a  grating  voice, 

"  Incredible  !  Incredible  !  Your  proofs  !  " 
"  Proofs  ! "  repeated  the  Doctor,  glad  of  his 
own  foresight  and  tact  that  had  helped  to  bring 
things  to  this  point,  which  was  exactly  what  he  had 
wanted ;  for  he  had  been  greatly  afraid  the  Cap- 
tain would  keep  him  at  arm's  length,  and  refuse 
to  listen.    "  Proofs,  Captain  ?    Well,  the  first  is — if 

you  will  talk  to  the  young  gentleman  himself " 

"  Your  proofs,  Sir  ! "  roughly  demanded  the 
Captain  a  second  time. 

"  His  name — which  he  took  when  he  took  up 
an  honest  life,  and  before  he  was  driven  into  the 
Army — tells  its  own  story." 

"  It  was " 

"  Reuben  Polwarth." 
"That  all?" 

"  Oh,  dear,  no !  Pray  excuse  me  for  one 
minute,  and  you  shall  have  any  amount  of  satis- 
faction you  please." 

Without  giving  time  for  answer  or  objection, 
the  Doctor  ran  down  the  stairs,  walked  as  fast  as 
dignity  wrould  permit  across  the  parade-ground, 
went  out  at  the  gate,  and  in  two  minutes  more 
again  presented  himself  to  the  troubled  and  miser- 
able   Captain   in   company   with    the   detective. 
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The  Captain"s  first  glance  told  him  who  it  was, 
and  how  hopeless  must  be  any  further  attempt  to 
plead  incredulity. 

"  I  have  the  honour  once  more  to  report  myself 
to  you,  Captain  Polwarth,"  said  Mr.  Smart ;  "  once 
more,  and  for  the  last  time,  I  beg  to  offer  you 
my  congratulations  that  the  young  gentleman  is 
found.  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  clear  up  any 
and  every  doubtful  point.''' 

"  You  mean,  Smart,  to  say " 

"  I  do,  Captain.  Beyond  all  question,  Reuben 
Polwarth  is  Reuben  Trew,  and  your  son ;  and,  in 
spite  of  his  past  career,  I  venture  to  assure  you 
that  I  don't  think  there  breathes  in  England  just 
now  a  more  honest  man,  or  a  more  brave,  and 
gallant,  and  gentlemanly  spirit." 

"  Yes,  Captain,"  added  the  Doctor,  "  I  begin  to 
think  the  '  blue  blood '  has  the  virtue,  after  all, 
ascribed  to  it — or  at  least,  if  I  were  in  your  place, 
I  should  be  exceedingly  willing  to  be  persuaded 
of  it." 

AYe  need  not  further  dwell  on  the  scene.  The 
Captain  saw  that  present  resistance  was  useless ; 
so,  while  he  made  no  acknowledgments,  he  asked 
many  questions  about  Reuben,  and  about  diffi- 
culties he  saw  in  the  story,  and  the  whole  of 
which  were  so  instantaneously  cleared  up  that 
even  questioning  was  gradually  dropped. 
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The  Captain  now  produced  wine  and  biscuits 
and  began  to  play,  in  a  distant,  uneasy,  haughty 
style,  the  part  of  host.  It  seemed  as  though  he 
wanted  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  then  again  wanted 
to  detain  them,  either  to  discover  new  openings 
for  escape  or  new  consolations  for  yielding  to  the 
inevitable,  and  making  the  best  of  it. 

If  he  did  this  it  was  obviously  important  that 
the  secret  should  be  kept  jealously  unknown  in 
the  barracks.  And  for  that  he  was  dependent  upon 
these  two  men.  Hence  his  wish  to  delay  them — 
propitiate  them — while  he  gained  more  time  for 
thought. 

At  last  he  said, 

"  Does  he  know — that — that — which  you  be- 
lieve?" 

"  No,  not  from  us,"  said  the  Doctor. 

"  Will  you  keep  the  matter  to  yourselves  ?  " 

"  Assuredly  we  will  for  the  present.  Pray  take 
your  own  time  and  method." 

"  And  is  it  only  known  to  j^ou  two  ?" 

"  And  to  Miss  Maxfield,  my  charming  ward,  if 
I  may  call  her  so,  for  I  am  the  trustee  to  her 
property,  appointed  by  her  deceased  mother." 

"  Property !     Has  she  property  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  enough  for  comfort  and  independence, 
even  if  she  marries  and  has  a  family,  and  reckon- 
ing nothing  for  her  husband's  earnings ;  but  not 
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enough  for  luxury  or  any  kind  of  ostenta- 
tion." 

"  Well,  gentlemen,  leave  me  for  a  few  hours  to 
think  over  matters.  I  will  send  to  you  when  I 
wish  to  see  you  again." 

"  And  shall  I  leave  the  manuscript  ?  " 

"  Y — yes.  It  can  do  no  harm.  Write  your 
address — I  mean  the  name  of  your  inn — on  the 
margin  there,  in  pencil,  and  you  shall  see  or  hear 
from  me  speedily.  Meantime,  oblige  me  by  im- 
plicit silence." 

"  We  will,  depend  upon  it,  Captain.  We  have 
the  honour  to  wish  you  good  morning." 

And,  so  saying,  the  Doctor  backed  himself  and 
the  detective  out  of  the  room,  and  left  the  Captain 
to  ruminate  over  all  he  had  heard,  and  in  no  very 
enviable  frame  of  mind. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

eeuben's  consideratexess  for  the  court- 
martial  INDUCES  HIM  TO  THINK  HE  MAY  AS 
WELL    SAVE    IT    THE    TROUBLE    OF    MEETING. 

It  is  growing  dark.  Reuben  sits  on  his  straw 
bed  watching  the  slow  disappearance  of  the  light, 
listening  to  every  sound  that  appears  strange,  yet 
keeping  himself  in  an  attitude  of  seeming  list- 
lessness,  for  at  times  he  is  troubled  by  the 
thought, 

"Ami  watched?" 

A  magnificent  sunset.  Reuben  can  see  through 
those  bars  the  orange  suffusion  that  fills  the  sky, 
and  the  rich  purple  clouds  at  the  back,  and  the 
exquisitely  beautiful  spots,  like  fairy  isles,  that 
float  in  the  middle  of  the  clear  orange  tint.  He 
sighs  as  his  eye  rests  upon  all  this  beauty  and 
gloiy,  and  wonders  why  his  own  life  must  be 
such  a  perpetual  discord  and  humiliation. 

It  is  still  much  too  light  to  begin  the  work  he 
has  determined  upon — escape.  His  aim  is  to 
wait  till  his  ordinary  time  for  bed,  and  then  the 
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moment  he  has  exchanged  a  "  Good-night !"  with 
the  sentry,  so  that  the  latter  will  know  he  is 
in  the  cell,  and  is  going  to  sleep,  then  to  start, 
and  so  secure  nearly  two  hours  at  the  worst  for 
flight.  But  he  means  so  to  shape  the  appearance 
of  his  bed  that,  should  the  other  sentries,  as  they 
come  on  duty  successively,  look  in,  they  will 
think  they  see  him  there,  and  not  care  to  disturb 
him.  That  is  his  hope  ;  but  he  is  quite  prepared 
practically  to  find  that  he  may  not  be  left  undis- 
turbed for  more  than  a  couple  of  hours,  and  out 
of  this  he  may  have  to  spend  a  full  half  hour  in  the 
delays  connected  with  the  start  and  the  getting 
beyond  the  outer  wall. 

And,  as  he  sits  there,  conscious  that  the  dusk 
is  increasing,  though  so  slowly  as  to  make  him 
often  impatient,  he  reviews  once  more  to  himself 
the  propriety  of  the  step,  for  he  has  only  deter- 
mined upon  the  escape  after  a  good  deal  of  hesi- 
tation. 

"  Tisn't  about  him,  I  care.  Father  or  no 
father,  I  am  quite  clear  that  we  are  "best  apart. 
If  I  can  get  away,  I  want  nothing  from  him, 
unless,  indeed,  he,  being  my  father,  is  willing  to 
do  justice  to  my  mother  and  me,  by  declaring  me 
legitimate.  But  I  don't  think  that  will  happen. 
Captain  Polwarth  is  about  the  last  man  in  the 
world,  I  fancy,  to  take  even  his  own  son  by  the 
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hand,  if  he  found  him  in  me,  in  this  plight,  and 
with  such  a  history.  Away,  therefore,  with  idle 
dreams.     That  will  never  be. 

"  But  what  about  the  Doctor  and  the  detec- 
tive ?  They  are  hanging  about,  and  yet  keep 
aloof  from  me.  Am  I  in  any  way  interfering 
with  their  plans  by  securing  my  own  safety  ? 
How  can  I  do  so  ?  It  is  certain,  if  I  stay,  I 
must  be  tried ;  if  tried,  I  must  be  convicted ;  if 
convicted,  I  must  be  severely  punished.  Let 
them  get  all  the  influence  they  can,  the  result 
can  only  be  to  mitigate  damages,  as  the  lawyers 
say. 

"  When  all's  done  there  are  but  three  real 
things  to  settle — how  I  shall  get  away,  how 
manage  to  do  well  when  I  have  got  away,  and 
how  to  keep  all  right  with  Bella — God  bless  her  I 
— pending  the  time  when  I  can  speak  to  her  like 
a  man.  Well!  as  to  these  things;  my  escape 
settles  the  first  effectually ;  if  I  get  to  the  United 
States,  my  industry  will  guard  the  second ;  and, 
as  to  the  third,  Bella  will  be  only  too  glad,  when 
she  knows  all  (and  she  shall  know  very  soon),  to 
see  that  I  still  hold  my  fate  in  my  own  hand,  in 
spite  of  adverse  fortune. 

"  There  is,  however,  one  perplexity.  Bella 
began  to  say  something,  when  she  found  me  on 
the  stone  heap,  about  the  detective's  hunting  me 
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■ — the  funny  vagabond — for  '  my  own  good.' 
Well,  now  again  I  find  him  hovering  about  me, 
and  on  a  good  understanding  with  the  Doctor. 
But,  then,  why  doesn't  he  speak?  I  may  be 
running  unconsciously  either  into  new  dangers — 
though  I  can't  see  them — or  away  from  great 
advantages,  which,  I  own,  appear  to  me  equally 
in  the  clouds. 

"  But  can  I  afford  to  lose  my  present  chance 
while  waiting  for  their  explanations  ?  The  ques- 
tion settles  itself.  It  is  dark ;  I  shall  begin  the 
moment  I  hear  the  relief.  Hark  !  Yes,  there  it 
is." 

Beuben  waited  till  the  new  sentry  was  alone 
and  comfortably  settled  in  his  solitude ;  then  he 
gave  a  tremendous  yawn,  so  that  it  might  be  sure 
to  reach  the  sentry's  ears,  and  then  he  called 
out, 

"  Good-night,  comrade  !  Time  for  all  virtuous 
people  to  go  to  bed,  so  I'm  off.     Good-night ! " 

"  Good-night ! "  replied  the  sentry,  in  a  low 
and  sullen  tone,  as  if  he  were  debating  with  him- 
self whether  a  prisoner  had  a  right  to  talk  to  a 
sentry  thus,  and  whether  he  ought  to  answer. 

Beuben  listened  a  moment,  with  his  ear  close 
to  the  door. 

"  All  right !  He's  tramping  up  and  down. 
Now  for  it !" 
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Reuben  had  two  extra  rugs  that  he  had  ob- 
tained on  the  plea  of  feeling  cold,  and  which, 
strange  to  say,  Captain  Polwarth  had  himself 
supplied  when  he  was  consulted  on  the  matter. 
These  rugs  he  now  threw  on  to  the  floor  from  off 
the  bed,  also  a  single  blanket.  Then  he  knocked 
up  his  bed  into  the  best  possible  resemblance  of 
a  man  asleep,  with  the  ordinary  coverlet  on  the 
top- 

His  next  operation  was  to  knot  together  into 
one  continuous  and  bulky  rope  the  blanket  and 
the  two  rugs,  saying  to  himself  the  while, 

"  I  ought  to  test  them  before  using,  but  the 
depth  isn't  much,  and  time's  short,  and  the  bars 
which  I  cut  through  will  no  longer  bear  my 
weight,  I  am  happy  to  say,  except  the  top  one, 
which  can't  be  made  use  of  by  throwing  at  it 
such  an  elephant  of  a  rope  as  this  is.  I  must 
trust  to  my  skill  in  making  the  knot."  However, 
he  put  one  end  under  his  foot  and  then  tested 
the  nearest  knot  by  pulling  with  his  utmost 
strength.  Then,  shifting  the  end,  he  tried  the 
other  knot  in  the  same  way,  and  with  equal  satis- 
faction. 

It  was  essential  to  his  plan  not  to  leave  any 
taletellers  behind  him  of  an  obvious  character  to 
a  casual  glance,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  bed 
or  the  table  out  of  place.     He  had,  therefore,  to 
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mount  the  wall  without  their  aid.  This  he  hoped 
to  accomplish,  first  by  making  a  slight  hole 
between  the  courses  of  the  masonry  just  large 
enough  for  his  toe  to  rest  on  a  moment  and  form 
his  first  step.  The  second  the  same.  The  third, 
for  holding  by,  not  standing  on,  was  ready.  He 
had  managed  to  insert  his  bit  of  iron — his  im- 
promptu file — in  a  similar  place  higher  up ;  and 
he  had  seen,  by  the  measurement  of  his  eye,  that, 
once  on  the  second  step,  and  holding  by  the  iron 
file  above  lrim,  he  could  easily  reach  the  top  bar 
of  the  grating,  which  he  had  purposely  left  in  its 
integrity.  His  only  remaining  difficulty  was  the 
getting  up  his  unwieldy  rope.  He  could,  had  he 
dared  to  spare  the  time,  have  soon  manufactured 
a  capital  one  out  of  the  rugs  and  blanket,  but  he 
could  not  venture  the  delay. 

Yet  he  feared  that,  if  he  attempted  to  cumber 
himself  with  the  weight  of  his  rope,  he  should 
hardly  be  able  to  make  his  ascent.  The  toe-room 
was  so  slight  for  the  two  steps  that  a  hair's - 
breadth  error,  one  way  or  the  other,  might  throw 
him  down.  Then,  too,  the  bit  of  iron  was  so 
weak  in  itself,  and  so  slightly  fixed,  that  he  did 
not  want  to  trust  to  it  for  above  a  single  second 
while  he  caught  at  the  sound  iron  bar  above. 

He  cast  about  for  the  usual  aid — a  bit  of 
string  to  carry  up  with  him,  by  which,  when  up 
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he  might  (having  the  support  of  the  bar)  haul  up 
the  heavy  rope  below.  But  he  had  nothing  of 
the  sort,  could  make  nothing  of  the  sort. 

Suddenly  he  took  off  his  braces,  managed  to 
fasten  them  end  to  end  by  the  aid  of  the  leather 
loops ;  then,  remembering  he  had  found  a  pin, 
and  put  it  by,  as  a  thing  of  possible  value,  in  his 
bed,  he  hunted  some  minutes  for  it,  found  it,  and 
managed  to  fasten  one  of  the  braces  so  firmly  to 
the  rug  that  formed  one  end  of  his  rope,  that  he 
was  able  to  lift  the  whole  as  high  as  he  could 
reach,  without  any  signs  of  giving  way. 

Now  he  was  ready.  He  saw  all  clear  before 
him.  He  put  the  table  under  the  window,  got  on 
to  it,  and  found  he  could  then  just  manage,  after 
two  or  three  trials,  to  throw  the  end  of  the  brace 
through  the  bars  and  get  it  entangled.  Then  he 
pulled  gently,  and  found  it  stick.  Then  he 
allowed  more  and  more  wTeight  to  hang  on  it,  bit 
by  bit,  till  the  whole  was  supported :  though  it 
seemed  to  him  to  move  almost  imperceptibly,  as 
if  sliding  down.  With  breathless  haste  the  table 
was  put  back ;  the  toe  planted  in  the  almost 
imperceptible  crevices,  but  safely  planted;  he 
holding  the  bit  of  iron,  while  on  the  second 
crevice,  equally  minute ;  and  then  he  could  just 
touch  the  bottom  of  the  window,  to  help  him 
while  standing  on  the  bit  of  iron.     All  the  rest 
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was  easy.  In  a  second  or  two  more  lie  was  hold- 
ing with  one  hand  the  uncut  bar  at  the  top,  and 
convulsively  clutching  at  the  end  of  the  brace, 
which  was  fast  gliding  from  point  to  point  of  the 
intricacies  of  the  ironwork. 

It  was  but  the  work  of  another  minute  to  fasten 
the  brace  lightly  round  the  uninjured  bar,  to 
break  away  the  cut  bars,  and  drop  them  as  lightly 
as  possible  on  the  sward  outside,  to  force  his  big 
rope  through  the  aperture,  and  to  glide  down, 
after  listening  for  a  moment  for  the  sentry's  step, 
which  he  does  not  hear :  why,  it  is  too  late  to 
weigh. 

Eeuben  lands  safely  on  the  ground  in  the  dark- 
ness, just  in  time  to  hear  the  terrible  words, 

"  You're  a  dead  man  if  you  stir/' 


K   2 


CHAPTER  XII. 

BELLA    SEEKS    A   FREEND. 

Squire  Gorman  was  riding  past  "  The  Tra- 
veller's Joy  "  one  afternoon,  when,  to  his  surprise, 
the  boy  ran  after  him  and  said  a  lady  wished  to 
speak  with  him  in  Mr.  Jessop's  parlour. 

The  Squire  went  in  in  an  easy,  careless  mood, 
with  his  riding-whip  in  his  hand  and  his  hat  on 
his  head  ;  but,  at  the  first  glimpse  of  "  the  lady  " 
his  attitude  and  manner  underwent  a  sudden 
change.  At  the  sight  of  a  fair  young  creature, 
standing  before  him  with  downcast  eyes,  he  re- 
moved his  hat  and  gazed  with  wonder  and  admi- 
ration. The  pale  but  most  lovely  features ;  the 
slender  but  still  rounded  and  elegant  form ;  the 
modesty,  sorrow,  and  embarrassment  painted  in 
the  face,  and  enhanced  by  the  mourning  garb,  all 
together  gave  the  Squire  the  impression  that  he 
saw  a  more  truly  beautiful  and  interesting  girl 
than  he  had  ever  before  met  with  in  his  long 
life. 
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As  lie  gazed,  wondering  what  could  be  the 
nature  of  her  business  with  him,  he  began  to 
share  her  own  confusion,  and  then  to  be  annoyed 
at  his  folly,  and  then  he  said,  courteously, 

"  You  wished  to  see  me,  I  believe  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Bella  Maxfield  in  a  voice  that, 
in  spite  of  constraint,  was  still  inexpressibly 
sweet  and  pathetic.  "  I  am  very  bold,  I  fear ; 
but— but u 

"  Speak  out.  Pray  do.  I  shall  be  only  too 
glad  to  be  of  service  to  you — to  any  friend  of  my 
worthy  host  and  hostess  here." 

"  There  is  a  young  man,"  said  Bella — then 
stopped,  in  confusion. 

"  There  generally  is,"  thought  the  Squire  to 
himself,  though,  of  course,  he  said  nothing,  and 
took  care  not  to  smile. 

"  He  was  at  my  mother's  house  for  many 
weeks.  Since  he  left  us  he  got  into  difficulties, 
and  entered  the  Army,  and  there " 

"  Got  into  worse  difficulties,  I  suppose  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir;  struck  his  officer — Captain  Pol- 
warth." 

"  Ah  !  Oh  !  Indeed  !  I  begin  to  understand 
now.     Has  he  been  tried  by  court-martial  ?  " 

"  Xo,  Sir;  not  yet." 

"  Then  you  want  me  to  say  a  word  to  my 
nephew,  I  suppose  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  Sir." 

""  How  came  he  to  strike  his  superior  officer  ? 
I  need  not  tell  you  that  that  is  one  of  the 
heaviest  of  military  offences." 

"  He  came  late  on  parade." 

"  Sorry  to  hear  that.  Negligent  and  careless, 
[  suppose  ;  or  perhaps  worse/' 

"  Oh !  no,  no,  no  !     No,  indeed,  Sir  ! " 

"How,  then?" 

"  He  had  received  a  letter  that  morning,  which 
very  much  excited  him  hy  proposing  to  help  him 
to  leave  the  Army;  and  he  was  in  the  fields, 
thinking  ahout  it,  when  he  heard  the  clock 
strike." 

"  Unlucky  letter  !  Is  it  a  fair  question  to  ask 
who  was  the  writer  ?  " 

"  I  was,  Sir,"  said  Bella,  ready  to  sink  into  the 
floor. 

"  Well,  my  pretty  maiden,  I  suspected  as  much. 
Come,  come,  I  should  think  we  may  do  some- 
thing." 

"  Oh,  Sir !  if  you  can  ! "  said  Bella,  clasping 
her  hands  and  with  her  eyes  streaming  with 
tears. 

"  There  !  there  !  Be  patient.  I  will  write  to 
Captain  Polwarth  to-night." 

"Oh,  Sir!"  added  Bella,  thinking  of  the  fact 
she  did  not  dare  to  reveal — the  relationship  of  the 
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Captain  and  the  prisoner ;  "I  am  sure  the 
Captain  would  never  forgive  himself  if  aught 
were  to  happen ! "  She  felt  now  she  was  getting 
into  a  dangerous  topic,  and  stopped.  But  the 
Squire,  who  was  a  quick  observer  and  specially 
fitted  to  understand  natural  emotion,  divined 
instantly  some  latent  meaning  in  her  words,  and 
began  to  muse  : 

"  This  young  man,  I  think  you  said,  was  in 
your  house  for  some  weeks.  Pray,  when  was 
that?" 

Bella,  full  of  apprehension,  answered  him. 
conscious  he  might  be  verging  on  a  terrible  reve- 
lation ;  and  immediately  he  said, 

"  Why,  that  was  just  after  the  robbery  here  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir,"  said  Bella,  faintly. 

"  Of  course,  my  dear,  you  won't  suppose  me  to 
be  connecting  the  two  ideas  together ;  but,  am  I 
wrong  in  saying  that  there  was  some  talk — idle 
enough,  no  doubt — about  this  young  man's  con- 
nection with  the  undoubted  burglar,  whom  he 
afterwards  shot  in  your  house  ?  * 

"  No,  Sir ;  it  was  so,"  murmured  Bella,  grow- 
ing more  and  more  pallid  and  faint  every 
instant. 

"  But  he  was  honourably  acquitted  by  the 
Coroner's  inquest,  I  think  ?" 

"  Yes,    Sir,"     again     murmured     Bella,    con- 
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scions  that  her  lover  had  been  guilty  all  the 
while. 

"  Vrell,  my  dear,  yon  will,  I  am  sure,  pardon 
the  interest  I  feel  in  you,  which  makes  me  say 
you  should  be  cautious." 

"  Oh,  yes,  Sir !  but  I  know  all.  He  told  me 
all  most  honourably." 

"All?"  re-echoed  the  Squire. 

Her  face  fell.  She  had  revealed  what  she  had 
not  intended  to  reveal;  perhaps  irretrievably 
injured  her  lover. 

"  Miss  Maxfield,  permit  me  to  ask  one  ques- 
tion." 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

"  Is  it  understood  that  I  must  be  content  with 
partial  facts  ?" 

She  said  nothing,  she  could  say  nothing  to 
this,  so  she  began  to  weep  in  great  distress.  The 
Squire  looked  troubled,  but  was  moved  by  pity 
for  the  poor  girl,  whose  agitation  increased  every 
moment.     Then  he  said, 

"  I  think,  if  I  might  advise,  that  the  truest 
wisdom  and  the  frankest  dealing  would  be,  also 
here  as  in  so  many  other  critical  matters,  the 
most  successful  policy.     Don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

«  Y— yes,  Sir,"  sobbed  Bella. 

"  Come,  then,  have  no  fear  of  me — if,  as  I 
begin   to    suspect,    I   have    some    very    remote 
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personal  interest  in  this  business.  I  am  not  a 
vindictive  man." 

"  Oh,  no,  Sir !  I  never  feared  that." 

"  What  do  you  fear,  then  ?  " 

But,  while  Bella  was  trying  to  frame  a  reply, 
he  suddenly  broke  in  with  another  question, 

li  "What  is  the  name  of  the  young  man  ?" 

"  Reuben  Polwarth,"  said  Bella,  conscious  that 
all  must  be  now  known,  and  relieved  from  the 
burden  of  secrecy,  for  which  she  felt  so  little 
fitted. 

The  Squire  started  as  if  he  had  been  shot,  and 
then,  on  recovering  his  calmness,  walked  up  and 
down  the  room  for  nearly  a  minute  before  he 
again  spoke  ;  and  then  he  asked,  in  a  harsh,  stern 
voice  that  would  have  frightened  Bella  out  of  her 
secretiveness,  even  if  she  had  been  attempting  to 
maintain  it, 

"  The  Captain's  missing  son  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir." 

"  Indeed  !  Indeed  !  Indeed  !  And  the  robber 
of  my  house,  I  suppose  ?" 

"  I  will  not  tell  you  an  untruth,  Sir ;  I  cannot. 
That  was  his  last  work  of  crime.  And  he  gave 
up  the  whole  to  his  comrade,  in  order  that  that 
terrible  man  might  consent  to  leave  him  alone. 
And  since  then  he  has  been  struggling — he — 
since "     Here  her  tears  choked  her  voice 
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for  an  instant,  but  she  recovered  herself,  and 
said,  "  Oh,  Sir !  if  only  you  could  know  all ; 
how  nobly  he  has  redeemed  himself — how  he  has 
resisted  temptation — how  been  driven  into  the 
very  last  stages  of  want,  and  hunger,  and  desti- 
tution— but  never — never  again  into  crime  ! " 

"  He  has  told  you  this?" 

"  No,  no,  Sir ;  I  know  very  little  of  all  this 
from  himself,  but  a  great  deal  from  other  people  ; 
from  the  detective  who  was  employed  by  Captain 
Polwarth  ;  from  the  farmer  who  found  him  dying 
of  cold  and  hunger  in  his  shed,  and  who  quite 
took  to  him ;  and  from  my  own  trustee  and 
guardian,  Dr.  Robson,  who  has  learned  much 
about  him,  confirming  his  own  statements.  Oh, 
believe  me  !     I  entreat  you,  believe  me  !" 

"  I  will  do  so.  I  cannot  help  it.  He  must  be, 
indeed,  vile  if  he  could  deceive  you.  But  this  is 
a  terrible  and  sudden  blow.  I  wanted  to  find 
this  young  man,  myself;  wanted  to  make  him  my 
heir  ;  and,  although  that  dream  has  died  out  with 
many  others,  it  is  very  painful  to  learn  now  who 
and  what  he  is.  But  I  have  no  wish  to  be  selfish. 
If  you  can  bear  the  knowledge  why  should 
not  I  ?  What  were  you  about  to  do  after  leaving 
me  ? 

"  Go  to  Preston,  Sir,  to  my  guardian,  who  is 
already  there." 
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"  Very  well ;  persevere  in  your  determination. 
But  let  me  ask,  lias  my  nephew  the  least  notion 
of  your  visit  to  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  Sir  !  and  perhaps  would  turn  against 
Eeuben — Mr.  Polwarth — if  he  were  to  learn." 

"  Very  good.  I  will  then  say  nothing  to  him, 
for  the  present,  of  my  knowledge.  I  will  not 
therefore  see  him,  so  as  to  put  myself  in  a  false 
position.  I  will  merely  say  to  him  by  letter  that 
I  have  seen  you,  have  been  deeply  interested  by 
your  appeal ;  and  that  I  beg  him,  for  my  sake,  to 
do  his  utmost  to  mitigate  the  young  man's 
punishment,  if  found  guilty.     "Will  that  do  ?" 

Bella  could  not  answer  him,  though  she  tried. 
And  when  he,  seeing  her  grateful  emotion,  smiled 
and  put  out  his  hand,  she  could  not  take  it,  but 
she  dropped  on  her  knees  and  clasped  his  knees, 
and  gave  vent  to  her  joy  and  grief  in  a  passionate 
and  hysterical  burst  that  frightened  and  confused 
the  worthy  Squire.  He  took  her  up  and  kissed 
her,  and  bid  her  be  of  good  cheer,  and  then 
strode  away. 

THE    SQUIRE'S   LETTER. 

"Wickham. 

"  My  dear  Polwarth, — I  have  had  a  visit 
here  from  a  young  lady  on  a  somewhat  painful 
matter,  in  which  you  are  interested. 
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"  It  appears  she  has  contracted  a  liking  for  a 
young  fellow  who  is  in  your  regiment  of  the  name 
of  Reuben  Trew,  that  he  has  got  into  difficulty, 
been  insubordinate,  and  struck  his  superior 
officer,  and  this  officer  you. 

"  She  is  a  very  charming  young  person,  and 
told  me  the  story  in  a  simple  and  earnest  manner 
that  struck  me  much.  She  says,  too,  that  he  is  a 
young  man  who  has  especial  claims  on  the  sym- 
pathy of  his  fellow-men,  through  the  misfortunes 
and  errors  of  his  early  life,  and  the  unpromising 
condition  in  which  these  left  him,  and  through 
which  he  has  been  for  a  long  time  slowly  and 
painfully  working  his  way. 

"  I  could  not  help  promising  her  my  help  and 
influence,  such  as  they  are,  though  I  warned  her 
that  you  are  really  the  person  on  whom  the  pri- 
soner's fate  will  depend,  next  to  the  men  who 
have  to  judge  him. 

"  Will  you,  therefore,  do  whatever  you  honestly 
can  to  lighten  the  matter  to  this  young  scape- 
grace ?     I  do  not,  as  you  know,  often  ask  favours, 
but,  if  it  be  necessary,  I  do  ask  you  now  this. 
"  Yours  affectionately, 

"  Clement  Gorman. 
"  Captain  Polwarth." 

This  letter  reached  the  Captain  the  day  after 
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the  interview  between  the  two  lovers,  and  just 
when  he  and  Mrs.  Polwarth  were  going  forth  for 
a  ride.  The  lady  was  an  accomplished  horse- 
woman, and  fond  of  riding.  The  Captain  was 
also  pleased  to  see  her  ride,  as  she  looked  well, 
and  somehow  he  felt  proud  of  his  wife  at  such 
times. 

He  read  the  letter  hastily  and  crumpled  it  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  and  then  they  rode  off.  He 
made  no  observation  about  it,  but  she  saw  he  was 
absorbed  in  thought,  even  so  far  as  scarcely  to 
notice  that  his  horse  tripped — a  thing  that  at 
ordinary  times  made  him  very  angry,  and  treat 
his  horse  as  if  he  were  a  human  offender. 

But,  after  going  some  dozen  miles  into  the 
country,  she  saw  him,  while  they  stopped  at  a 
little  roadside  inn  to  give  the  horses  water,  take 
up  that  same  letter  and  read  it  again  in  silence 
to  himself,  and  put  it  by  once  more  without  a 
word  when  he  had  done. 

The  Captain  was,  indeed,  a  good  deal  disturbed 
by  the  Squire's  letter.  He  saw  plainly  enough 
on  the  face  of  it,  that  the  Squire  was  supposed  to 
know  nothing  of  Keuben's  connection  with  the 
family,  and,  if  he  did  know  nothing,  why,  there 
was  no  harm  done.  The  Captain  meant,  for  his 
own  and  for  Eeuben's  sake,  to  do  his  best ;  and 
he  did  not  therefore  need  to  mind  the  Squire's 
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appeal  unless  he  might  reap  advantage  from  it 
by  seeming  to  be  very  glad  to  oblige  the  latter. 

But  those  words  marked  in  italics — "  if  it  be 
necessary" — looked  to  him  very  like  an  unin- 
tended revelation  of  deeper  knowledge  than  the 
rest  of  the  letter  conveyed.  It  was,  of  course, 
possible,  perhaps  even  probable,  that  they  meant 
merely  this — "  If  you  don't  feel,  as  I  do,  sympathy 
with  this  young  fellow,  and  with  this  young 
maiden,  why,  then  my  appeal  to  you  may  be 
necessary."  The  Captain  hoped  it  did  mean  only 
this.  He  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  the 
Squire  knowing  who  Reuben  really  was ;  for  if  he 
did,  the  Captain  had  a  fear  that  more  would  be 
expected  from  him  in  the  way  of  sacrifice  of  his 
pride  than  he  would  be  at  all  inclined  to  submit  to. 

"You  seem  troubled,  Polwarth,  about  that 
letter,"  observed  his  wife,  as  they  were  returning 
home  from  their  long  ride. 

"  Well,  that  young  person  I  spoke  to  you 
about  has  been,  it  seems,  to  the  Squire." 

"  Indeed  !  Does  she  know  all  about  Reuben  ?  " 

"  I  expect — I  believe  so.  Yes,  I  think  I  may 
say  she  certainly  does." 

"  Then  she  has  not  told  the  Squire  ?  " 

"  That's  just  what  puzzles  me.  Here,  let  us 
walk  the  horses  on  this  bit  of  sward  whilst  you 
read  his  letter." 
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Mrs.  Polwarth  read,  and  read  again.  Then 
she  said, 

"  I  must  own  it  is  a  doubtful  case." 

"  Very." 

"  But  what  does  it  matter  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  What  a  foolish  question  !  Beg  your  pardon, 
my  dear ;  but  you  ought  to  see  it  matters  every- 
thing. Suppose,  when  it  comes  to  the  push — 
that  is,  when  this  young  fellow  has  stood  his  trial 
and  the  sentence  has  been  given,  and  suppose  it 
is,  as  I  sometimes  fear,  a  heavy  one  ;  and  sup- 
pose, then,  that  I  go  to  the  Horse  Guards  and 
find  I  can  do  little  good  unless  I  tell  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief the  whole  story;  suppose,  I  say, 
it  comes  to  that." 

"  Well,  if  it  does,  what  then  ?  " 

"  D n  it,  Madam,  you  talk  as  coolly  of  a 

man's  acknowledging  a  rogue  and  vagabond  for 
his  son " 

"  Not  now  a  rogue  and  vagabond !  " 

"  Well,  no  ;  but  that  doesn't  make  much  differ- 
ence in  telling  the  story.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief  may  believe  the  reformation  or  not,  but 
will  be  sure  to  believe  the  other  and  worse  part  of 
the  story." 

"  Well,  and  then  ?  " 

"Mrs.  Polwarth,  I  want  promotion;  I  see 
good  chances ;  but  if  it  were  known  I  had  this 
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kind  of  drag-chain  about  my  neck,  disturbing 
discipline,  making  scandal  among  my  own  troops 
— but  what's  the  use  of  talking  ?  If  you  don't 
see  now  }tou  never  will  see." 

Mrs.  Polwarth  sighed  to  herself  and  was  silent, 
ruminating,  apparently,  how  she  might  check 
the  sharp  words  on  her  tongue,  and  do  good  to 
the  young  fellow,  in  whom  she  felt  a  deep  interest. 
Presently  she  said  to  him, 

"  Well,  granting  the  force  of  all  you  say  and 
suggest,  it  comes  to  nothing  if  the  Squire 
knows." 

"  That's  plain  enough,  confound  it !  " 

"  Polwarth,  my  opinion  is  you  ought  to  act  as 
if  he  did  know.  You  can't  afford  to  make  any 
mistake  on  that  side.  The  Squire  would  never 
forgive  you  any  neglect  of  what  he  would  think 
your  duty  to  this  boy  in  such  a  critical  position  ; 
I  mean  if  he  should  discover  you  neglected  to  use 
your  strongest  arguments." 

"  You  mean,  then,  that  if  I  can't,  without  ex- 
posure of  myself,  get  him  off  with  something  like 
a  bearable  sentence — one  that  they  would  all  feel 
to  be  as  light  as  could  be  reasonably  expected — 
I  must  degrade  myself  by  such  a  confession, 
and  which  can  only  be  made  to  the  supreme 
authorities,  the  men  on  whose  favour  I  must 
rely  ?  " 
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"I  maybe  wrong,  Polwarth,  but  I  do  think 
you  should  then  speak." 

The  Captain  vouchsafed  no  further  reply,  but 
put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  off,  ap- 
parently leaving  his  wife  to  follow  as  she  pleased, 
or  go,  whither  he  sent  her  in  his  heart  for  such 
"mean-spirited  "  counsel. 


VOL.    III. 


CHAPTEB  XIII. 

A   MEMORABLE*  INTERVIEW  FOR   REUBEN. 

Eeuben  sat  in  the  perpetual  gloom  of  his  cell, 
his  mind  already  infected  with  the  place.  He 
was  trying  to  think ;  trying  to  determine  whether 
he  ought  to  write  to  Bella,  and,  if  so,  how  much 
he  ought  to  tell  her,  how  much  he  ought  to  con- 
ceal; trying  to  speculate  on  his  trial,  on  the 
names  and  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  on  his  own 
defence,  on  the  persons  and  looks  of  his  judges, 
of  their  verdict  and  possible  sentence ;  trying 
to  realise  the  worst — death — and  asking  himself 
how  he  could  meet  it ;  trying  to  thrust  aside  all 
such  gloomy  presages,  and  anticipate  some  sort  of 
future  yet  to  be  realised,  when  even  this  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death  might  have  been  safely, 
however  painfully,  passed  through,  and  he  might 
find  Bella  on  the  other  side  waiting  to  con- 
duct him  into  the  promised  laud  towards  which 
he  had  so  long  blindly  groped  his  way,  and  with 
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so  many  sad  deviations,  but  still  with  persistent 
aim.  and  a  kind  of  fitful  energy  of  soul. 

He  was  trying  to  do  all  these  things  ;  but  the 
mind  itself  recoiled  in  the  attempt,  as  a  wounded 
hand  will  recoil  from  the  ordinary  routine  of  work. 
He  grew  confused — his  head  throbbed — his  heart 
beat  fast — his  breath  seemed  at  times  about  to 
suffocate  him. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  grating  of  the  heavy 
bolts,  a  throwing  open  of  the  door,  and  a  sudden 
splendour  of  light  and  sunshine,  and  he  saw 
through  the  almost  dazzling  radiance  Captain 
Polwarth  enter. 

He  stood  up,  as  if  in  respect,  though  it  might 
be  as  if  in  sullen  defiance,  for  his  attitude  was 
rigid,  his  face  stern,  and  his  eyes  scarcely  rising 
from  the  ground. 

The  Captain,  on  his  part,  had  lost  all  his  ac- 
customed airs  of  haughty  indifference,  though  the 
instinct  of  simulating  them  remained  as  strong 
as  ever.  But  there  was  a  restlessness  in  his 
attitudes,  a  changeableness  in  the  expression  of 
his  face,  and  a  furtiveness  of  glance  round  and 
round  the  cell  that  revealed  how  much  Captain 
Polwarth  felt  his  novel  position. 

But  aristocratic  life  accustoms  a  man  to  get 
rapidly  over  these  unpleasant  phases  in  life's 
journey  ;  and  it  needed  only  for  him  to  have  sat 

L  2 
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down  and  have  said  half  a  dozen  sentences  be- 
fore he  was  able  to  recover  himself,  and  observe 
instead  of  remaining  himself  the  one  object  of 
observation. 

He  sat  down  by  the  table  or  bench.  Reuben 
stood  where  he  had  first  placed  himself,  a  little 
in  front. 

"  I  have  had,"  said  the  Captain  to  Reuben,  in 
a  voice  strangely  harsh  considering  the  moment- 
ary tremulousness  of  it,  "  a  document  placed  in 
my  hands,  said  to  be  written  by  you.  It  purports 
to  be  a  sort  of  story  or  confession  of  a  life.  This 
is  the  manuscript.     Is  it  yours  ?" 

Reuben  looked — saw  his  own  painfully-written 
record  of  sin,  sorrow,  crime,  suffering,  and  struggle, 
and  it  was  with  some  emotion  that  he  recognised 
it  in  such  hands.  But  he  said,  simply  and  re- 
spectfully, 

"Yes,  Sir!" 

"  I  have  been  asked  by  friends  of  yours  to  read 
it  through.  I  have  done  so.  It  is  very  sad — 
very  shocking.     But  I  suppose  it  is  quite  true  ?" 

"  Every  word  of  it.  I — I  pledge  myself  to 
that." 

"  Well,  I  don't  wonder  your  friends  are  anxious 
about  you, — that  they  desire  to  help  you.  Per- 
haps, if  I  had  known  earlier — however,  it's  of  no 
use  discussiug  that  now.      I  may,  however,  tell 
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you  that  I — I  have  promised  these  gentlemen — I 
mean  the  Doctor — your  friend — that  I  will  do  my 
best  for  you." 

"  I  shall  be  truly  grateful !  "  said  Eeuben,  with 
a  quivering  lip,  for  all  his  harsher  thoughts  and 
feelings  were  dying  fast  under  the  genial  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Captain's  present  manner. 

"Yes,  I  will  do  my  best  You  must  not  be 
sanguine." 

"  I  have  long  ceased  to  be  that,  Sir/'  said 
Reuben,  with  an  ail  of  profound  sadness  that 
touched  even  the  Captain's  not  very  sensitive 
heart. 

"  But  this  is  a  strange  story  you  tell  us.  Y^our 
mother,  you  say,  died?" 

"  Y'es,  Sir." 

"  And  the  man  who  married  her  when  she  was 
— as  you  say — rejected  by  her  first  husband  was 
transported  ?" 

"Yes,  Sir." 

"  Have  you  heard  anything  of  him  since  ?? 

"Nothing,  Sir." 

"  Y'ou  do  not  even  know  whether  he  is  still 
alive?" 

"  I  do  not,  Sir." 

"  And  that  law  student  she  mentioned  to  you 
—your  father,  I  think  she  called  him — did  you 
ever  meet  with  him  ?  " 
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"  No,  Sir.     Never,  to  my  knowledge" 

"  And  do  you  know  nothing  about  him  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  Sir,  but  his  name  and  position — 
Polwarth,  a  law  student." 

"  Have  you  ever  tried  ?" 

"  I  have  often  hunted  through  legal  directories, 
and  books  of  that  kind,  to  see  if  I  could  find  any 
one  who  might  be  he,  but  never  with  any  notice- 
able success." 

"  He  may  have  risen  in  the  world — had  property 
left  him — and  changed  his  name.  That  often 
happens." 

"Sol  believe,  Sir ;  but  then  I  have  no  clue  to 
guide  me  beyond  the  two  facts  I  have  mentioned  ; 
and  these  have  failed.  But,  pardon  my  saying 
so,  I  have  long  ceased  to  wish  ever  to  discover 
him" 

"Indeed!     Why?" 

There  was  a  kind  of  flush  upon  Reuben's  cheek 
as  he  answered,  in  simple,  earnest,  but  melancholy 
tone, 

"He  would  be  ashamed  of  me,  Sir." 

"  Hem  !  Hem  ! "  Twice  the  Captain  coughed, 
and  then  was  obliged  to  resort  to  his  handkerchief 
and  take  time  before  he  could  go  on  with 
his  inquiries,  so  completely  had  he  been  taken 
aback  by  this  naive  remark. 

"  Your  feeling  is  very  creditable  to  you — very 
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creditable  indeed.  But  suppose  you  were  to  find 
him — perhaps,  as  we  have  said,  changed  either 
in  name  or  position,  or  what  not,  but  in  such  a 
rank  of  life  as  would  render  it  impossible  for  you 
and  he  to  associate — what  then  ?  " 

"  I  have  said,  Sir,  I  no  longer  desire  to  find 
him.  But  were  I  accidentally  to  do  so,  it  would 
not  rest  with  me,  but  with  him,  to  determine 
my  behaviour,  which  must  depend  upon  his." 

"How  so  ?" 

"  If  he  were  kind  to  me  I  should  feel,  Sir,  I  had 
a  father,  and  would  do  anything  in  the  world  for 
him  that  he  could  in  reason  ask." 

"  And  if  he  were  not  kind  ?  " 

"  I  should  apologise  to  him  for  our  meeting, 
and  assure  him  it  would  be  the  last,  so  far  as  I 
was  concerned." 

"And  you  say  you  have  no  knowledge,  no 
suspicion  of  who  he  is  ?  " 

Reuben  was  silent  a  moment,  then  answered, 

"  No,  Sir ;  I  have  no  knowledge  of  who  he  is." 

"  You  suspect,  then  ?  " 

Reuben  was  silent,  obstinately  silent  now. 

"You  can  speak,  can't  you?"  said  the  Captain, 
a  little  angry. 

"  I  would  rather  not,  Sir,"  said  Keuben,  feeling 
in  turn  a  little  angry  also  at  the  pertinacity  with 
which  the  question  was  pressed. 
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"  Of  course — of  course  !  I  understand/'  said 
the  Captain,  with  an  air  of  injury.  "  Your  friends 
have " 

"  Not  said  one  single  word  to  enlighten  me, 
Sir,  if  that  be  your  meaning." 

There  was  silence  now  on  both  sides  for  a  time. 
Then  the  Captain  suddenly  put  out  his  hand,  and 
said,  with  the  first  touch  of  real  emotion  he  had 
shown, 

"Keuben!" 

He  said  no  more ;  but  the  tone  was  magical. 
Reuben  caught  the  hand,  and  before  he  knew 
what  he  was  doing,  bent  down  over  it,  kissed  it, 
and  wept. 

And  then  the  Captain  found  an  unwonted 
moisture  about  his  eyes,  an  unwonted  glow  about 
his  heart,  and  he  said, 

"  Well,  boy,  take  heart.     I  won't  desert  you/' 

Eeuben  looked  up,  and  the  Captain  saw  in  his 
face  the  grateful  feelings  that  were  too  strong  for 
words. 

"  Well,  now,  Keuben,  I  shall  speak  to  you  as  a 
friend.  Don't  expect  too  much  from  me,  and 
perhaps  I  may  yield  more  than  you  will  expect. 
I  have  a  position  in  the  Army  and  in  society  to 
maintain.  I  have  a  wife — a  lady,  whose  honour 
and  reputation  must  be  most  jealously  guarded, 
and  who  is  a  true  friend  of  yours." 
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The  Captain  was  here  interrupted  by  Eeuben, 
who  said,  with  generous  warmth, 

"  Pray  think  no  more  of  such  matters.  I  have 
no  desire  to  be  recognised  in  any  way  other  than 
that  in  which  you  now  have  recognised  me.  If 
you  could  and  would  place  me  in  your  own  circle, 
it  would  only  be  for  my  own  long-life  torment.  I 
know  too  well  the  conditions  that  attach  to  me, 
both  as  regards  the  past  and  the  future.  If  I  am 
to  have  any  future,  it  can  only  be  by  making  it 
into  some  sort  of  fitness  with  that  past,  not  by 
violent  contrasts.  I  am  proud  that  you  own  me 
— that  you  do  it.  I  am  quite  indifferent  as  to 
the  world's  doing  so  ;  or,  rather,  I  am  not  in- 
different, but  determinedly  refuse  to  take  any 
position  except  such  as  may  befit  my  humble 
fortunes." 

"  You  are  a  noble  fellow,  and  if  it  were  not  for 
that  unfortunate  past  I  should  be  proud  of  you — I 
mean  I  should  be  proud  to  introduce  you  to  the 
world." 

"  Which,  I  repeat,  I  wish  to  shun." 

"  Very  well.  Once  more,  boy,  shake  hands, 
and  then  to  business."  They  again  linked  hands 
in  a  cordial  grasp,  looking  eagerly  into  each 
other's  faces,  and  with  a  decided  sense  of  pleasure 
as  to  what  each  saw. 

"  You're  a  handsome  fellow,  Eeuben,  and,  Fru 
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told,  like  me.  But  again,  I  say,  let  us  to  busi- 
ness. This  is  an  ugly  affair.  I  was  angry,  and 
made  the  worst  of  it.  I  even  said  you  struck 
me,  and  I  was  under  that  impression.  But  I  was 
angry,  and  may  have  been  mistaken." 

"  I  shall  never  forgive  myself,  Sir,  for  my  un- 
justifiable violence." 

"  You  had  received  a  letter,  I  believe  ?" 

"  Yes,  Sir,'1  said  Reuben  ;  but  vouchsafing  no 
further  information  as  to  the  writer,  Bella  Max- 
field. 

"Well,"  continued  the  Captain,  "  it  is  very 
plain  what  you  must  do  :  plead  guilty,  make  a 
candid  confession,  say  how  it  happened,  and 
throw  yourself  on  the  mercy  of  the  Court.  I 
will  take  care  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  get 
up  a  better  feeling  towards  you  among  my  brother 
officers  before  the  trial ;  and  as  to  the  witnesses 
to  conduct,  I  think  you  will  be  able  to  make  a 
very  good  case  if  the  soldiers  can  be  got  to  see 
how  prejudiced  they  have  been.  I  think  that, 
too,  can  be  managed.  Sergeant  Macintosh  already 
understands  I  am  no  longer  unfriendly  to  you. 
If  I  do  not  greatly  mistake  him,  he  will  undo  all 
those  mischievous  influences  that  have  been  at 
work  for  your  injury.  That  is  my  notion.  What 
say  you  ?  " 

"  It  is  exactly  what  I  had  planned  to  do ;  only 
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now  I  shall  do  it  with,  a  thousand  times  greater 
satisfaction.  I  was  guilty.  I  had  therefore  half 
determined,  before  to-day,  to  say  so  to  my  judges  ; 
though  I  might  perhaps,  by  my  vehemence  and 
the  state  of  mind  I  was  in  till  now,  have  spoiled 
whatever  chances  such  a  course  might  have 
afforded." 

"  And  if,  as  I  still  fear,  the  sentence  be 
severe  ? " 

"  I  will  bear  it,  Sir,"  said  Reuben,  with  a  smile 
that  penetrated  right  into  his  father's  breast,  and 
made  him  open  his  arms  and  at  last  receive  his 
son  with  true  affection. 


CHAPTER  XIY. 

A    SILVER   LINING    TO    THE    LIFE-LONG    CLOUD. 

After  the  interviews  with  the  sergeant  and  with 
his  father,  Reuben  found  a  great  change  in  his 
personal  treatment.  Under  one  pretence  and 
another  every  bit  of  harshness  and  discomfort 
was  either  got  rid  of  or  so  mitigated  that  he  was 
very  well  able  to  bear  his  confinement.  Not  but 
what,  in  the  wonderful  exhilaration  of  his  spirits, 
he  could  have  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  op- 
posite process,  and  borne  a  good  deal  of  actual 
torture  without  wincing.  But  these  palpable 
manifestations  of  his  father's  care  for  him  were 
inexpressibly  sweet ;  and,  in  spite  of  a  kind  of 
instinct  that  warned  him  not  to  think  too  much 
of,  or  trust  too  much  to,  the  Captain's  good 
qualities,  he  soon  found  it  impossible  under 
present  circumstances  to  help  love  and  a  certain 
kind  of  respect  from  rapidly  growing. 

A  strange  night  for  poor  Reuben  was  that  first 
one  following  the  meeting  with  his  avowed  father. 
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More  and  more  wonderful  did  his  own  story  seem 
to  him  as  he  reviewed  it,  and  tried  to  understand 
it,  and  draw  from  it  guidance  for  the  future.  That 
he  should  have  been  born  the  legitimate  son  of  a 
gentleman  ;  then  that  his  mother  should  have 
been  persuaded  into  her  own  and  his  degradation 
by  a  second  marriage  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, virtually  annulled  the  first ;  that  he 
should  during  the  first  few  years  of  his  life  have 
imbibed  so  little  of  evil  even  in  the  most  dreadful 
of  neighbourhoods,  and  have  been  haunted  by  so 
many  dreams  of  good ;  then  that  she  should  have 
died  and  left  him  in  his  childish  helplessness  to 
become  a  thief,  but  not  an  altogether  willing  one  ; 
the  pupil  and  companion  of  "  Nobby  Bob,"  but 
ultimately  his  judge  and  executioner;  that  he 
should  have  chosen  such  a  place  as  Northope  for 
his  last  act  of  crime,  and  then  have  met  there 
Bella  Maxfield ;  that  he  should  vainly  struggle 
for  honest  livelihood  in  ordinary  ways  but  only 
to  be  driven  into  the  Army,  to  be  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  his  father ;  that,  finally,  he  should  have 
been  suddenly  tempted  into  an  act  of  violence 
against  his  commanding  officer,  but  only,  as  it 
now  seemed,  to  bring  to  a  more  rapid  and  effec- 
tual climax  the  meeting  of  father  and  son  under 
circumstances  calculated  to  incline  the  hearts  of 
both  towards  each  other, — all  these  things  now 
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seemed  to  have  a  kind  of  coherence — each  event 
seemed  bound  to  the  one  before  and  the  one  fol- 
lowing after  by  some  strong  but  subtle  link  ;  and 
so  he  was  driven  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  was  in  the  hands  of  a  higher,  however  un- 
seen Power,  guiding  him  on  to  some  destiny  which 
might  even  yet  be  a  practical  reversal  of  all  the 
humiliations  and  offences  of  his  past  life. 

Always  he  came  back  to  this  conclusion,  even 
though  he  did  not  want  to  do  so.  There  was  in 
him,  as  there  is  in  so  large  a  number  of  the  men 
of  our  time,  a  kind  of  obstinate  unfaith.  The 
exactitude  and  marvels  of  science,  the  pursuit  of 
material  wealth,  the  vigorous  and,  for  the  time, 
dangerous  criticism  of  reforming  theologians,  all 
alike  tend  to  make  us  think  more  and  more  of 
the  thing  we  can  see  and  touch  and  experiment 
upon,  and  less  and  less  of  those  that  will  not 
admit  of  such  gross  study  and  handling. 

But  wherever  the  elements  of  character  are 
truly  fine,  the  man  will  break  through  all  such 
"  cold  obstructions "  at  some  time  or  other. 
Either  in  deep  joy  or  in  profound  sorrow,  when 
sudden  prosperity  floods  his  soul  with  grateful- 
ness, or  when  bitter  adversity  recalls  him  to  the 
sense  of  the  worthlessness  of  his  household  gods; 
when  cases  of  grand  heroism — such  as  Garibaldi's 
— stir  him  with  new  life  and  shame  him  by  the 
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contrast  with  the  egotism  and  selfishness  of  ordi- 
nary politics  ;  when  such  things  happen  to  a  man 
of  uncorrupted  instincts  and  powerful  character, 
they  speak  as  with  trumpet  tones  to  him ;  they 
carry  him  out  of  the  world,  and  then,  being 
human,  he  knows  not  where  else  to  go  unless  it 
be  to  God ;  and  there  he  finds  what  he  wanted — 
rest  and  nurture  for  his  utmost  aspirations. 

So  was  it  now  with  Eeuben.  He  did  not  think 
formally  much  about  religion  —  he  probably 
never  will  do  so  after  his  peculiarly  unfitting 
habits  of  life — but  he  felt  religious,  fervently  reli- 
gious, almost  without  knowing  it.  But  this  he 
knew  —  that  he  was  wondrously  content  and 
happy,  and  he  felt  his  gratitude  flow  with  spon- 
taneous force  upwards,  and  so  he  obtained  what 
his  soul  so  much  needed — relief  from  the  too 
heavy  burden  of  joy. 

Not  that  he  found  it  difficult  or  unpleasant  to 
connect  a  certain  earthly  personage  very  inti- 
mately indeed  with  his  change  of  fortune.  Little 
as  he  yet  knew  of  the  precise  relations  of  Bella 
Maxfield,  and  the  doctor,  and  the  detective,  he 
had  not  the  remotest  doubt  that  she  had  been  the 
chief  agent  in  bringing  about  these  events.  How 
fondly  he  dwelled  now  on  her  letter  to  him — that 
letter  which  had  so  nearly  ruined  him  by  his  own 
want  of  self-control  after  reading  it — and  shaping 
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out  by  its  aid  and  promise  of  redemption  from  the 
Army  a  future  life  of  honour,  usefulness,  and 
deep  content  as  the  husband  of  Bella  Maxfield. 

"  She  did  that,"  said  he,  while  communing  to 
himself,  "while  not  obliged  to  do  anything; 
whereas,  if  she  had  merely  moved  now,  I  might 
have  thought  it  was  simply  through  my  extreme 
danger. 

"  Shall  I  ever  see  her  again  ?  If  they  spare 
my  life,  as  I  suppose  they  will — which  must  mean, 
also,  the  sparing  me  any  infamous  punishment — 
if  they  do  this,  I  fear  they  will  still  give  me  a 
sentence  that  must  long  divide  us  from  each 
other. 

"  If  so,  will  it  be  possible  for  me  to  ask  to  see 
her  ?  Dare  I  ask  her  this  ?  Yes.  Only  I  feel 
now,  more  keenly  than  ever,  how  base  it  would  be 
on  my  part  to  take  any  kind  of  advantage  of  her 
generosity.  No  !  I  had  better  be  suspected  of 
churlish  insensibility  to  her  acts — to  herself — 
than  tempt  her  to  take  a  single  step  forward 
while  my  path  is  so  uncertain — the  sky  above  so 
gloomy." 

Keuben  was  interrupted  by  a  visitor  —  the 
Doctor  —  who  seemed  on  uncommonly  good 
terms  with  himself;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that 
Eeuben  felt  it  was  hardly  delicate  in  him  to  for- 
get how  much  of  trouble  there  was  yet  to  be  gone 
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through  by  the  person  he  came  to  see,  and  how 
little  of  explanation  had  been  yet  accorded  to  him 
as  to  his  objects.  The  Doctor  had  certainly  seen 
him  once  or  twice  in  his  prison,  and  advised  him 
in  safe  generals  to  keep  up  his  spirits,  be  patient, 
etc.,  but  that  was  all.  Now  he  almost  burst  into 
the  cell,  with  a  strangely  thoughtless  remark  : — 

"  Fine  morning,  boy  !  Glorious  morning !  I 
wish  you  could  be  out  to  enjoy  it." 

"No  doubt  it  must  be  very  delightful  to  those 
outside." 

"  Very,  very  !  " 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Reuben,  still  more  dryly ;  and 
then  the  Doctor  burst  out  into  a  hearty  laugh, 
but  checked  himself,  and  said,  with  a  little  dis- 
composure, 

"  Come,  come ;  don't  mind  me.  I  mean  no 
harm.  Something  that  happened  this  morning  in 
which  I  take  a  personal  interest  put  me  into  such 
uncommonly  good  spirits,  that  I  didn't,  perhaps, 
remember  that  you  wern't  obliged  to  share  my 
feelings,  even  if  you  knew  the  cause." 

"  Knew  the  cause  !  "  repeated  Reuben  to  him- 
self. "  What  does  he  mean  ?  Anything  in 
which  I  also  am  interested  ?  If  not,  our  good 
Doctor  is,  indeed,  a  little  selfish,  or  at  least  in- 
considerate, this  morning." 

"  Well,  now,  my  boy,  prepare  yourself.     The 
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court-martial  is  fixed  for  this  day  week,  and  the 
presiding  officer  is  a  man  well  known  and 
universally  beloved  in  the  Army  for  his  love  of 
justice  and  his  practice  of  mercy.  There ! 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  Was  I  wrong  to 
be  pleased  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  you  are  very  good  to  me ;  but " 

"But  what?" 

"  Was  that  really  what  you  wanted  to  say  to 
me  ?  - 

"  Of  course  it  was.  And  I  must  say  you  are  an 
unconscionable  fellow  if  you  don't  feel  particularly 
pleased  and  grateful.  Such  a  man  will  neither 
shoot  nor  flog  you,  I  think." 

"  Oh  !  I  assure  you  I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you 
for  bringing  me  such  good  news.  I  do  know, 
and  only  too  well,  from  all  I  have  heard,  how 
much  the  soldier's  fate,  at  such  a  critical  moment, 
depends  upon  the  officer  who  sits  in  the  princi- 
pal seat.  I  am  told  it  often  depends  on  his  words 
or  notions  whether  or  no  important  evidence 
shall  or  shall  not  be  admitted ;  and  that,  above 
all,  the  whole  tone  of  the  trial  in  its  tendency 
against  or  for  a  prisoner  mainly  rests  with  him." 

"  You  are  very  glad,  then  ?  " 

"  Very!  "  said  Reuben,  with  a  strangely  earnest, 
but  not  at  all  genial  or  convincing,  smile.  The 
truth  is,  he  had  rushed  instantly  to  the  thought, 
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"Bella  is  here!  "  and  when  he  heard  what  the 
Doctor  had  to  say,  he  could  not  dispel  the  in- 
fluence of  his  disappointment. 

The  two  men  then  began  to  chat  on  sundry- 
matters  connected  with  the  trial ;  and,  when  that 
was  over,  on  topics  of  the  day  ;  but  somehow  the 
Doctor  could  make  nothing  of  his  companion: 
he  didn't  want  to  talk — possibly  he  even  wanted 
to  be  alone. 

The  Doctor  did  not  go.  He  had  got  a  new 
thought  wherewith  to  rouse  the  youth's  torpid 
blood.     He  said  to  Reuben  abruptly, 

"  You  know,  I  suppose,  that  I  am  not  here 
to  promote  any  interests  of  my  own  ?  " 

The  blood  rushed  to  Reuben's  face  as  if  he 
supposed  the  Doctor  meant  to  say  he  was  there 
to  promote  the  interests  of  Bella  Maxfleld.  But 
again  the  Doctor  undeceived  him,  perceiving  the 
mistake, 

"  I  mean  that  whatever  interest  I  may  feel  and 
show  in  your  fate,  present  and  future,  you  do 
not,  I  hope,  doubt  that  such  feeling  is  real, 
honest,  and  free  from  any  considerations  of  my 
own  particular  individual  benefit?" 

"0  no,  no !  I  cannot,  without  seeming  to  be 
trying  to  do  so,  tell  you  how  cordial  I  feel  your 
kindness  to  be;  how  grateful  I  am  for  it,  and 
ever  will  be." 

M   2 
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"  Hem,  hem  !  I  didn't  mean  to  invoke  that 
kind  of  remark,  either.  But  this  it  is.  I  want 
you  to  answer  me  a  question,  and  I  wanted  to 
satisfy  you  that  I  had,  if  not  exactly  a  right  to 
put  it,  at  least  a  very  good  excuse  for  doing  so." 

"  Speak,  if  you  please.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  anything  to  so  true  a  friend." 

"  Do  you  love  Bella  Maxfield  ?  " 

Again,  only  a  thousand  times  more  vividly,  did 
the  blood  rush  into  Reuben's  face  and  brow,  and 
make  his  whole  frame  tremble  by  its  violence. 

"Love  her!"  he  echoed  in  astonishment,  and 
unable  to  conceal  his  embarrassment  at  so  unex- 
pected a  question. 

"  Yes ;  I  mean  do  you  really  love  her  ?  I  do 
not  mean  to  ask  you  if  you  appreciate  her  beauty; 
that  is  a  thing  of  course.  Neither  do  I  ask  you 
if  you  admire  or  venerate  her  simple  purity  of 
character,  her  sweetness  of  disposition,  or  her 
strength  of  intellect  when  she  is  compelled  to  put 
its  strength  forth.  You  would  be  more  or  less 
than  man  if  you  failed  to  do  so.  But  I  do  ask 
you  this  :  Do  you  love  her,  not  merely  as  one  to 
whom  you  owe  much,  but  as  one  to  whom,  if  you 
owed  nothing,  your  heart  would  still  truly,  spon- 
taneously grow  ?  That  is  what  I  mean  by  the 
question,  Do  you  love  Bella  Maxfield  ?  " 

"  Can   I,   my   dear    Sir,   at  present  properly 
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answer  such  a  question  ?  "  said  Reuben,  in  a 
sweet,  low,  and  deeply  tremulous  voice,  that 
showed  how  he  was  being  stirred  to  the  lowest 
depths  of  his  being,  and  yet  how  full  of  music 
and  beauty  was  the  influence  that  disturbed  him. 

"  Can  you  ?  can  you  ?  "  re-echoed  the  Doctor 
a  little  impatiently.  "  Can  you  not  ?  I  don't 
think  I  should  have  spoken  so  at  your  age  !  " 

"  Not — not  if  you  feared  that  you  might  so  be 
making  your  benefactors  say  and  do  things  that 
they  would  not  otherwise  have  done,  and  perhaps 
might  afterwards  repent  ?  " 

"  God  bless  you,  Eeuben  Polwarth !  You  are 
a  finer  and  wiser  fellow  than  I  took  you  for ;  and 
you  are  quite  right.  But  suppose  a  case.  Imagine 
me  a  confessor  who  hasn't  the  slightest  reason  to 
believe  that  when  he  leaves  your  cell  he  will  go 
forth  bursting  with  a  secret  that  must  be  told,  if 
not  to  all  the  world,  then  at  least  to  the  one  whom 
it  most  concerns.  Don't  be  afraid  of  that;  and 
don't  you  be  conceited  enough  to  think  I  came 
here  to  do  anybod}^  else's  business  but  my  own." 

"  Oh  !  pray  don't  think  I  imagined  that." 

"  Very  well,  I  won't  if  you  will  answer  my 
question  candidly,  and,  upon  my  honour,  con- 
fidentially, as  between  gentlemen.  Remember, 
I  now  stand  almost  in  the  position  of  a  father  to 
Miss  Maxfield." 
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"  True,  true." 

"  Come  then,  once  more,  thou  most  reticent 
and  undemonstrative  of  lovers,  wilt  thou  now 
speak  ?  " 

"  I  do  love  Bella  Maxfield !  Love  her  with 
all  my  heart,  and  soul,  and  strength  !  Love  her 
too  well  to  seek  any  longer  to  compromise  her 
till till  I  know  her  own  feeling." 

"And  then?" 

"  Then,  if  she  will  let  me,  I  will  live  and  work 
on  with  but  the  single  hope  and  faith  in  being 
able  some  day  to  claim  without  degrading  her." 

"  Very  well ;  learn  then  what  she  thinks,  for, 
by  the  Lord,  there  she  is  ! — in  the  next  cell, 
waiting  with  that  noble  detective." 

"  Bella  Maxfield  there  !  " 

"  There !  ay,  here  !  waiting  for  you  !  Don't 
lose  your  senses." 

"  No.  Thank  you,  Doctor,  for  this.  I  scarcely 
know  what  I  am  saying.  Give  me  a  moment. 
You  will  not,  in  bringing  her  in,  say  aught  of  what 
I  have  said  to  you  ?  " 

"  Not  for  the  world,  my  boy ;  it  would  be  too 
cruel  if  she  really  does  not  care  for  you." 

Reuben  could  not  see  the  grimace  that  accom- 
panied these  words,  and  therefore  was  left  in  a 
little  doubt  as  to  whether  they  were  mere  banter 
or  had  an  element  of  truth  in  them.      But  he 
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could  not  trouble  himself  to  dwell  on  them.  In 
the  brief  space  that  elapsed  between  the  Doctor's 
going  away  and  his  returning,  while  Reuben  was 
fortifying  himself  by  sage  reflections  as  to  what 
he  must  do,  how  he  was  bound  to  behave,  he  had 
really  glanced  over  the  whole  of  the  past  relations 
betwixt  himself  and  this  young  lady,  and  so  in- 
tensified in  every  possible  way  the  momentous 
character  of  the  interview. 

The  Doctor  returned  leading  a  lady  clothed 
from  head  to  foot  in  black,  and  wearing  a  long 
black  veil.  She  trembled  excessively,  and  once 
was  obliged  to  put  her  disengaged  hand  upon  the 
other  hand,  which  the  Doctor  held,  to  steady  her- 
self, and  repress  the  increasing  agitation. 

"  Miss  Maxfield  ! "  exclaimed  Reuben,  as  he 
suddenly  started  from  the  rigid  position  he  had 
taken  up,  and  almost  bounded  forward  to  meet 
her. 

She  drew  her  veil  aside,  put  out  her  hand 
nervously,  which  Reuben  took  and  kissed,  perhaps 
a  little  too  passionate^,  for  she  drew  it  away, 
though  gently,  and  sat  down  on  the  chair  the 
Doctor  had  placed  for  her. 

"  Mr.  Polwarth,  my  dear,  may  feel  more  at  ease 
if  I  wait  outside,"  said  the  Doctor.  "  Cough,  or 
tap  on  the  door,  and  I  will  obtain  instant  re- 
admittance." 
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He  pressed  her  hand,  and  received  very  faint 
answering  pressure ;  but  it  was  sufficient.  He 
said,  at  parting, 

"  Be  of  good  courage  !  No  one — least  of  all 
our  friend  here — mistakes  either  your  past  kind- 
ness or  your  present  visit.  For  my  part,  I  should 
have  been  surprised  if  you  had  refused  to  come 
at  my  request,  when  this  poor  prisoner  needed  a 
little  comfort  so  badly.  Mind,  I  shall  ask  you  if 
you  have  done  by  three  taps  when  I  think  it  is 
time  to  separate." 

A  moment  after  the  heavy  door  was  opened  and 
closed.     The  two  were  alone. 

"Mr.  Polwarth,"  at  last  said  Bella;  and 
Keuben  thought  how  faithless  even  his  memory 
had  been  to  the  true  sweetness  of  that  voice. 
"  Mr.  Polwarth,  it  is  true ;  Mr.  Robson,  who  is 
my  mother's  trustee,  and  who  was  kind  enough 
to  come  here  to  help  in  obtaining  your  release 
from  the  Army,  did  write  to  me  when — when — 
he  heard  of  all  your  misfortunes,  and  ask  me 
to  come ! " 

Reuben  had  sat  down  on  a  bench  near  to  her, 
in  the  hope  of  making  her  feel  more  at  ease.  Not 
knowing  how  to  answer  this  remark  satisfactorily, 
he  murmured  something  about  his  happiness  and 
gratitude,  and  waited  for  her  to  go  on,  which  she 
did  with  increasing  confidence. 
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"  He  has  told  me  of  this  new  discovery — of 
your  father.  Is  it  not  strange  !  Wonderful ! 
Surely  he  will  now  guard  you  ?  Oh  surely,  surely 
he  will!" 

The  sudden  and  passionate  earnestness  with 
which  these  words  were  spoken  made  it  difficult 
for  Reuben  to  guard  himself  from  any  selfish 
manifestation.  But  he  was  on  his  guard.  Suffer- 
ing had  taught  him,  at  last,  not  only  the  absolute 
necessity  of  a  strong  will  to  resist  temptation,  no 
matter  in  what  shape  it  might  come,  but  had  de- 
veloped by  exercise  the  power.  He  felt  now 
the  very  beauty  and  tenderness  of  this  young 
maiden's  appeal  to  him  for  protection,  if  neces- 
sary, against  himself.  So,  while  he  yearned  to 
hear  one  word  from  her  lips,  beside  which  all 
other  words  would  be  but  empty  wind — while  he 
gazed  upon  her  with  eyes  which,  had  she  dared  to 
look  upon  them,  would  have  rendered  all  further 
talk  unnecessary,  he  still  managed  to  speak  with 
deliberation  and  dignity. 

"  Oh  yes  !  He  is  most  kind  to  me,  considering 
his  many  difficulties." 

"  And  do  you  yet  know  when  the  trial  will  take 
place  ?  " 

"  I  have  just  been  told  it  is  this  day  week." 

There  was  a  pause,  and,  while  neither  could 
very  well  break  it,  they  seemed  each  almost  to 
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hear  the  beating  of  the  other's  heart.  So  once 
again  the  woman  spoke  first. 

"  You  will  need  counsel  ?  " 

"  No,  I  think  not.  I  can  say  briefly  and  simply 
all  that  may  be  urged  by  way  of  excuse." 

"  But  still  the  Doctor  thought  you  ought  to 
have  one,  if  it  were  only  to  justify  the  idea  of — 
your — of — of — Captain  Polwarth,  that  you  needed 
unrestricted  intercourse  with  a  legal  adviser." 

"Very  well,  I  have  no  objection.  And,  I  sup- 
pose, if  he  comes  merely  for  such  a  reason,  we 
shan't  need  to  go  into  any  prolonged  talk,  nor  will 
he  need  any  great  remuneration." 

"You  will,  of  course,  permit  me  to  assist  in 
money  matters,  since  I  cannot  now  assist  in  pur- 
chasing your  release." 

"  You  are  very  good,  Miss  Maxfleld ;  and  I 
will  leave  the  matter  willingly  in  your  and  the 
Doctor's  hands ;  only  I  shall  be  far  happier  if 
I  can  learn  that#  no  serious  inroad  has  been  made 
upon  your  purse." 

There  was  something  in  this  that  jarred  upon 
Bella;  who,  however,  was  half  conscious  that 
what  she  herself  had  said  somehow  had  taken 
the  very  last  shape  she  had  wished  to  give  her 
thoughts — a  patronising  one ;  and  then,  reacting 
against  the  obvious  injustice  of  her  own  thoughts, 
she  said, 
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willing  to  place  me  under  obligations  than  to 
receive  them  yourself." 

"  I,  Miss  Maxfield  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  do  I  not  owe  infinitely  more  to  you  than 
you  can  owe  to  me?" 

"  No  !  no !     A  thousand  times  no  ! " 

"  Oh,  indeed  !  but  it  is  true,"  said  Bella,  with 
her  eyes  fast  filling  with  tears,  and  no  longer  able 
to  conceal  from  herself  the  sense  of  a  bitter  dis- 
appointment in  her  visit. 

"I  shall  never  believe  it,"  said  Reuben,  im- 
petuously. "  If  I  freed  your  home  from  a  ruffian, 
did  not  I  help  to  bring  him  into  your  neighbour- 
hood ?  If  I  was  able  at  times  to  amuse  you,  did 
you  not  inspire  in  me  the  feeling  that  has  alone 
given  me  strength  to  battle  with  my  difficulties  ?" 

"  Amuse  me  !  "  thought  Bella  to  herself,  still 
unconscious  of  the  thoughts  that  were  actuating 
her  lover,  and  misleading  herself.  "  If  that  is  all 
he  thinks  of  me,  it  were  well  for  me  to  go  before 
I  reveal  my  own  shame  ! ;; 

She  rose,  let  fall  her  veil,  and  put  out  her  hand, 
saying,  in  a  voice  Reuben  could  scarcely  hear, 
"Good-by!" 

"  You  are  going,"  exclaimed  Reuben,  aghast, 
who,  while  amusing  himself  by  the  display  of  all 
his  fancies  and  personal  sensitiveness,  had  not 
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still  contemplated  so  cold  and  practical  a  con- 
clusion. 

"Yes,"  replied  Bella. 

"  But  you  will  come  again  ?  " 

There  was  no  reply. 

He  caught  now  the  outstretched  hand,  and  said, 
in  a  passionate  tone, 

"  Oh,  do  not  leave  me  thus  !  I  cannot  bear  it ! 
I  would — I  would — but  it  is  impossible.  Give 
me  time  to  recall  me  to  myself — to  know  I  must 
dream  no  longer  ?  " 

"  Reuben,  Reuben,  what  means  this  ?" 

"  Can  you  ask  me  ?  Have  I  not  told  you  by 
my  whole  life  these  last  few  months  how  it  is  with 
me  ?  It  may  be  base  in  me  to  speak,  but,  if  so, 
pity  and  forgive  me.  Bella  Maxfield,  I  love 
you  ! " 

Reuben  dropped  on  his  knees,  still  holding  her 
hand,  and  half  hid  his  head  in  the  folds  of  her 
dress,  and  wept. 

She,  too,  wept.  But  presently  she  found 
courage  to  say, 

"  Reuben,  do  you  not  deceive  yourself?  " 

"  No  !  no  !  " 

"Do  you  not  deceive  me  ?  "  The  tone  of  these 
words  removed  the  last  doubt.  Reuben  gazed 
upwards  as  if  heaven  were  suddenly  opened  for 
him,  and  clasped  her,  and  drew  her  head  down- 
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wards  till  their  faces  met,  and  then,  in  one  long 
kiss,  both  forgot  past,  present,  and  future,  and 
knew  what  it  was  to  live. 

When  once  the  reserve  imposed  on  Eeuben  and 
Bella  was  broken,  it  was  astonishing  how  rapidly 
they  entered  into  one  another's  fullest  confidence. 
Not  at  first  with  words.  Both  were  moved  to 
utterances  of  a  far  more  exquisite  and  eloquent 
kind — those  of  touch  and  look.  Hand  clasped 
in  hand,  sitting  close  by  each  other,  gazing  into 
each  other's  faces ;  his  countenance  radiant  with 
happiness,  and  his  whole  being  being  transfigured 
with  a  sense  of  spiritual  awe  and  reverence ;  while 
her  face,  glad  and  earnest,  was  bedewed  with  tears, 
and  flushing  every  now  and  then  with  sudden 
accessions  of  blood  to  the  fair  cheek.  Thus  they 
remained  for  a  long,  long  time,  and  would  ap- 
parently have  been  content  so  to  remain  for  ever. 

And  then,  when  language  of  a  more  ordinary 
kind  did  begin,  it  was  at  first  only  in  low  tones,  in 
single  words,  in  brief  questions  and  replies,  in 
sentences  unfinished,  and  yet  leaving  no  sense  of 
incompleteness  behind  them. 

And  so,  by  the  aid  of  love's  broken  and  yet 
perfect  language,  they  soon  learnt  all  they  needed 
or  desired  to  know  of  each  other's  recent  history, 
feelings,   and    views ;    and  so   at  last  began  to 
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remember  that  it  was  desirable  to  turn  their 
attention  to  business  matters,  and  to  the  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  posture  of  affairs. 

And  then  Bella  told  how  she  should  have  been 
with  him  a  day  earlier,  but  for  her  visit  to  the 
Squire.  And  then  she  had  to  explain,  not  only 
what  she  went  for,  but  all  about  that  gentleman — 
his  mind,  person,  character  ;  for  these  had  become 
painfully  interesting  to  Reuben  now  that  he  knew 
the  Squire  was  his  father's  uncle,  and  that  he, 
Reuben,  might  have  been,  but  for  his  past  life, 
the  heir. 

Bella  could  not  keep  this  from  him  after  what 
he  had  previously  heard  from  her  at  the  time  she 
found  him  sitting  on  the  stoneheap,  when  she  had 
told  him  of  the  detective's  search ;  and  the  pre- 
tences, as  they  had  then  seemed  to  her,  of  his 
being  employed  in  a  friendly  way.  The  presence 
of  the  detective  at  Preston  with  the  Doctor  made 
it  quite  clear  to  Reuben  now  that  he  had  been 
employed  by  his  father,  had  failed,  and  then 
through  the  Doctor's  help,  had  learned  where  the 
long-searched-for  Reuben  Polwarth  was. 

And  Bella  was  soon  reassured  as  to  Reuben's  feel- 
ings. He  saw  with  unerring  accuracy  the  folly  of 
dreaming  any  longer  of  being  the  Squire's  heir, 
even  though  he  did  not  yet  know  that  the  Squire  had 
formally  abandoned  the  idea.     He  understood  per- 
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fectly  that  his  father  must  have  been,  under  the 
circumstances,  extremely  desirous  to  discover  his 
legitimate  son  and  attest  his  legitimacy,  but  only  on 
the  assumption  that  he  found  him  fit  for  the  good 
fortune  offered.  Reuben  knew  he  was  not  fit.  He 
felt  that  he  could  not  play  the  part  of  a  rich 
English  gentleman  so  as  to  satisfy  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  his  father  and  his  uncle;  and 
therefore,  on  the  whole,  was  scarcely  sorry  that 
the  chance  was  not  in  reality  offered  to  him. 

But  if  Reuben  in  his  present  mood  of  exalta- 
tion cared  little  for  the  freak  of  fortune  which 
presented  the  cup  of  promise  to  his  lips  for  a 
single  moment  only  to  dash  it  away  in  scorn,  he 
was  more  and  more  touched  by  the  bravery  and 
judgment  of  this  lovely  girl,  who  had  evidently 
done  for  him  the  one  thing  that  could  alone  secure 
his  father  from  any  relapse  into  selfish  indiffer- 
ence or  still  more    selfish  desire  to  get   rid   of 
Reuben  at  any  cost.     Reuben  had  faith  in  his 
father — had  no  doubt  he  would  do  all  that  was  in 
his  power  to  make  the  sentence  light,  or  to  get  it 
modified  afterwards ;  but  still  he  had  a  kind  of 
instinct   that  his  father   would  be  hesitating  at 
every  step  he  took  as  to  how  much  he  should  do, 
how  much  he  should  tell,   and  so  on.     Now  he 
would  have  new  motive  to  spur  him  to  work  for 
Reuben,  in  the  knowledge  that  the  Squire  knew 
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of  the  relationship,  and  would  be  sure  to  exact 
from  him,  sooner  or  later,  full  details  of  the  whole 
business. 

While  the  lovers  were  communing  on  these  and 
kindred  matters,  the  Doctor  gave  the  signal  he 
had  prepared  them  for — three  distinct  taps — and 
which  seemed  to  say  so  distinctly, 

"  Have — you — done  ?  " 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Bella,  rising,  and  with  the 
old  brilliant  colour  rising  to  her  cheek  as  she 
found  herself  stayed  and  Reuben's  loving  and 
reverential  eyes  fixed  appealingly  upon  her.  "I 
fear  we  have  been  a  long  time,"  she  added. 

"  No,  no  !  Impossible  !  It  cannot  be  half  an 
hour  yet,  and  he  said  an  hour." 

Bella  took  out  her  watch  and  looked  at  it,  and 
again  blushed  deeply. 

"  Oh,  Reuben  !  he  has  been  standing  there  two 
hours !  " 

"  And  I  have  scarcely  spoken  to  you  yet,  and 
I  have  so  much  to  say." 

"  And  I  had  much  to  ask  you." 

"  But  you  will  come  again  ?  " 

"  Y — yes ! "  said  Bella,  at  first  timidly  and 
hesitatingly,  but  then  with  clear  decision  of  tone. 

"  When  ?  " 

"  To-morrow,  if  they  will  admit  me." 

"  If  they  won't,  go  to  my  father — I  mean  to 
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the    Captain — and    say 1   don't   know  what; 

but  if  he  sees    you  and   hears    you,   it   will   he 
enough." 

"  Well,  I  won't  try  him  if  I  can  help  it." 

"  But  you  must  see  him  now  or  afterwards." 

"  Must  I  ?  " 

"  Of  course  you  must." 

While  Bella  looked  as  if  she  did  not  at  all 
admire  the  idea — and  for  one  special  reason, 
among  many  general  and  obvious  reasons,  that 
she  had  once  met  him  in  Northope,  and  been  dis- 
gusted with  his  bold,  ostentatious  admiration, 
and  his  following  her  almost  to  her  mother's 
door  before  she  could  get  rid  of  him, — while  she 
was  remembering  this,  and  hoping,  if  they  did 
meet,  he  would  not  recall  so  unpleasant  an  inci- 
dent, the  Doctor  again  tapped. 

"  Have— you— DONE  ?  " 
They  laughed,  and  again  Bella  said  she  must 
go,  and  again  paused  in  the  middle  space,  with 
Reuben  holding  her  hand ;  and  then  the  Doctor 
would  wait  no  longer,  but  caused  the  door  to  be 
unlocked,  and  he  came  in,  and  saw,  in  the  little 
confusion  that  prevailed  in  both  faces,  how  the 
last  second  or  two  had  been  spent  before  that  veil 
had  been  dropped ;  indeed,  the  chief  offender  did 
not  seem  to  deny  anything,  but  came  and  shook 
hands  with  the  Doctor,  as  though  it  was  quite  a 
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new  meeting,  and  then,  remembering  the  absurdity 
of  the  act,  he  began  to  apologise, 

"  I  fear  I  have  greatly  exceeded  the  time." 

"  Oh,  dear,  no !  rather  under  than  over  the 
space  I  permitted,"  said  the  Doctor,  maliciously, 
and  with  a  sly  twinkle  of  his  eye.  However, 
seeing  that  Eeuben  would  be  wanting  to  turn  him 
out  again,  if  he  stuck  to  that  fib,  he  added, 
"Well,  young  gentleman,  I  can  promise  your 
I  don't  stand  sentinel  any  more  for  half  an 
hour." 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  you  are  very  good,  and  I  know 
it ;  but  I  didn't  mean  to  take  a  mean  advantage 
of  you;  no,  indeed;  as  you  shall  see  next  time." 

"Next  time.  Ahem!  Well,  Miss  Maxfield, 
are  you  ready  now  ;  or  shall  I  ask  the  authorities 
if  it  is  permitted  for  young  ladies  to  stay  with 
prisoners  all  night  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Doctor,"  remonstrated  Bella  ;  but  taking 
his  arm  and  hurrying  him  away,  lest  he  might  say 
anything  more. 

"  Good-night ! "  said  Reuben,  as  he  detained 
her  dress  at  the  door  for  a  moment,  and  hoped, 
perhaps,  the  Doctor  would  go  out  first. 

But  the  Doctor  stood  there  stiffly  while  the 
youn^  lady  passed,  and  as  she,  in  her  embarrass- 
ment, failed  to  reply,  he  said  to  Beuben,  with  a 
significant  nod  and  smile, 
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"Good  night ! " 

But  Reuben  turned  petulantly  away,  and  won- 
dered whether  the  Doctor  had  ever  been  in  love 
for  a  single  minute  his  whole  life  through. 


N   2 


CHAPTER  XV. 

CAPTAIN   POLWAETH'S   POLICY. 

Captain  Polwarth  is  in  his  room,  reading  aloud 
to  himself  a  letter  that  has  been  written  and  re- 
written, and  yet  that  does  not  seem  to  satisfy  the 
jealous  and  fastidious  writer,  for  he  interrupts 
himself  continually  to  criticise  what  he  has  done. 
So  that  the  process  goes  on  in  the  manner  fol- 
lowing : — 

"  *  I  hope  you  ivill  never  doubt  for  a  single 
moment  hoiv  great  a  pleasure  it  is  you  give  me 
when  you  ask  me  to  do  aught  that  can  give  you 
pleasure  or  satisfaction.' 

"  Reads  stiffly,  I  fear,"  said  the  Captain  ;  "but 
I  suppose  it  must  go,  for  I  don't  see  how  to  make 
it  read  any  better.  I  have  noticed  he  always 
believes  less  as  I  grow  too  energetic  in  trying  to 
make  him  believe  more. 

"  '  With  regard  to  this  unhappy  young  man,  this 
Reuben  Trexv,  as  he  calls  himself ' 
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Ci  Calls  himself !  Yes,  if  the  Squire  does  now 
know  or  should  hereafter  learn  who  Trew  really 
is,  he  won't  be  able  to  say  I  was  trying  to  deceive 
him.  No,  he  will  only  see,  what  I  shall  be  quite 
willing  to  own,  that  I  didn't  want  to  give  him 
unnecessary  pain  by  so  unpleasant  a  revelation. 
Where  was  I  ?  0,  I  know. — '  Reuben  Treiv,  as 
he  calls  himself,  it  so  happens  that  I  can  assure 
you  I  have  not  only  quite  forgiven  the  example 
set  before  all  my  men,  but  that  I  feel  for  the 
youth's  misfortunes,  for  he  has  indeed  been  un- 
fortunate.' 

"  I  think  that  will  do.  Those  words  won't  tell 
him,  I  think,  if  he  doesn't  know  all,  or  commit 
me  if  he  does.  Yes,  I  think  they  are  not  badly 
managed. 

"  '  You  may,  therefore,  I  think,  dismiss  the  matter 
from  your  thoughts  in  entire  assurance  that  for 
your  sake,  and  for  the  poor  fellow's  own,  and  for 
the  sake  of  his  pretty  mistress,  whom  I  have  seen, 
and  who  justifies  all  you  say  of  her,  that  I  will 
leave  nothing  undone  consistent  with  my  duty  to 
get  him  out  of  the  mess  with  as  little  damage  as 
possible. 

"  '  I  trust  your  health  improves.  Mrs.  Polwarth 
joins  me  in  kindest  regards,  and  hopes,  as  I  do, 
that  it  may  not  be  long  before  we  may  have  again 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you.' 
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"  Yes,  on  the  whole/ 1  think  it  will  do,  though 
it's  a  ticklish  job." 

He  was  interrupted.  Mrs.  Polwarth  came  in, 
and  did  not  for  the  moment  notice  the  letter. 
She  said  with  some  hurry  and  excitement, 

"  Polwarth,  I  cannot  shut  out  the  feeling  of 
the  extreme  delicacy  and  danger  of  your  position. 
Why  not  confide  all  to  the  Squire  ?  He 
knows  so  much  that  you  have  nothing  really  to 
fear  from  his  knowing  all.  Perhaps  even,  as  we 
have  already  agreed,  he  does  know  all." 

"  Your  advice  comes  too  late.  I  have  written 
to  him." 

"  Not  falsifying " 

"  You  use  choice  epithets,  Mrs.  Polwarth.  No, 
I  did  not  falsify,  as  you  elegantly  and  kindly  ex- 
press it.  But  I  did  conceal ;  and  I  think,  with 
such  tact,  that  he  won't  he  able  to  say  I  intended 
any  wrong  by  the  concealment  if  it  should  turn 
out  he  knows  everything." 

"  Then  there  can  be  no  real  difficulty  in  your 
writing  a  second  letter,  and  saying  you  have  made 
up  your  mind  to  ask  his  counsel  in  spite  of  the 
reserve  you  had  previously  thought  it  right  to 
maintain." 

"I  shall  do  nothing  of  the  kind;  and  I  only 
regret  I  told  you  what  I  had  done,  since  you 
receive  it  thus." 
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"  Polwarth,  Polwarth,  beware  !  This  is  a 
dangerous  passage  for  you,  as  well  as  for  him." 

"  Oh,  don't  be  afraid  !  I'm  not." 

And  then  the  Captain  began  to  hum  an  air 
from  "  Les  Huguenots,"  and  Mrs.  Polwarth, 
in  anger,  left  him. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

THE    COURT-MARTIAL. 

It  was  significant  both  of  the  character  and 
present  mental  state  of  Keuben  on  the  day  fixed 
for  his  long-looked-for  trial  that  he  was  whistling 
to  himself  a  joyous  melody  as  he  walked  about  in 
his  cell  after  breakfast,  waiting  for  the  impending 
call  to  court.  He  felt  ashamed  of  himself  when 
he  became  conscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  and 
tried  to  review  once  more  in  a  serious  and  befit- 
ting spirit  the  duties  and  dangers  of  the  day. 
But  that  business  was  soon  gone  through,  and 
his  thoughts  unconsciously  reverted  to  the  old 
and  ever  fresh  theme  — Bella  and  her  love  for  him  ; 
and  so  it  was  not  long  before  he  again  seemed 
to  be  walking  in  the  broadest  sunshine  of  heaven, 
and  singing  to  himself  songs  of  happiness. 

But  when  he  began  to  notice  the  gravity  of  the 
faces  he  met  with,  he  did  at  last  realise  only  too 
painfully  the  true  nature  of  the  position.  The 
sentinel  spoke  with  a  hushed  voice  to  him.      The 
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lawyer,  when  he  came  to  give  him  his  last  sug- 
gestions and  advice,  and  to  ask  if  he  was  quite  up 
in  his  speech,  looked  and  spoke  as  though  he 
were  utterly  absorbed  in  each  word  and  thought, 
and  so  made  Reuben  once  more  aware  how  much 
depended  on  such  apparently  little  things.  Even 
the  Doctor,  when  he,  too,  came  for  a  few  minutes 
of  gossip,  and  in  the  hope  to  cheer  the  prisoner, 
found  the  proposed  jests  die  away  on  his  lips ;  and 
then  Eeuben  felt  it  was  best  that  it  should  be  so. 
Serious  events  require  to  be  dealt  with  in  their 
own  spirit.  As  to  the  detective,  he  showed  his 
unfailing  good  sense  by  simply  showing  his  readi- 
ness to  do  anything  that  was  wanted  in  a  quiet 
way ;  and  by  now  and  then  putting  a  question 
that  might  remind  all  parties  of  tilings  likely  to 
be  forgotten  or  misunderstood. 

Reuben  half  expected  Bella,  though  she  had 
said  she  should  not  come,  and  though  he  had 
himself  strongly  advised  her  not  to  do  so.  But 
the  Doctor  did  not  long  leave  him  in  doubt.  He 
said  to  him  after  the  first  few  words, 

"Miss  Maxfield  will  be  in  the  court  to-day. 
I  have  obtained  admittance  for  her." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  Reuben,  looking  distressed  at 
the  thought  of  the  pain  she  might  experience, 
and  hardly  knowing  whether  he  himself  should 
draw  most  comfort  or  trouble  from  her  presence. 
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Presently  he    said,   "Will    there    be    strangers 
there  ?  " 

"  Very  few.  Only  those  who  have  some  kind 
of  private  influence.  And  our  lawyer  shares  in 
the  Captain's  own  view — he  thinks  the  quieter  the 
whole  affair  be  kept  the  better  chance  there  will 
afterwards  be  for  obtaining  indulgence  as  regards 
the  sentence." 

The  heavy,  measured  footfall  of  a  number  of 
men  on  the  stone  pavement  outside  was  now 
heard,  and  the  Doctor  and  the  detective  wrung 
Reuben  cordially  by  the  hand  and  hurried  off, 
that  they  might  secure  their  places  in  the  court. 
The  lawyer  had  gone  long  before.  Reuben  was 
now  alone. 

He  stood  for  an  instant  looking  up,  then  closed 
his  eyes,  and  clasped  his  hands  low  down  against 
his  knees,  and  gave  way  to  an  instinctive  desire  to 
say  something — to  address  a  few  words  to  that 
Almighty  Power  which  he  now  began  to  think 
had  guided  him  through  so  many  dangers,  and 
which  now  he  needed  to  help  him  through  the 
greatest  of  all.  But  it  was  not  for  his  own  sake 
that  he  was  thus  moved.  Probably  no  fear  of 
pain,  no  fear  of  death,  would  have  wrung  from 
Reuben  more  than  a  mere  momentary  exclama- 
tion and  appeal ;  but  it  was  the  thinking  of  her, 
whose  whole  future  was  now  so  wrapped  up  in 
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bis,  that  made  him  either  more  or  less  than  he 
ordinarily  was*  However  that  may  be,  he  mur- 
mured, as  he  stood  there  : — 

"  0  God  !  for  her  sake,  if  not  for  mine,  help 
me  through  this  day !  Do  this,  if  Thou  canst  so 
far  forgive  me  all  my  past  errors  and  crimes  ; 
and  I  say  to  Thee,  with  my  whole  heart  and  soul, 
I  will  be  grateful  in  word  and  deed  evermore ! 

I  will ! " 

*  *  *  * 

"You  are  wanted  at  the  court,"  said  a  rough 
but  not  unkind  voice. 

"  I  am  ready  !  " 

He  was  marched  out,  placed  in  the  centre  of 
a  file  of  men,  marched  across  the  parade-ground, 
and  into  the  vestibule  of  a  large  room  selected 
for  the  sitting  of  the  judges. 

It  was  an  oblong  room,  with  seats  on  each  of 
the  two  sides  of  a  long  table.  There  was  a  single 
chair  at  the  head,  while  all  the  bottom  was  left 
vacant.  It  was  there  and  in  the  space  beyond  that 
the  prisoner  and  his  counsel,  and  such  of  his 
friends  as  were  present,  were  to  stand. 

The  chairs  were  yet  unoccupied.  The  detec- 
tive, who  alone  of  Reuben's  friends  had  arrived, 
could  not  help  rapidly  fitting  each  in  his  thoughts 
with  friends  and  enemies,  and  he  could  not  help 
wondering  how  he  would  feel  if  he  were  to  be  one 
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of  the  judges,  and  what  sort  of  fate  he  would  be 
likely  to  shape  out  for  the  prisoner. 

There  were  soldiers  moving  about  in  the 
vestibule,  and  some  bustle,  but  there  were  as  yet 
few  persons  who  had  passed  into  the  court. 
Reuben  knew  that  Bella  was  not  there.  Neither 
was  the  Doctor,  for  the  detective  in  passing  him 
had  told  him  so,  while  he  smiled  slightly  and 
nodded  slightly,  so  as  not  to  attract  attention. 
Reuben  thought, 

"  The  Doctor  has  gone  to  fetch  her.  Yes  ; 
there  she  is  with  him !  Veiled  as  she  is,  there  is 
no  mistaking  her.  Now,  I  had  better  take  no 
notice.  Yes,  yes;  that  will  be  best  for  both  of 
us.  If  she  were  to  be  suddenly  ill,  or  anything 
of  that  kind,  it  would  settle  me.  Still,  if  I  could 
have  but  one  look  first " 

He  had  his  look.  Bella,  in  passing,  warned  by 
the  Doctor,  drew  her  veil  a  little  aside,  tried  her 
best  to  smile  upon  her  lover,  and  then  suddenly 
dropped  her  veil  again.  Reuben  turned  and 
determined  not  again  to  seek  her  face  through  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings. 

Presently  the  lawyer  came  to  him  and  whis- 
pered, 

"  I  have  seen  the  Judge-Advocate.  He  is  not 
badly  disposed.  But  he  thinks  you  had  better 
oil  ow  the  ordinary  routine — plead  '  Not  guilty,' 
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and  leave  him  to  bring  out  the  few  and  broad 
facts,  which  he  will  do  with  as  little  animus 
against  you  as  he  can.  Evidently  some  one  has 
spoken  to  him  something  which  inclines  him  to 
think  less  harshly  of  the  case  than  he  did  at 
first." 

11  But,  if  I  know  I  am  guilty  and  must  be  proved 
guilty,  how  can  I  deny  it ;  and  what  good  will 
the  denial  do  for  me  ?  " 

"  Well,  that  was  my  impression,  too.  Perhaps 
there  is  a  little  professional  feeling  in  the  matter. 
A  man  of  his  rank  doesn't  exactly  like  to  spend 
a  deal  of  time  in  getting  up  proofs,  and  collecting 
witnesses,  and  dovetailing  all  the  evidence  to- 
gether in  a  workmanlike  fashion,  and  then  have  it 
all  thrown  to  the  dogs  by  the  commonplace  fact 
of  the  prisoner  admitting  his  guilt." 

"  Eeally,  I  would  rather  not,"  said  Reuben. 
"You  know  there  need  be  no  doubt  of  your 
intentions.  The  Judge-Advocate  himself  will,  I 
am  sure,  if  I  wish  it,  willingly  let  out  in  his 
speech  that  he  understands  there  is  no  defence 
about  to  be  urged  as  to  the  facts  themselves,  or  as 
to  their  serious  character." 

"  That  makes  a  difference,  certainly.  And  can 
I  say,  before  I  read  the  speech  that  you  prepared 
for  me,  that  I  simply  pleaded  '  Not  guilty  '  for 
form's  sake  and  in  accordance  with  your  advice  ?  " 
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"  Yes." 

"  Very  well.     Then  I  consent." 

"  Do  you  remember  the  speech  perfectly  ?  " 

"  I  did  last  night,  so  I  hope  I  shall  now,  though 
I  own  I  feel  my  wits  are  strongly  inclined  to  go  a 
wool-gathering." 

"  Be  calm  and  concentrated.  Think  of  nothing 
but  the  business  in  hand,  and  of  what  you  may  be 
able  to  do  to  help  yourself." 

"  Thank  you !  Yes ;  I  feel  that's  the  whole 
philosophy  of  the  matter." 

"  Silence  !  "  called  out  a  voice.  The  prolonged 
whisper  had  been  noticed,  and,  now  that  the 
judges  were  coming,  must  cease. 

A  few  minutes  later,  and  the  Court  was  consti- 
tuted, and  the  prisoner  standing  before  it — silent, 
alone,  and  downcast. 

Then,  in  a  clear  but  mechanical  voice,  the 
Judge-Advocate  stated  the  case ;  Reuben  listened 
with  a  new  sense  of  the  facts  (familiar  as  they 
were  to  him)  when  he  heard  them  thus  narrated 
by  such  lips. 

Captain  Polwarth  was  the  first  witness  called. 
He  never  once  looked  at  the  prisoner  in  giving 
his  evidence,  and  an  uninstructed  bystander  might 
have  supposed  him  exceedingly  indifferent  to  the 
whole  affair.  But  those  who  knew  what  he 
knew — the  Doctor,  the  lawyer,  and  the  detective, 
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for  instance — could  detect  beneath  the  assumed 
composure  a  certain  occasional  hesitation,  fol- 
lowed, perhaps,  by  an  equally  inexplicable  and 
momentary  decision,  that  suggested,  if  it  did  not 
reveal,  what  he  endured  within. 

But,  generally,  to  all  assembled  he  seemed  a 
model  of  fairness  and  official  caution.  He  urged 
nothing  against  the  prisoner,  directly  or  indirectly, 
by  his  evidence,  except  that  which  was  obviously 
inevitable  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  seemed  to  regret 
the  matter  chiefly  for  the  prisoner's  sake,  and  for 
the  sake  of  the  regiment  at  large,  which  was 
compromised  by  such  doings.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  did  not  mention  the  blow  he  had  given 
Reuben  with  the  cane,  though  that  might  be 
inadvertence.  As  to  the  blow,  or  attempted  blow, 
against  himself,  he  confessed  he  was  not  at  all 
clear.  He  had  at  first  believed  himself  struck, 
and  had  said  so  in  conversation ;  but  he  had  sub- 
sequently seen  occasion  to  doubt  the  correctness 
of  this  impression. 

Reuben  noticed  the  omission  about  the  cane, 
and  felt  pained  by  it,  but  smiled  and  said  nothing. 
He  would  not  cross-examine  the  Captain  when 
asked. 

Among  the  other  witnesses  were  Sergeant 
Macintosh,  the  Corporal  who  had  been  Reuben's 
pupil,  and  the  man  who  had  been  so  angry  about 
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the  loss  of  the  pencil-case.  The  lawyer  had 
taken  care  they  should  not  be  present  during  the 
examination  of  the  Captain,  consequently  they 
were  not  quite  so  clear  upon  certain  points  as 
doubtless  they  otherwise  would  have  been.  After 
the  Captain,  these  were  the  only  persons  in  whose 
evidence  Eeuben  felt  any  interest.  For  all  the 
witnesses  deposed  to  the  same  facts — Reuben's 
absence  from  parade  at  the  proper  time,  his 
appearance  some  minutes  after,  the  Captain's 
reproof  (they  did  not  seem  to  recollect  the  blow 
with  the  cane  till  Eeuben  asked  the  question, 
when  of  course  it  could  not  be  denied),  and  then 
Reuben's  sudden  onslaught  on  the  Captain  with 
his  raised  musket,  with  which,  according  to  one 
of  the  witnesses,  he  struck  the  Captain  a  violent 
blow,  while  others  said  he  did  not  actually  touch 
him,  for  the  weapon  was  arrested  in  time. 

When  all  the  routine  had  been  gone  through, 
the  Judge -Advocate  said  he  need  not  trouble 
the  Court  with  any  more  witnesses,  as  the 
prisoner  did  not  intend  to  deny  the  act  nor  defend 
it,  he  believed.  His  duty,  therefore,  was  dis- 
charged. 

After  some  more  formal  matters,  which  Reuben 
could  not  at  all  make  out,  but  which  caused  the 
officers,  his  judges,  to  discuss  a  good  deal 
together,  and   caused  the  President  to  ask  the 
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shorthand  writer  for  his  notes  for  a  moment,  that 
he  might  look  at  them  ;  after  these  and  similar 
matters,  involving  some  delay,  Reuben,  whose 
heart  began  to  beat  fast  as  he  knew  his  time  was 
coming,  and  who  seemed  now  to  feel  that  Bella 
was  hanging  upon  his  every  word  for  hope,  heard 
himself  called  upon  for  any  defence  he  had  to 
make. 

Ha  wetted  his  dry  lips  with  his  tongue,  tried  to 
concentrate  all  his  faculties  in  one  small  point,  as 
it  were,  of  vivid  existence  and  power,  then  tided 
to  remember  the  opening  sentence  of  his  prepared 
speech.  Alas !  not  one  word  of  it  could  he 
remember. 

He  turned  round  and  gazed  helplessly  about, 
saw  the  lawyer,  and  heard  the  latter  say, 

"  Eead  it ; "  and  then  began  to  hunt  in  his 
pockets  for  the  paper.  It  was  not  there  appa- 
rently. "  Pooh  !  nonsense  !  "  said  Reuben  to 
himself,  trying  to  quell  the  excitement  that  this 
incident  gave  rise  to ;  and  then  he  more  carefully 
and  slowly  examined  every  pocket — still  in  vain. 

The  President  of  the  Court  saw  his  embarrass- 
ment, and  at  first  tried  to  cover  it  by  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  Court  to  an 
unimportant  question  or  remark.  But  when  he 
found  this  did  not  sufiice,  he  said,  in  a  kindly 
voice, 

VOL.   III.  0 
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"  Prisoner,  take  time.     We  can  wait." 

"I — I — have  lost  a  paper,"  said  Reuben  con- 
fusedly, in  answer.  "  Perhaps  I  have  dropped  it 
outside." 

The  lawyer  ran  out  to  seek  it,  and  a  most 
unpleasant  hitch  occurred  in  the  proceedings. 

Reuben  still  was  thinking  of  Bella  rather  than 
himself.  "  What  will  she  think  of  this  ?  Am  I 
so  little  of  a  man  that  I  cannot  even  say  a  few 
words  when  my  very  life  is  at  stake  ?  " 

"  Silence  !  "  said  the  General.  "  The  prisoner 
wishes  to  speak.     Do  not  fear." 

Yes;  Reuben,  in  one  moment  of  passionate 
chaos,  saw  the  light,  and  was  cheered,  and  grew 
calm.  And  then,  as  he  stood  facing  the  Presi- 
dent, his  face  perfectly  white,  he  could  not  help 
for  one  moment  glancing  at  Bella;  and  she 
smiled — a  smile  so  full  of  hope  and  faith,  that 
Reuben  wondered  now  at  his  own  folly,  and 
waited  patiently  while  he  shaped  out  his  opening 
sentence.  At  last  he  began,  and,  omitting  all 
preliminary  flourish  of  titles,  &c,  and,  indeed, 
hardly  knowing  how  he  ought  to  address  them,  he 
said, 

"  Before  I  speak  of  the  sad  incidents  that 
brought  me  here  to-day,  may  I  be  permitted  to 
express  my  most  grateful  thanks  for  the  indul- 
gence  shown  me  during  the   last   few   minutes. 
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Not  daring  to  trust  myself  to  speak  to  your 
Honours  just  that  which  might  come  uppermost 
when  I  stood  in  this  place,  my  legal  adviser  pre- 
pared a  short  address  for  me,  which  I  have  lost. 
I  have  been  greatly  embarrassed  in  consequence, 
but  now,  with  the  kind  indulgence  of  this 
honourable  Court,  I  will  say  what  I  can. 

"  I  did  not  intend  to  deny  my  guilt.  It  was,  I 
was  told,  best  to  let  the  usual  course  be  pursued. 
I  am  glad  now  it  was  so.  You  have  had  the  facts 
brought  carefully  before  }-ou.  I  deny  none  of 
them.  I  deeply  regret  them.  I  would  give  my 
right  hand  willingly  if  I  could  undo  the  evil  that 
hand  then  attempted.  I  do  not  myself  know  if 
I  struck  the  Captain ;  I  hope  I  did  not ;  I  know  I 
intended  to  do  so ;  but  not,  I  entreat  your  Honours 
to  believe,  with  even  the  remotest  idea  of  dis- 
respect to  him  or  to  his  office,  or  with  any  pre- 
vious desire  in  my  breast  personally  to  injure 
him. 

"  How,  then,  came  I  to  commit  so  great  an 
offence  ?  It  is  difficult,  perhaps  for  me  im- 
possible, to  make  clear  to  your  Honours  the  many 
currents  of  feeling  and  fact  that  led  to  this  act. 
No  doubt  it  was  the  irritation  I  felt  first  that  the 
Captain  would  not  listen  to  my  explanation,  and, 
secondly,  that  he  struck  me  when  I  persisted  (and 
deeply  now  do  I  regret  this  error) ;  but  I  venture 
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to  think  I  should  have  submitted  as  a  soldier 
ought  to  both  these  things  patiently,  but  for  the 
excited  state  of  mind  and  body  in  which  I  was 
when  1  reached  the  barracks. 

"  Could  I  relate  to  your  Honours  the  true 
nature  of  my  past  life,  I  venture  to  think  you 
would,  in  your  thoughts,  make  some  allowance 
for  my  crime.  I  am  not  able,  as  many  of  my 
comrades  generally  are  able,  to  call  witnesses  to 
my  past.  I  can  say — and  your  Honours  can 
easily  inform  yourselves  on  that  point — that  I 
have  been  a  true  and  good  soldier  since  I  joined 
the  regiment.  I  have  been  sober,  attentive,  and 
done  my  best  to  live  at  peace  with  my  comrades. 
If  I  have  failed  to  do  so  it  is  through  the  same 
causes  that  now  place  me  in  this  humiliating 
position.  I  have  not  lived  a  life  on  which  I  can 
reflect  with  any  pleasure.  Pardon  me,  if  I  do  not 
dwell  on  so  painful  a  subject.  I  need  only  say 
that  I  had,  before  entering  the  army,  not  only 
done  my  best  to  remedy  the  past,  but  had  suc- 
ceeded, through  many  sufferings,  even  through 
hunger  and  almost  death  itself,  in  winning  friends. 
But  I  could  not  win  peace.  Everywhere  old  con- 
nections, or  old  associations,  met  me,  and  drove 
me  away  from  the  new  scenes  and  new  modes  of 
life  in  which  I  strove  to  obtain  an  honest  liveli- 
hood. 
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"  It  was  only  when  all  failed,  and  I  saw  that  I 
must  go  back  to  the  old  courses  or  find  some  place 
of  permanent  shelter,  that  I  entered  the  army. 

"  My  story  is  nearly  done.  I  would  conceal,  if 
I  could,  what  I  am  about  to  say ;  but  I  cannot. 
I  had  the  undeserved  fortune  to  meet  with  a  lady 
to  whose  influence  and  pity  I  owe  nearly  whatever 
of  better  promise  there  may  of  late  have  grown 
in  me.  She  became  aware  of  my  position.  She 
wrote  to  me,  offering  me  the  means  of  purchasing 
my  discharge.  I  was  weak  enough  not  only  to  be 
elated  by  this,  but  by  much  else  that  I  fancied 
to  be  connected  with  this.  Need  I  say  more  ? 
Your  Honours  are  men.  You  have  loved.  Can 
you  not,  then,  imagine  in  what  a  state  of  childish 
exultation  I  was  when  I  forgot  the  hour  of  parade, 
and  how  unfit  I  had  made  myself  to  bear  the 
sudden  humiliation  that  befel  me  when  I  reached 
my  comrades. 

"  That  is  all  I  have  to  say." 

As  Eeuben  ceased  there  was  a  murmur  that 
came  so  near  to  applause  in  the  crowded  court 
that  there  was  instantly  a  stern  "  Silence ! " 
echoing  through  the  room. 

The  lawyer,  the  doctor,  the  detective  each 
managed  to  get  near,  and  wring,  with  glad  hands, 
Reuben's  ;  and  he  saw  in  their  exulting  faces  how 
successful  he  had  been. 
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But  Bella  !  She  was  weeping  glad  tears ;  and 
so  plentifully  that  it  was  long  before  she  could 
get  rid  of  them  sufficiently  to  raise  her  face ;  and 
then  she  saw  his  fervent  look.  And  again  she 
smiled.     And  Reuben  was  once  more  in  heaven. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

WAITING   FOR    THE    SENTENCE. 

When  the  routine  of  the  trial  was  over,  and 
Reuben,  removed  from  the  court,  waited  in  a 
state  of  suspense  for  the  sentence,  the  lawyer 
whispered  to  him, 

"  There  will  be  no  more  done  to-day  that  we 
shall  know  of  at  present.  They  are  now  consult- 
ing, and  the  President  will  take  the  suffrages  of 
all  present,  beginning  with  the  youngest  members 
first,  so  as  to  obtain  from  them  an  unbiassed 
opinion.  That  is  the  theory.  But  I  need 
scarcely  tell  you  that  in  practice  the  whole  body 
know  quite  as  much  of  one  another's  minds 
as  they  care  to  know.  Questions,  suggestions, 
and  seemingly  unimportant  remarks  are  very 
eloquent  in  their  way  when  uttered  by  those  who 
are  looked  up  to,  and  received  by  those  who  are 
desirous  to  learn  in  more  than  the  student's 
sense." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  this,"  observed  Reuben, 
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"  for,  although  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  ask,  I 
had  fancied  all  would  be  settled  before  this  night 
closed,  and  I  had  braced  myself  to  hear  the  sen- 
tence calmly,  whatever  it  might  be." 

And  then,  when,  after  another  exchange  of 
looks,  presently  followed  by  a  hurried  clasp  of 
hands  and  a  brief  but  precious  communion 
of  heart  that  did  not  need  words,  Bella  passed 
out  and  by  where  he  stood,  Reuben  was  con- 
ducted back  to  his  cell,  where  all  the  poor 
fellow's  buoyancy  and  fortitude  gave  way,  and 
he  felt  perfectly  unmanned. 

There  was  nothing  more  to  do  now,  there  was 
only  to  suffer;  and  he  seemed  to  bow  his  head 
lower  and  lower,  as  he  sat  at  night  on  the  edge 
of  his  bed  in  the  darkness  of  his  cell,  and  in  the 
infinitely  greater  darkness  of  his  soul. 

What  would  they  do  with  him  ?  He  did  not 
know.  He  hardly  cared.  Perhaps  death  itself 
might  be,  for  him,  the  easiest  punishment.  It 
would  soon  be  over,  and  then  there  would  be  a 
great  blank,  no  more  pain,  no  more  struggle. 
That  was  all. 

But  Bella  !  Ah,  yes  !  There,  indeed,  he  felt 
stung  to  madness  at  the  idea  that  he  was  now, 
perhaps,  about  to  be  torn  from  her  for  a  long, 
long  period. 

But  supposing  he  escaped  death,  was  it  quite 
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clear  that  he  would  escape  the  basest  and  most 
infamous  of  punishments — the  lash  ?  His  blood 
seemed  to  boil  and  his  brain  to  burn  as  he 
thought  of  the  mere  possibility  of  himself — 
Bella's  lover — led  to  the  triangle  to  be  scourged 
and  rendered  irredeemably  infamous  for  ever ! 

But  no  ;  that  could  never  be.  His  father,  if 
he  could  or  would  do  nothing  else,  would  surely 
save  him  at  any  sacrifice  of  his  own  name  and 
pride  from  so  vile  and  disgusting  a  penalty. 
Certainly,  he  felt  clear — no  matter  what  friends 
or  foes,  religion  or  irreligion,  might  say — he  was 
determined  never  to  incur  that  punishment  and 
live.  And  the  very  certainty  of  relief  he  then 
felt  through  despair  made  him  calm. 

Perhaps  they  would  transport  him.  He  had 
heard  the  soldiers  say  that  this  was  often  done 
with  military  offenders.  Apart  from  Bella  he 
would  not  have  regretted  this,  for  he  was  often 
inclined  to  think  that  the  real  and  only  satisfac- 
tory solution  of  his  life -problem  was  to  go  abroad, 
and  there  begin  a  new  career,  uncompromised 
by  the  past.  He  had,  as  we  have  already  said, 
speculated  on  going  to  North  America  at  the 
time  he  was  hoping  to  escape  from  prison.  But 
the  idea  of  leaving  Bella  was  simply  an  exquisite 
torture. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  the  visits  he  had  from 
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Bella,  and  from  his  other  friends,  pending  the 
receipt  of  the  sentence. 

One  day  he  was  awakened  late  at  night  by  the 
lawyer  and  Doctor,  who  had  obtained  admittance 
to  see  him.  They  were  both,  he  thought,  agi- 
tated, though  they  both  strove  to  appear  calm. 

"  I  understand,"  said  Reuben,  while  staring  at 
them  with  the  aid  of  the  light  of  the  single  candle 
in  the  lantern, — "  I  understand  I  am  to  die." 

"  No,  no,  my  dear  fellow !  not  so  bad  as  that," 
said  the  Doctor.  "  God  forbid  !  Your  sentence 
will  be  formally  promulgated  on  parade  to- 
morrow, but  we  have  had  a  kind  of  semi-official 
notice  of  what  it  is." 

The  Doctor  paused  and  cleared  his  throat,  ex- 
pecting Reuben  to  say  something ;  but  what  he 
did  say  did  not  help  the  Doctor  on  much.  He 
merely  ejaculated, 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  Now,  my  dear  fellow,  you  mustn't  be  fright- 
ened, you  know.  It  is  something  to  know  the 
worst.  While  there's  life  there's  hope.  Your 
friends  will  now  exert  themselves  with  renewed 
energy  to " 

"  Will  they  tell  me,  to  begin  with,  what  the 
sentence  is  ?  " 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure !  In  a  minute.  Let  me 
explain.     It    appears   that    several   cases  of   in- 
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subordination,  accompanied  with  violence,  have 
occurred  of  late.  Two  officers  have  been  killed 
outright  by  privates.  The  Court,  it  appears,  was, 
on  the  whole,  inclined  to  be  lenient  with  you,  and 
to  let  you  off  with  a  considerable  terra  of  imprison- 
ment, and  with  your  ejection  from  the  army." 

"Yes,  I  listen,  and  quite  understand." 

"  "Well,  my  dear  boy,  the  Commander-in-Chief, 
on  reading  the  documents  of  the  case,  went  out 
of  his  way  to  object  to  the  sentence,  and  re- 
turned it  for  revision,  and — and — now  don't 
be  frightened,  for  we  are  not  going  to*  desert 
you " 

"  Thank  you  ;  and  the  sentence  now  is  ?" 

"  You  are  to  have  fifty  lashes,  besides  the  im- 
prisonment, which  is  for  four  years." 

Reuben  smiled,  and  was  silent  for  nearly  a 
minute.  Then  again  he  smiled,  and,  looking 
from  one  to  the  other  of  his  visitors,  said, 

"They  won't  flog  me?" 

"  No,  certainly ;  I  believe  not.  I  am  glad  you 
think  so  just  now." 

"Not  only  now,  but  ever,"  said  Reuben,  no 
longer  smiling,  but  with  a  terrible  expression 
gathering  in  his  eyes. 

"  Our  friend  the  lawyer  here  is  quite  cut  up 
about  it ;  he  had  made  so  sure  of  getting  you  off 
easily." 
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"  He  did  not  say  so." 

"  No,  I  know  he  did  not.  Of  course  not.  Was 
he  going  to  feed  you  with  what  might  prove  to  he 
false  hopes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  is  not  wise — not  the  part  of  a  true 
friend,"  said  Reuben,  bitterly,  and  as  the  Doctor 
could  not  help  feeling,  with  some  latent  reference 
to  his  attempts  to  lessen  the  force  of  this  new  blow. 

The  lawyer,  who  had  stood  aloof  all  this  time, 
now  stepped  forward,  and  said, 

"  There  is  no  time  to  lose.  I  was  not  quite  so 
unprepared  for  this  as,  perhaps,  I  appeared. 
Court-martial  verdicts  are  generally  inscrutable 
things ;  and  I,  for  my  part,  give  up  the  idea 
of  ever  fully  comprehending  them.  But  time 
presses.  The  imprisonment  we  need  not  trouble 
about  just  now.  The  public  promulgation  of  the 
sentence,  dreadful  and  disgraceful  as  it  is,  we 
cannot  possibly  prevent,  for  it  takes  place  to- 
morrow ;  and  I  doubt  whether  Captain  Polwarth 
himself  could  usefully  or  wisely  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  that  procedure  if  he  were  ever  so 
much  inclined.  But  the  actual  flogging  is  quite 
another  matter.  And  now,  Mr.  Trew,  as  I  shall 
still  call  you  under  present  circumstances,  one 
question,  Will  you  leave  me  to  do  the  best  I  can 
for  you  ?  " 

"  You  mean  with — with  Captain  Polwarth  ?  " 
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"  Yes." 

"  I  would  gladly — but — but — cannot  answer 
that  question  unless  you  tell  me  more." 

"  He  must  now  act  as  your  father." 

"  So  far  as  regards  the  doing  away  with  this 
part  of  my  sentence?"  Eeuben's  face  was  red 
with  passion  as  he  spoke. 

"  Yes." 

"  And  you  do  not  propose  to  exact  anything 
else  from  him — money — social  recognition — or 
even  the  commonest  rules  of  humanity  as  regards 
such  relationships  ?  " 

"  No  ;  if  you  forbid  I  will  not." 

"  I  do  forbid,"  exclaimed  Reuben,  passionately. 
"  On  this  point  there  must  be  no  mistake.  You 
hear  this?" 

"I  do,  and  will  pledge  myself  if  you,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  leave  me  free  to  do  my  best  apart 
from  those  tilings." 

"  That  is  enough.  Good-night !  Excuse  my 
abruptness.    I  am  little  fitted  for  talk  to-night." 

The  lawyer  shook  hands  with  Reuben,  and 
went  away.  Then  Reuben  said  in  a  low,  hurried, 
but  most  anxious  voice,  to  the  Doctor, 

"  Must  she  know  ?  " 

"  How  can  it  be  avoided  ?  " 

"  Heaven  only  knows  !     But  try — think  !  " 

"  If  she  stays  here " 
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"  But  must  she  stay  here  ?  I  could  not 
bear  to  see  her  after  this — I  mean  not  till  the 
danger  is  removed — if  it  can  be  removed,  of  this 
atrocious "  He  stopped  and  was  almost  in- 
articulate as  he  uttered  these  last  words. 

There  was  a  strange  light  and  glitter  in 
Reuben's  eye  at  the  time,  and  the  Doctor  felt 
more  uncomfortable  and  uneasy  than  he  had  ever 
felt  in  his  life  before.  He  thought,  however,  he 
ought  to  say  something  : 

"  Mind — mind,  I  say,  no  more  rash  doings  ! 
We  can't  afford,  you  know,  to  be  always  getting 
you  out  of  scrapes,  so  you  can't  afford  to  be 
always  getting  into  them." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  fiercely  demanded 
Reuben. 

"  I  mean  that  just  now,  under  this  new  trouble, 
you  seem  to  be  very  much  inclined  to  repeat  the 
error  that  led  you  into  it.  Then,  exaltation  of 
spirit  did  the  business  ;  now  despair  is  to  be  the 
excuse,  I  suppose." 

This  was  well  timed,  and  Reuben  felt  the  force 
of  the  reproof.  All  his  recent  anguish  over  his  own 
impetuous  doings  came  back,  and  warned  him 
that  he  was  really  once  more  retracing  the  ground 
that  he  had  found  so  dangerous  before. 

"  Doctor  Robson,  you  are  right,  and  I  am 
wrong.     But  don't  say  any  more  to  me  to-night." 
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"  That  assurance  will  send  me  home  a  good 
deal  more  comfortable  than  I  came.  And,  as  to 
Miss  Maxfield,  suppose  for  once  I  try  my  hand  at 
a  bit  of  deception.  Suppose  I  try  to  get  her  off 
home  on  the  plea  that  there  may  be  probably  con- 
siderable delay  before  we  shall  know  the  exact 
sentence ;  a  statement  that,  at  all  events,  is  quite 
true  as  regards  the  portion  of  the  sentence  that  is 
to  be  carried  out.  She  knows  and  has  every  day 
lamented  my  loss  of  time  and  inconvenience  in 
being  away  so  many  days  from  my  patients.  By 
the  Lord,  I  have  a  good  thought !  I  received  a 
letter  this  morning  from  my  partner,  speaking  of 
one  of  our  best  patients,  an  old  lady,  who  is  never 
easy  if  she  knows  I  am  away.  When  I  am  at 
home  she  seldom  troubles  me,  except  with  a  long 
.talk  about  her  ailments  when  we  meet ;  but,  let 
her  only  once  hear  I  am  off  for  but  a  three  days' 
holiday,  and  she's  sure  to  be  extremely  unwell, 
and  insist  that  a  '  kind  letter,'  as  she  calls  it,  be 
written  to  me. 

11 1  will  read  this  to  Miss  Maxfield,  and  I  will 
say  that  you  will  be  now  much  more  secluded 
than  before  ;  only  the  deuce  of  it  is  she  will  think 
it  monstrous  of  me  after  being  so  very  patient  for 
so  long  to  turn  impatient  now,  and  hurry  her  off 
without  a  single  interview." 

"  Do  it,  Doctor,  I  beg  you.     I  could  not  bear 
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to  see  her  just  now.  I  tuill  not !  But  let  her 
not  think  I  have  aught  to  do  with  your  request. 
Tell  her  I  live  but  in  the  hope  of  sending  her 
some  words  of  hope  and  cheer  sooner  or  later.  I 
trust  to  her  love  in  life  and  in  death.  It  is  use- 
less to  ask  her  to  trust  in  mine.  She  has  done 
that,  little  as  I  deserved  it ;  and  I  will  not  lessen 
the  glory  of  her  act  by  any  kind  of  doubt  now  or 
hereafter.  Tell  her  that,  and  say  you  left  me 
well." 

"  God  bless  you,  then,  my  boy  !  If  I  don't  see 
you  again  to-morrow,  you  will  understand  I  have 
succeeded  in  taking  her  away  with  me  home. 
This  evening,  after  I  have  settled  with  her  and 
got  the  awkward  proposition  over,  I  shall  spend 
in  council  with  the  lawyer  and  the  detective. 
Once  more,  Good-bye  !  Be  calm.  Conquer 
existing  difficulties.  Beware  how  you  yourself 
make  new  ones." 

Eeuben  wrung  his  hands  in  silence  and  saw 
him  to  the  door,  then  turned  again  to  the  dark- 
ness of  his  cell,  and  lay  down  on  his  bed,  and 
communed  with  grief,  shame,  and  despair  the 
whole  night  through. 


CHAPTER  XVIII. 

HOW   THE   DOCTOR   GOT   ON   WITH   HIS   PROJECT. 

It  was  twilight  when  Dr.  Robson  called  at 
Bella's  lodging  ;  an  artfully- chosen  time  ;  for  that 
young  lady  was  accustomed  then  to  sit  at  her 
window  gazing  down  the  street  in  the  direction 
that  went  towards  the  barracks,  and  avoiding  as 
long  as  possible  the  frequent  questions  of  the  land- 
lady, who  would  come  in  with  ever-increasing 
concern  to  ask, 

"  Hadn't  you  better  have  a  light,  miss  ?  It's 
so  gloomy  sitting  here  in  the  room  without  a 
candle." 

The  Doctor  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  over 
Bella,  but  he  had  now  a  well-founded  dread  that 
he  was  about  to  try  it  too  far.  And  what  was 
worse,  he  very  much  feared  that  the  experi- 
ment would  end  in  her  discovering  exactly  that 
which  he  was  trying  to  conceal — the  particulars 
of  Reuben's  sentence. 

He    stepped    into    her    room  so    softly   that 
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she  did  not  hear  him.  But  he  did  hear  her,  and 
only  too  plainly.  She  was  sighing  so  heavily  that 
the  Doctor  knew  at  once  how  great  was  the 
hurden  she  felt  at  her  heart. 

However,  he  put  on  his  cheeriest  tone  and 
manner  as  he  said, 

"  Well,  Miss  Maxfield,  I  hope  you  won't  think 
me  a  selfish  fellow  for  what  I  am  going  to  say/' 

"  Selfish,  Doctor ! "  said  Bella,  with  a  kind  of 
attempt  to  laugh,  but  the  attempt  ended  in  a  more 
profound  sigh. 

"Well,  candidly — and  you  know  I  am  always 
candid  with  you — I  have  had  a  letter  from  my 
partner  this  morning,  who  says  that  some  of  our 
patients  are  worrying  a  good  deal  about  my 
absence." 

"  Oh,  you  must  go — you  must  indeed ;  and  I 
will  manage  as  well  as  I  can." 

"Must  I !  "  thought  the  Doctor.  "  Yes,  just  as 
I  expected,  she  will  send  me  off  alone  if  she  can. 
Net  if  I  know  it,  young  lady  !  "  Then  he  said 
aloud, 

"  But,  my  dear,  you  know  I  could  not  think  of 
leaving  you  alone  in  Preston." 

"  You  must — you  must  indeed !  I  dare  not 
even  seem  to  desert  him  now.  But  I  am  more 
grateful  to  you  than  I  shall  ever  be  able  to  show 
you  for  all  you  have  done.     I  do  not  know  what 
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I  should  have  done  without  you.  No,  indeed  !  " 
So  saying,  the  poor  girl  began  to  cry. 

"  Well,  but  now — listen  to  me.  It  will  be  some 
time  yet,  perhaps,  before  his  sentence  is  pro- 
mulgated, and  during  that  time  you  will  not  be 
able  to  see  him " 

"  Not !  "  suddenly  exclaimed  Bella. 

"  No,"  said  the  Doctor,  as  boldly  and  brazenly 
as  he  could,  though  wincing  at  the  partial  un- 
truth. "  I  have  been  thinking  that  the  best  plan 
will  be  for  you  and  me  to  go  back  at  once  to 
Northope  for  a  few  days,  leaving  the  lawyer  here 
— who  is  a  thoroughly  good  fellow — to  write  to  us 
the  moment  he  is  in  a  position  to  do  so.  Then, 
if  you  wish  it,  I  will  pledge  myself  to  start  off 
with  you  again — even  if  I  can  but  be  absent  for  a 
couple  of  days  or  so.  But  really,  I  don't  see  the 
good  of  our  waiting  about  here  ;  and  I  know  that 
he  thinks  so  too." 

"  He— Reuben  thinks  so  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  the  Doctor,  stoutly. 

"  Is  it  possible  !  Ha  !  You  are  all  deceiving  me. 
You  do  know  !  The  sentence  has  come,  and  it  is 
too  bad  to  tell  me.  You  want  to  get  me  away 
from  him.  Doctor — Doctor — I  conjure  you  to 
speak.     What  is  it  ?     Death  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  no  !  you  silly  child.  Of  course  not. 
You    are    quite    mistaken.      These    things,  you 
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know,  are  done  officially  and  with  exemplary 
attention  to  routine.  Well,  now,  I  assure  }tou  no 
official  intelligence  has  reached  any  of  us  —  as 

yet." 

"  Forgive  my  foolish  fear.  But  do  not  ask  me 
to  leave  Preston  at  present.  The  sentence  cannot 
be  long,  and  it  must  be  a  comfort  for  him  to  have 
me  near  him  when  it  reaches." 

"  No.  He  said  he  very  much  wished  you  to  go 
back  with  me  now." 

"  He  fears,  perhaps,  that  I  cannot  stay  in  com- 
fort and  quiet  alone.  But  he  is  mistaken.  My 
landlady  is  very  kind ;  and  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
with  that,  I  will  ask  the  lawyer  to  receive  me  into 
his  own  house  for  a  few  days,  rather  than  give 
you  or  Reuben  any  real  cause  of  solicitude  about 
me." 

"  Oh,  the  wilfulness  of  women  !  "  groaned  the 
Doctor  aloud.  Then  he  added,  to  himself,  "  Now, 
here  is  my  little  scheme  blown  to  the  winds,  I 
suppose.  I  will  try  one  more  method."  Then 
he  said  to  her,  aloud,  "  Miss  Maxfield,  I  have 
talked  to  you  hitherto  as  a  friend ;  now  I 
talk  to  you  as  your  mother's  trustee.  And,  mind 
you,  I  fortify  myself  at  the  same  time  by  another, 
and  which  I  may  call  incipient,  authority,  that  of 
your  future  husband,  as  I  hope." 

Bella  blushed  one  of  her  old  vivid  blushes  at  this, 
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and  then  seemed  angry  and  distressed  at  the 
Doctor's  untimely  pleasantry. 

"  In  the  name  of  both  these  authorities  I  say 
to  you,  your  stay  here  cannot  be  consented  to. 
It  cannot,  indeed  !  " 

Bella  went  back  to  the  window,  and  sat  there 
in  a  truly  rebellious  posture,  and  said  not  a 
word. 

"  Now,  seriously,  Miss  Maxfield,  I  assure  you 
it  is  the  earnest  wish,  both  of  myself  and  Mr. 
Reuben  Polwarth " 

"  Doctor,  Doctor  !  "  exclaimed  Bella,  suddenly 
rising,  crossing  the  room  to  where  he  was,  and 
taking  hold  of  both  his  hands  with  both  hers  ;  "  do 
not  be  so  cruel  as  to  deceive  one  in  my  sad  plight. 
I  know  now  you  are  trying  to  deceive  me.  I  will 
not  go  ! — unless  you  tell  me  the  whole  truth  why 
you  want  me  to  go.  Doctor,  do  I  deserve  this  ? 
Have  I  been  so  weak,  so  cowardly  that  I  cannot 
be  trusted  ?  My  heart  is  breaking,  but  it  is 
because  I  fear  even  more  than  I  know.  Give  me 
the  truth,  and  I  will  try  to  bear  it  as  I  ought. 
I  will  indeed." 

There  was  a  silence.  The  Doctor  somehow 
could  not  speak — at  least,  not  soon  enough  to  put 
down  this  suspicion  of  his  good  faith  ;  and  then, 
after  the  momentary  delay,  he  knew  it  would  be 
useless ;  and  she,  seeing  her  advantage,  went  on, 
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"  Come,  trust  me — try  me — help  me — do  any- 
thing but  deceive  me,  and  I  will  ever  love  and 
respect  you  as  if  you  were  my  own  father.  What 
is  it  ?  Why  am  I  wanted  to  go  away  so  sud- 
denly ? "  Then,  with  a  change  of  voice,  she 
said  to  him, 

"  I  see  it  all  now.  You  do  know  in  effect  what 
the  sentence  is,  or  is  to  be.  If  it  is  death,  can 
you  believe  it  possible  to  spare  me  the  knowledge  ? 
You  could  then  only  deprive  me  and  him  of  some 
moments  of  communion  together  that  might  prove 
to  be  our  last  solace  in  life." 

"  I  told  you  there  is  no  danger  of  that,"  said 
the  Doctor,  a  little  huskily,  and  feeling  that  his 
defences  were  all  down,  and  he  exposed  to  her 
keen  observation. 

"  Then,  whatever  it  be,  I  am  sure  I  can  bear 
it.  Oh,  yes,"  she  said,  clasping  her  hands  on  her 
lap,  and  looking  up  towards  heaven  with  a  smile 
that  was  perfectly  seraphic,  as  seen  by  the  soft 
light  of  the  rising  moon. 

"  I  wish  I  w7as  sure  of  that,"  communed  the 
Doctor  with  himself;  and  then  to  her  he  said — 

"  Will  you  stick  to  that  if  I  tell  you  all  I 
fancy,  for  I  don't  exactly  know  much  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  Bella,  firmly,  but  seriously. 
"Whatever  it  be,  he  will  be  able  to  bear  it  for  my 
sake,  and  I  for  his." 
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"  Well,  now,  ray  dear,  I  must  confess  I  do,  in  a 
kind  of  unofficial  way,  get  some  inkling  of  what 
is  about  to  happen " 

"  Yes." 

"  The  sentence  is  to  be  promulgated  to- 
morrow." 

"  Yes." 

"  Remember  your  promise.  And,  let  me  add, 
that  not  you,  Miss  Bella,  nor  even  wild  horses, 
would  thus  drag  the  knowledge  out  of  me  if  I 
hadn't  some  misgivings  myself  as  to  the  sense  of 
my  little  bit  of  diplomacy.  Besides,  though  the 
sentence  is  a  painful,  disgusting  one,  happily  the 
most  serious  part  of  it  will  not  be  inflicted  sud- 
denly.    He  will  have  time  ;  and  so " 

"  Yes — speak  !" 

"  I  expect  he  will  have  a  long  term  of  hnprison- 
ment,  which,  however,  powerful  influence  may 
tend  to  shorten." 

"  Yes !  "  gasped  Bella,  quite  aware  that  this 
could  not  be  the  thing  that  cost  the  Doctor  so 
much  trouble  to  get  out. 

"  And  he  is  also  sentenced  to  have  fifty  lashes."' 

Will  the  poor  Doctor  ever  forget  Bella's  face 
and  gesture  when  she  realised  the  full  meaning 
of  his  words  ?  She  stiffened  like  a  statue  of 
horror,  and  as  if  the  blood  had  suddenly  frozen 
in  her  veins — her  eyes   and  lips   expanded  till  it 
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was  painful  to  look  on  them.  Then  there  was  a 
cry  of  awful  anguish,  and  then  wild  laughter, 
screams,  and  sobs.  A  minute  after  she  was 
lying  senseless  in  the  Doctor's  arms. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE    SENTENCE. 

While  Reuben  was  tossing  between  two  sets 
of  thoughts — Bella  and  the  Doctor's  movements, 
and  his  own  fate  on  this  eventful  morning,  he 
learned  from  the  sentry  that  there  was  to  be 
another  sentenced  at  the  same  time,  and  who, 
it  was  expected,  would  be  at  once  drummed  out 
for  theft. 

"  Such  are  my  companions,  even  now/'  mur- 
mured Reuben.     "  Well,  well !  " 

He  was  removed  under  guard,  soon  after,  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  parade,  where  he  could 
see  the  ground,  which  was  already  kept  by  a 
large  number  of  troops. 

Here  he  was  joined  by  his  companion,  a  low 
narrow-browed  man,  of  truly  villanous  aspect,  and 
with  whom  Reuben  had  never  spoken  before.  He 
had  been  away  with  some  detachment  when  he 
committed  the  act  for  which  he  was  now  to  be 
punished,  and  in  prison  ever  since. 
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He  met  Reuben  with  a  kind  of  "  Hail-fellow- 
well-met  "  expression  of  face  and  gesture  ; 
but  Reuben  shrank  back,  refusing  to  speak  to 
him,  in  his  natural  desire  to  shun  all  contact 
with  such  criminals.  But  he  regretted,  a 
moment  after,  that  he  had  done  so — when  he 
thought  of  the  punishment  he  might  have  to 
bear.  But  his  sympathies  were  dried  up,  as 
briefly  as  they  had  been  called  forth,  by  the 
man's  derisive  laugh. 

"Bless  us  !  Here's 'a  piece  of  honesty  for  you  ! 
Where  I  have  grabbed,  in  a  promiscuous  way,  a 
ticker,  I  wonder  how  many  he  has  grabbed  pro- 
fessionally ?  But  there,  boys,  you  see,  Im  an 
outsider,  and  they  won't  acknowledge  me  ;  and 
yet,  with  such  evidence  to  my  incorruptibility, 
they  are  going  to  defame  my  character  and  spoil 
my  livelihood.  Well,  old  boy,  one  good  turn 
deserves  another.  Enjoy  my  punishment  as 
much  as  you  like — I  shan't  squall ;  but  when 
your  turn  comes  I  won't  be  far  off." 

Reuben  turned  away,  half  insanely  meditating 
a  rush  upon  the  bayonets  'that  he  saw  all  about 
him. 

And  then  he  was  summoned  forth.  And  there, 
with  a  tumult  of  the  blood  and  brain  such  as  he 
could  never  have  supposed  he  could  have  known 
and  lived  afterwards,  he  heard  the  Adjutant  read 
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his  sentence.    He  could  not  dwell  on  the  forms ; 
he  caught  only  at  the  substance. 

"  Penal  servitude  for  four  years  /" 

"  Fifty  lashes  !  " 

It  was  all  true,  then. 

***** 

The  ruffian  who  had  spoken  to  Reuben  was 
sentenced  to  be  flogged  also,  and  disgracefully 
expelled. 

The  man  shouted  a  loud  "  Hurra !  "  as  the 
Adjutant  finished. 

Some  days  later  Reuben  heard  once  more  the 
din  of  preparation,  the  assemblage  of  an  unusual 
number  of  troops,  the  strange  silence  at  inter- 
vals, wThile,  as  he  guessed,  the  triangle  was  being 
fixed  and  the  prisoner  being  fetched  and  bound, 
and  the  loud  voice  of  command,  and  then  the 
horrible  lash. 

"  Oh,  God  !  Oh,  God  !  "  murmured  Reuben, 
sickening  and  ready  to  faint  with  the  sympathetic 
feeling  of  the  victim's  pain.  But  he  heard  no 
cry.  Lash  after  lash  followed,  fresh  hands  took 
up  the  bloody  whip,  but  still  no  cry  could  be 
wrung  from  the  brave  rogue,  who  set  his  teeth 
hard  on  a  half  bullet  that  had  been  given  to 
him,  and  who  bore  the  whole  in  the  same 
manner;    and,  w7hen  it   was   over,  called  out  so 
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that  the  whole  of  the  assembled  men  heard 
him. 

"  Thanks,  Captain !  Done  your  worst  now, 
and  be  d d  to  you  !  " 

"  Will  that  be  my  fate  ?  "  asked  Reuben.  "  Will 
they  suddenly  fetch  me  to  morrow,  or  next  day, 
or  day  after?  If  it  is  to  be  done  it  will  be 
soon.  I  am  left  alone.  No  one  to  care  for  me. 
My  father,  the  Doctor,  the  lawyer,  the  detective, 
all,  I  suppose,  find  the  thing  is  not  to  be  got 
over,  and  they  haven't  the  courage  to  see  me  and 
tell  me  so." 

"It  behoves  me,  then,  to  be  prepared.  How  ? 
Let  me  not  sleep  to-night  till  I  have  made  all 
clear." 


CHAPTER  XX. 

BELLA   AGAIN    VISITS    THE    SQUIRE. 

Two  travellers,  in  an  old-fashioned  phaeton, 
stop  their' tired  and  panting  horse  beside  "The 
Traveller's  Joy"  at  an  untimely  hour — that  is  to 
say,  a  little  before  the  very  earliest  streaks  of  the 
dawn  appear  in  the  sky — and  they  have  some 
trouble  to  rouse  the  inmates.  Although  those 
outside  can  hear  the  loud,  stertorous  breathing  of 
the  giant  landlord  asleep,  those  within  are  for  a 
long  time  insensible  to  the  far  greater  noises 
without.  But  the  Doctor,  finding  gentle  appli- 
cations will  not  suffice,  begins  to  make  so  great  a 
disturbance  that  at  last  a  voice  is  heard  within  as 
though  some  one  sleeper  has  awaked,  and  is 
wondering  if  anybody  called;  and  then  another 
voice  seems  to  answer;  and  then,  suddenly 
enlightened  by  a  tremendous  thwack  on  the 
panel  of  the  door,  somebody  jumps  out  of  bed, 
runs  to  the  window,  and  opens  it. 

It  was  Mrs.  Jessop,  in  her  nightcap,  and  look- 
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ing,  as  the  Doctor  afterwards  said,  uncommonly 
charming ;  though  she  declared,  on  her  part, 
that  he  could  not  possibly  have  seen  her  face  at 
all  in  the  dark. 

"Who's  there?" 

"  It's  I  who  should  ask  that  question,  I  think, 
Mrs.  Jessop.  Indeed,  we  should  have  thought 
there  really  was  nobody  in  the  house  but  for  Mr. 
Jessop's  snoring  so  loud." 

"  Bless  us  !     Why  it's  Dr.  Robson  !  " 

"  Ah  !  And  with  him  a  much  more  important 
person,  I  can  tell  you." 

"  Not— not— Mr.  Reuben  Polwarth  ?  " 

"  No.     But  guess  again.     You're  not  far  off." 

"  Not  Miss  Maxfield— surely  ?  " 

"  That  very  young  lady  herself,  starving  with 
cold  and  hunger." 

"  Oh  !  I'll  be  down  directly." 

The  window  was  shut  down,  and  then  a  light 
became  visible  and  was  seen  darting  to  and  fro 
the  room,  then  up  and  down  the  house,  as  could 
be  seen  from  the  windows  that  opened  into  the 
staircase  and  upper  rooms ;  and  then,  there  it 
was  at  the  open  door,  and  pretty  Mrs.  Jessop, 
flushing  with  pleasure  and  surprise,  holding  it,  to 
receive  the  travellers. 

"  The  boy  will  be  down  directly  to  take  the 
horse  and  carriage;  and  Molly's  dressing  herself; 
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and  the  kitchen  fire  was  raked  last  night ;  so  we 
shall  have  a  capital  blaze  presently,  when  we  stir 
it.  Come  in  !  Bless  us  and  save  us !  To  see 
you  both  come  at  this  time  of  the  morning  ! " 

Bella  kissed  her,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
the  little  black-eyed  landlady  began  to  under- 
stand that  it  was  no  pleasure -visit  that  brought 
her  guests,  but  serious  trouble. 

She  took  them  both  into  the  kitchen,  and  there, 
as  she  had  promised,  they  found  a  capital  fire, 
which  wanted  only  the  help  of  a  strong  poker  to 
be  set  free  into  warmth  and  light  by  breaking 
the  caked  coal  and  ashes  at  the  top. 

And  then,  wnile  she  bustled  about  to  get  the 
breakfast,  Mrs.  Jessop  learned  all  that  had 
passed  since  Bella's  latest  visit.  And  she  was  so 
oppressed  by  the  picture  it  gave  her  of  Beuben's 
state,  while  she  saw  the  necessity  of  making  light 
of  the  news  to  Bella  by  reverting  continually  to 
livelier  topics,  that  she  seemed  to  be  in  a  con- 
stant alternation  between  tears  and  laughter. 
And  both  Bella  and  the  Doctor  noticed  how 
frequently  she  stole  away  up  stairs,  evidently  to 
tell  all  she  had  heard,  and  just  as  she  heard  it, 
by  fits  and  starts,  to  her  sympathising  husband. 

But  at  last  the  breakfast  was  ready,  and  Bella 
found  she  could  eat,  though  at  first  she  could 
not.     The  fresh  air  and  long  exposure  had,  in 
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fact,  wonderfully  invigorated  her  failing  appe- 
tite. 

"And  now,  Mrs.  Jessop,"  suddenly  broke  in 
the  Doctor,  "  can  you  tell  us  if  the  Squire  has 
yet  returned  ?  " 

"  I  fancy  so,  for  I  heard  a  carriage  pass  last 
night  just  after  we  had  shut  all  up,  which 
appeared  to  be  going  to  the  house,  but  it  was 
gone  when  I  went  to  a  window  to  look  out." 

11  And  if  he  be  at  home  what  will  he  say,  think 
you,  to  our  disturbing  him  so  early  this  morning 
as  I  fear  we  must  ?  " 

"  How  early  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Jessop. 

"  Why,  I  would  say  now,  directly  after  we  have 
finished  our  breakfast,  but  that  I  know  it  is 
quite  out  of  the  question,  unless  we  were  com- 
pelled. Time  is  very  precious  to  us,  but  I  can 
scarcely  say  we  are  unable  to  wait  till  eight  or 
nine  o' clock." 

"He  generally  breakfasts  by  nine,"  observed 
the  landlady. 

"  Then  suppose  I  write  a  few  lines  in  Miss 
Maxfield's  and  my  own  names,  explaining  that 
the  young  man  in  whom  he  was  good  enough  to 
take  an  interest  is  now  in  imminent  danger ;  and 
would  he,  therefore,  see  us  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment,  before  we  start  for  London  ?  " 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  the  very  thing  ! "  said  Mrs. 
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Jessop  ;  "  and  if  you'll  write  it  I'll  go  to  the  hall 
myself,  and  see  if  it  can't  be  got  into  his  hands, 
through  his  valet,  before  he  gets  up." 

"  You  are  a  most  estimable  woman,  and  as 
good  as  you  are  handsome,  I  should  say,"  ex- 
claimed the  Doctor  in  a  loud  voice,  noticing  that 
the  door  to  the  stairs  had  just  then  been  carefully 
fastened  back,  "  if  it  were  not  that  Mr.  Jessop 
might  overhear  me  and  be  jealous." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha  ! "  came  pealing  down  the  stairs 
a  moment  after,  like  so  many  hilarious  thunder- 
claps. 

The  note  was  written,  and  Mrs.  Jessop  went 
off  with  it  about  six  o'clock,  refusing  the  offer  of 
the  carriage  to  take  her  to  the  great  gates. 

They  were  surprised  to  see  her  return  almost 
sooner  than  they  would  have  thought  it  possible 
even  if  she  had  not  stopped  at  the  house  at  all. 

"  He's  there  !  Yes,  and  who  do  you  think 
besides  ?  " 

"  The  Captain  ?  "  eagerly  asked  the  Doctor. 

"  Yes.  So  I  begged  the  Squire's  valet  to 
make  some  excuse  to  go  into  his  master's  room, 
and  see  if  he  were  awake,  and  if  he  were,  to  give 
him  the  note.  Well,  he  went  off,  and  he  came 
back  to  me  in  two  minutes,  saying,  '  Run,  Mrs. 
Jessop ;  the  Squire  wants  to  see  your  people 
directly ;  but  he  says  they  are  to  come  as  quietly 

VOL.  III.  (i 
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as  possible,  and  without  being  noticed,  if  they 
can,  by  anybody,  through  the  plantation,  where 
those  two  great  strawberry-trees  are,  and  so  into 
the  house  through  the  Squire's  own  private 
entrance.  He  sends  you  the  key,  so  that  you 
may  let  yourselves  in.  I  will  be  inside,  or  very 
near,  ready  to  bring  you  to  the  Squire  the 
moment  you  come.'  Well,  when  the  valet  said 
that,  I  just  did  run ;  and  here  1  am." 

A  moment  after  she  was  whispering  in  the 
room  above,  for  she  knew  how  dearly  her  hus- 
band liked  to  be  kept  well  and  quickly  informed 
of  whatever  interested  him. 

She  was  down  stairs  again  in  half  a  minute, 
ready  to  play  the  guide. 

Bella  was  lost  in  wonder  about  this  new  inci- 
dent, which  disturbed  all  her  little  plans  for 
dealing  with  the  Squire.  She  had  tried  to 
remind  herself  of  everything  she  ought  to  say — 
of  every  fact  or  idea  that  might  stimulate  his 
desire  to  help  Eeuben — but  she  had  done  this 
with  the  constant  conviction  that  she  and  the 
Squire  would  be  able  to  talk  together  undis- 
turbed by  any  element  so  serious  as  the  Cap- 
tain's presence  in  the  house,  perhaps  in  the  very 
room  of  meeting  itself. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  try  to  think  out  any  new 
plans — she  could  now  do  nothing  but  trust  to  the 
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Squire's  native  generosity  and  goodness,  and  to 
her  own  earnestness  in  appealing  to  him. 

They  passed  through  the  plantation  and  be- 
tween the  two  magnificent  trees  of  arbutus, 
which  gave  a  kind  of  name  to  the  wood,  and 
which  were  now  covered  with  their  rich,  red, 
juicy  fruit,  so  like  the  strawberry  as  to  give  its 
name  popularly  to  the  tree,  and  then  they 
found  a  little  walled-in  court,  having  a  piece 
of  the  house  for  its  further  side,  with  a 
single  door.  This  Mrs.  Jessop  unlocked  and 
then  stood  aside  to  let  Bella  and  the  Doc- 
tor pass  in,  while  she  reclosed  and  locked  the 
door. 

Bella  had  not  advanced  many  steps  before 
she  found  herself  in  the  Squire's  presence,  who 
smiled  to  see  her,  pressed  warmly  her  out- 
stretched hand,  and  retained  it  in  his  as  he  led 
her  and  her  companions  through  a  long  passage, 
and  then  up  a  flight  of  stairs,  and  so  into  his 
own  bedroom,  which  was  very  large  and  stately, 
and  fitted  up  to  be  used  when  the  Squire  did  not 
feel  well  as  a  private  sitting  and  writing  room, 
having  windows  that  commanded  a  lovely 
prospect  over  an  undulating  and  well-wooded 
country. 

The  Squire  placed  chairs  for  all  three,  smiling 
at   Mrs.   Jessop's   many   apologies   and    protes- 

Q  2 
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tations,  and  then  said  to  Bella,  but  with  a  glance 
at  her  companions, 

"  Excuse  my  bringing  you  up  here  ;  but  I  had 
reasons  for  wishing  your  presence  in  the  house 
to  be  unknown  for  an  hour  or  two ;  as,  if  it  were 
not,  it  might  seem  strange  that  at  a  meeting  on 
such  a  subject  my  nephew,  who  is  also  here, 
should  not  be  invited." 

Bella  bowed,  and  waited  to  hear  him  say 
something  that  would  enable  her  to  begin. 

"  Well,  my  dear  young  lady,  I  am  very  glad 
to  see  you  again ;  so  don't  be  afraid  to  speak 
frankly  to  me  whatever  you  want  to  say/' 

"  They — they — have  condemned  him — to — to 
receive  fifty  lashes  !  "  Poor  Bella  could  say  no 
more,  but  burst  out  into  a  passion  of  shame  and 
tears. 

The  Squire  was  silent  for  a  little,  then  said, 

"  I  have  been  told  of  this  by  my  nephew.  But 
he  has  hopes  of  obtaining  remission  of  this  part 
of  the  sentence,  and  is  going  to  London  this  very 
morning  to  use  all  his  influence  to  that  end." 

"  No,  no — no,  Sir — he  only  says  so." 

"  You  surprise  me  !  "  said  the  Squire,  gravely. 
"  This  is  a  serious  imputation,  and  yet " 

"I  mean,  Sir,"  said  Bella  passionately,  "that 
he  knows — he  must  know — there  is  no  chance  of 
success  if  he  only  appeals  in  the  ordinary  way, 
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and  as  though  he  were  nothing  personally  to  the 
prisoner." 

"  Certainly  I  have  not  had  much  conversation 
with  my  nephew  on  this  point,  for  it  is  a  delicate 
one,  and  I  have  no  right  to  inflict  unnecessary 
pain.  But  I  understood  he  was  about  to  leave 
i  no  stone  unturned ' — those  were  his  very  words 
— and  then  I  thought  all  was  said  that  needed  to 
be  said." 

"  Oh,  Sir  !  if — if  we  do  not  succeed,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  him  to  have  been  sentenced 
to  death  at  once.  I  do  not  think  he  could  live 
under  it ;  I  am  sure  he  would  throw  his  life  away 
after  it." 

The  Squire  rose,  went  to  his  bed's  head,  and 
rang  a  bell.     The  valet  came. 

"  Where  is  Captain  Polwarth  ?  " 

"  He  has  just  finished  breakfast,  Sir,  and  has 
gone  to  the  stables  to  have  a  horse  saddled  to 
take  him  to  the  station.  His  portmanteau  and 
bag  have  been  sent  on  in  advance." 

"  Show  these  ladies  and  this  gentleman  into 
the  little  room  that  opens  from  the  breakfast- 
room  ;  then  find  my  nephew  and  say  I  should  be 
glad  to  speak  to  him  if  he  would  return  for  a  few 
minutes  to  the  breakfast-table.  I  should  like  a 
cup  of  coffee,  Jonson,  in  the  breakfast-room  as 
quickly  as  possible." 
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When  Captain  Polwarth  returned  to  the  break- 
fast-room he  found  the  Squire  sitting  at  the  table 
drinking  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  looking  as  if  it  were 
the  ordinary  breakfast  hour,  instead  of  being  now 
but  seven  o'clock. 

"  I  was  disturbed,  Polwarth ;  could  not  sleep 
again,  so  got  up ;  and  now  have  come  to  have  a 
parting  cup  with  you." 

"  Much  obliged — greatly  honoured — I  am  sure," 
said  the  Captain,  not  knowing  how — though  he 
very  much  wished — to  say  something  stately  and 
to  the  purpose,  but  disturbed  by  a  secret  belief 
there  was  meaning  in  the  Squire's  unusual 
activity. 

"  Take  another  cup  ?  " 

"  Thank  you,  yes."  And  the  Squire  poured 
out  a  cup  of  coffee  for  the  Captain  before  he 
began. 

"  Polwarth,  about  this  youth.  Do  you  know  I 
feel  very  much  interested  in  his  fate." 

"  So  do  I,"  said  the  Captain;  and  then  said  no 
more,  having  his  coffee  to  drink. 

"  Do  you  think  there  is  any  reasonable  security 
for  your  expectation  to  get  him  off  ?  " 

"  I  hope  so." 

"  Of  course,  it  will  be  too  late  to  communicate 
with  me  after  you  have  been  to  the  Horse  Guards  ; 
too  late  at  least,  I  mean,  for  you  to  write  to  me, 
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and  then  for  me  to  try  any  fresh  measures  before 
Thursday  morning  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  fear  so,"  said  the  Captain. 

"Even  if  you  succeed,  you  must  succeed  by 
Wednesday  night,  so  as  to  give  time  for  a  letter 
or  a  special  messenger.  This  new  thing,  the 
telegraph,  is  not  yet  applied  to  the  line  to 
Preston,  though  it  soon  will  be,  I  am  told." 

"Yes,  capital  thing  it  is,  too."  And  the 
Captain  was  about  to  expatiate  at  length  on  the 
advantages  the  "  new  thing  "  would  involve  ;  but 
the  Squire  abruptly  stopped  him. 

"  I  think  you  told  me  in  your  letter  that  there 
were  circumstances  in  the  past  life  of  this  youth 
that  particularly  entitled  him  to  sympathy  and 
help." 

"  Yes,  I  did,  and  it  is  quite  true.  I  shall  be 
delighted,  my  dear  Sir,  to  tell  you  the  whole 
story  one  day,  but  I  see  by  my  watch  that  I  have 
only  just  time  to  ride  to  the  station  and  catch  the 
train  I  have  fixed  on." 

"  Well,  Pol  war  th,  as  you  have  not  time  to  tell 
me  this  story  now,  I  hope  you  will  remember 
your  promise,  and  do  so  another  time.  But 
there  is  one  little  thing  you  can  do  even  now, 
and  not  only  without  seriously  interrupting  your- 
self, but  I  think  with  advantage  to  the  ends  we 
all  have  in  view." 
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"  Sir  !  I  don't  understand,"  said  the  Captain, 
looking  hot  and  uncomfortable,  and  very  much 
fearing  his  uncle  knew  all  about  Reuben,  and  was 
about  to  chastise  him  in  words  of  deep  indig- 
nation for  his  duplicity. 

"  Well,  I  want  you  to  take  charge  of  two  friends 
of  mine  who  are  also  going  to  London,  and  who, 
I  think,  you  will  find  extremely  valuable  allies." 

"  Indeed,  my  dear  Sir  !     Who  are  they  ?  M 

"  You  shall  see,"  said  the  Squire,  rising,  going 
to  the  door  of  the  little  room,  opening  it,  and 
exclaiming,  "  Miss  Maxfield — Doctor  Robson  ! 
Will  you  be  good  enough  to  come  this  way  ?  " 
And  then,  as  he  returned  with  them,  he  said  to 
the  Captain, 

"  These  are  my  friends — and  Reuben's.  Do 
you  know  them  ?  " 

The  Captain  stared  from  one  to  another,  then 
tried  to  address  a  word  of  explanation  to  the 
Squire,  who  seemed  positively  to  enjoy  his  con- 
fusion ;  and  then  took  up  his  coffee  and  drank  it 
down — all  down — slowly,  very  slowly. 

"  My  nephew,"  said  the  Squire,  a  little  mali- 
ciously, "  empowers  me  to  say  he  will  feel 
honoured  by  this  young  lady's  placing  herself 
under  his  charge,  and  that  he  will  himself  intro- 
duce her  to  the  proper  persons  at  the  Horse 
Guards  to  whom  she  can  plead  for  mercy  while 
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lie    backs    her    appeal  by   all  bis   influence  and 
peculiar  position." 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of  those 
last  two  words,  and  the  Captain  thought  to  him- 
self with  a  feeling  of  relief  he  was  let  off  more 
easily  than  he  had  expected.  So  he  said,  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  he  could, 

"  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  take  charge  of  the 
young  lady  on  her  journey  to  London,  and  to 
help  her  in  every  way." 

"  Why,  Captain,*'  blurted  out  the  honest 
Doctor,  "  I  may  be  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  need  to  do  all  that  can  be  done  for  your 
own  sake — I  mean  for  your  own  honour  and 
dimiitv — in  the  business." 

The  Captain  gave  the  Doctor  a  long  and 
haughty  stare,  but  it  was  replied  to  with  interest. 
Presently  the  former  said, 

"  Then  the  young  lady  goes  alone  to  London, 
does  she  ?  I  mean  this  gentleman  does  not 
jDropose  to  accompany  us  ?  " 

"  Well,  no,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "  My  patients 
want  me ;  and  I  am  very  sure  the-  Commander- 
in-Chief  won't  grant  to  me  what  he  refuses  to 
Reuben's  father,  and " 

"  Sir,"  angrily  interrupted  the  Captain,  "  I 
thought — that — that " 

The  Squire  now  broke  in, 
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"  Polwarth,  we  can  all  understand  and  sympa- 
thise with  your  natural  feelings  and  difficulties. 
Our  worthy  friend  there  is  a  little  abrupt,  but  it 
may  spare  you  further  perplexities  if  I  tell  you 
that  he  has  now  told  me  no  news.  Come,  come, 
time  presses.  A  carriage  waits  in  the  yard ;  I 
ventured  to  countermand  your  order  for  a  horse 
to  be  saddled.  Go  at  once ;  take  care  of  this 
young  lady ;  she  deserves  every  possible  attention 
you  can  give  her.  God  bless  you,  my  dear  girl ; 
good-by !  I  wish  you  success  with  my  whole 
heart.     Let  me  know  the  instant  it  is  settled." 

The  Squire  kissed  her,  and  the  Captain  gave 
her  his  arm  to  lead  her  out,  after  she  had  taken 
a  kind  farewell  of  the  Doctor  and  Mrs.  Jessop. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

Bella's  journey  with  the  captain. 

At  first  Bella  was  exceedingly  uncomfortable 
to  find  herself  so  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
placed  under  the  care  of  Captain  Polwarth.  She 
had,  as  we  have  said,  felt  a  strong  personal  dis- 
like against  him  at  the  time  they  had  accidentally 
met  at  Xorthope,  when  he  had  so  pertinaciously 
insisted  on  following  her  home;  and  the  jarring 
and  uneasy  feelings  excited  by  this  recollection 
were  followed  by  others  scarcely  less  painful  as 
she  thought  of  his  behaviour  to  Reuben.  How 
he  had  deserted  him  as  a  child ;  and  how,  when 
he  had  again  met  with  him  as  a  man,  his  want  of 
common  sympathy  had  precipitated  Reuben  into 
his  present  danger;  and  yet  then,  when  the 
father  knew  that  this  unhappy  youth  was  his 
own  son,  he  was  still  only  anxious  to  save  his 
own  reputation  and  future  comfort,  at  the  risk 
of  utter  ruin  to  the  more  innocent  victim. 
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But  the  Captain  was  a  gentleman,  in  the  ordi- 
nary acceptation  of  the  term  :  that  is  to  say,  he 
could,  when  he  pleased,  be  courteous,  attentive, 
and  seemingly  more  considerate  of  others  than 
of  himself;  and  he  had  now  strong  motives  for 
being  on  his  best  behaviour.  Bella  was  no 
longer  an  obscure  farmer's  daughter,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  under  his  protection  for  a  day  or 
two,  but  a  young  lady  in  whom  the  Squire  took 
great  interest,  and  for  whom  the  Squire  expected 
the  same  attention  as  the  Captain  would  naturally 
show  to  any  personal  friend  of  his  uncle.  And, 
once  this  position  accepted,  the  Captain  began 
to  view  the  whole  affair  with  somewhat  different 
eyes.  He  could  not  but  be  deeply  struck  with 
Bella's  beauty,  her  modesty,  and  her  simple, 
earnest,  and  courageous  character.  He  even  felt 
at  times  to  envy  Reuben  the  love  of  such  a 
woman  ;  and  though  he  did  not  long  dwell  on 
such  thoughts,  they  only  passed  away  to  bring 
others  in  their  train  equally  flattering  to  Bella, 
and  of  a  pleasanter  character.  She  could  not  but 
notice  how  by  degrees,  in  the  course  of  an  hour 
or  two,  his  voice,  face,  and  manner  changed  for 
the  better  as  he  handed  her  in  and  out  of  the 
carriage,  led  her  to  the  railway  platform,  found 
her  an  unoccupied  first-class  carriage,  saw  to  her 
luggage,   hurried   to   the    refreshment-room    for 
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"biscuits,  wrapped  her  cold  feet  in  his  own  thick, 
richly-lined  fur  wrapper,  and  so  on.  It  was  no 
longer,  she  felt,  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  ful- 
filled an  irksome  but  indispensable  duty,  any 
more  than  it  was  the  conduct  of  one  who,  under 
the  guise  of  admiration,  was  prepared  to  insult 
by  showing  how  little  true  respect  there  was  in 
his  deference.  She  could  not,  she  thought,  de- 
ceive herself  that  this  gentleman  was  at  last 
thinking  about  her  as  she  would  only  be  too  glad 
to  be  thought  about — as  one  caring  for  his  son 
and  cared  for  by  him,  and  as  one  that  he — the 
father — saw  to  be  not  unworthy  of  any  fortune  to 
which  Reuben  was  likely  to  attain.  There  is  a 
natural  freemasonry  among  men  and  women  in 
such  things  in  their  healthier  moods  that  makes 
them  readily  understand  each  other;  and  Bella 
understood  Captain  Polwarth  to  mean  this  ;  and 
the  Captain,  without  thinking  of  it,  saw  that  her 
shrinking,  timorous  attitude  towards  him  was  fast 
giving  place  to  one  of  respect  and  confidence,  and 
he  found  the  change  so  agreeable  that  he  was 
content  to  accept  the  consequences. 

By  degrees  their  conversation,  which  at  first 
had  been  restrained  and  formal,  became  genial 
and  frank.  And  then  the  Captain  was  more  and 
more  struck  with  her  good  sense,  even  while  he 
was  amused  with  her  naivete  and  her  ignorance 
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of  the  world.  He  would  hear,  sometimes  in  the 
course  of  a  single  minute,  a  confession  of  igno- 
rance on  some  points  that  made  him  wonder  how 
she  could  have  spent  her  past  life,  and  then  a 
remark  so  full  of  beauty  and  suggestive  wisdom, 
that  it  seemed  to  scatter  to  the  winds  half  his 
philosophy.  They  did  not  talk  much  of  Reuben, 
though  one  of  them  never  forgot  him  for  a  single 
instant ;  never  ceased  to  estimate  every  sentence 
that  fell  from  the  other  by  the  standard  of  its 
probable  connection  with  his  influence  over  the 
convict's  fate.  And  after  they  had  travelled  the 
greater  part  of  the  journey,  and  were  drawing 
nigh  to  London,  the  Captain,  with  a  sigh  of 
uneasiness,  felt  he  must  now  say  something  on 
that  subject,  in  spite  of  its  awkwardness. 

"Have  you  any  plan,"  he  asked  abruptly, 
"  for  going  to  work  to-morrow  morning?  " 

"  To-morrow  morning !  Must  we  wait  till 
then  ?  "  asked  Bella. 

"  I  fear  so ;  but  we  will  see  about  that,  if  you 
don't  find  yourself  too  much  fatigued." 

"  Oh,  no,  no." 

"Well,  but  as  to  my  question?  Have  you 
shaped  out  any  scheme  for  yourself?" 

"  N — o,"  murmured  Bella,  in  a  low  voice,  half 
conscious  she  was  not  telling  the  strict  truth; 
but  not  knowing  how  to  say  what  was  the  fact, 
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that  she  had  hastily  imagined  to  herself  how  she 
would  write  a  most  pathetic  letter,  and  ask  her 
way  to  the  Horse  Guards  and  deliver  it  in  person; 
for  when  it  was  settled  that  Captain  Polwarth 
was  to  be  her  companion  she  had  thought  he 
would  be  the  best  judge. 

She  did  not  like  to  confess  this,  for  it  seemed 
to  make  her  throw  herself  too  much  upon  him, 
even  while  she  felt  that  he  ought  to  take  the 
lead.     Presently  he  went  on  : — 

"  Well,  this  is  my  idea.  As  soon  as  we  get  to 
London  I  will  take  you  to  a  nice  person,  an  old 
servant  of  Mrs.  Polwarth's  family,  who  keeps  a 
large  and  comfortable  boarding-house  in  one  of 
the  streets  leading  out  of  the  Strand  down  to- 
wards the  Thames." 

'•  That  will  be  very  good,"  said  Bella,  thankful 
to  hear  of  any  arrangement  that  could  be  even 
slightly  connected  with  the  name  of  a  lady  for 
whom  she  had  a  high  respect. 

"  She  will  give  you  a  quiet  bedroom  and  a 
private  sitting-room  looking  out  on  the  river,  and 
I  will  go  to  my  old  quarters  at  Morley's  Hotel, 
which  is  but  a  short  distance  off." 

"  Thank  you,  thank  you  ! "  said  Bella,  with 
more  earnestness  than  the  Captain  altogether 
liked ;  for  he  was  a  vain  as  well  as  a  handsome 
man,  and  much  more  used  to  see  ladies  pleased 
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at  arrangements  that  brought  him  near  to  their 
daily  life  than  to  those  which  took  him  from 
them.  But  he  felt  she  was  right ;  and  then  he 
complimented  himself  on  his  own  self-denial  for 
having  been  the  first  to  propose  such  an  arrange- 
ment. 

It  was  evening  when  they  approached  the 
metropolis,  and  then  only  did  Bella  for  a  brief 
time  find  her  thoughts  of  Reuben  grow  just  a 
little  dim  in  her  childlike  wonder  at  the  amazing 
things  she  saw.  The  distant  lights,  sparkling 
over  so  vast  an  area — then  the  gradual  develop- 
ment to  her  eye  of  the  countless  buildings — then 
the  increasing  roar  and  bustle — then  the  dash 
through  the  suburbs  into  the  gigantic  station — 
the  confused  multitudes  of  travellers,  arriving 
and  departing — the  long  lines  of  cabs — the  mag- 
nificent pillared  gateway,  which  seemed  to  her 
the  most  stupendous  work  of  architectural  art 
the  imagination  could  conceive — the  rapid  pas- 
sage through  the  streets,  flying  round  corners 
where,  every  instant,  she  expected  to  be  dashed 
to  pieces  against  some  other  equally  reckless 
vehicle  coming  in  the  opposite  direction — the 
squares,  the  beautiful  churches — and  then,  at 
last,  the  awful  stream  of  life  in  the  Strand,  which 
took  her  breath  away,  and  made  her  ask  the 
Captain  in  a  low  voice, 
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"  What  is  it  ?  Something  must  have  hap- 
pened. Where  are  all  the  people  going  in  such 
crowds  ?  " 

And  then  the  Captain's  jovial  laugh  and  her 
blush  of  shame  at  her  own  ignorance  and  fright ; 
and  then  the  reception  into  the  boarding-house 
of  Mrs.  Peek,  whose  motherly  voice  and  smile, 
not  less  than  the  anxious,  careworn  expression  of 
the  face,  reminded  her  of  her  own  lost  parent. 

It  was  not  long  before  they  were  sitting  down 
to  tea,  refreshed  and  invigorated  each  with  a 
bath,  and  then  the  Captain  began  to  let  out  a 
little  more  clearly  his  views  and  intentions. 

"  Well  now,  my  dear  child,1'  such  was  the 
Captain's  salutation  as  she  handed  him  a  third 
cup  of  tea,  and  it  sounded  very  sweetly  to  the 
young  maiden,  and  sent  the  colour  into  her 
cheeks.  "  Now,  my  dear  child,  we  must  be 
prompt,  although  careful,  in  all  we  do.  I  will 
set  out  within  the  next  half-hour  to  find  some 
military  acquaintance  who  can  himself  tell  me  of 
the  movements  of  the  Commander-in-Chief,  or 
introduce  me  to  a  brother  officer  who  is  better 
informed.  It  is  possible  he  may  not  be  in 
London." 

"  Oh,  do  you  think  so  ? "  said  Bella.  And 
again  the  fair  face  looked  pallid  and  full  of 
alarm. 

VOi.  III.  R 
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"  No  ;  I  rather  think  the  contrary,  from  some 
little  paragraphs  I  read  in  the  papers.  I  forget 
their  exact  purport,  but  they  left  on  my  mind  the 
impression  that  the  Duke  would  be  in  London 
about  this  time ;  but  as  the  matter  did  not — as 
I  then  thought — concern  me,  I  took  no  more 
notice." 

"  The  Duke,  did  you  say  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  don't  you  know  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
is  the  Commander-in-Chief?  " 

"  Oh,  no."  And  poor  Bella's  eyes  seemed  to 
expand  as  if  in  wonder  at  "her  own  audacity  that 
she  could  even  have  thought  of  venturing  into 
the  presence  of  so  great  a  person — one  who  con- 
centrated to  her  imagination  all  that  she  had 
ever  thought  of  ancient  gods  and  heroes. 

"  Don't  be  frightened.  He  won't  hurt  you. 
And  if  he's  a  little  abrupt  you  musn't  mind." 

"  And  must  we  see  him  ?  " 

"  Well,  yes,  if  3rou  want  to  succeed." 

"  Oh,  I  do  indeed  !  " 

"  Of  course  you  do.  And  so  do  I.  I  have 
been  thinking  of  asking  for  an  interview  with  the 
military  secretary ;  for  these  great  men  are  so 
great,  you  know,  that  even  those  who  serve 
directly  under  them  look  upon  themselves,  with 
some  reason,  as  exceedingly  important  person- 
ages." 


"  Yes,"  said  Bella,  tremulously. 

"  But  if  we  succeed  with  the  Secretary  our 
success  is  only  partial,  and  may  even  peril  the 
subsequent  step — the  appeal  to  the  man  who  will 
decide.  Even  if  we  could  be  sure  that  the 
military  secretary  might  not  only  be  won  over, 
but  that  he  would  take  the  very  best  mode  of 
influencing  his  superior — which  is  taking  a  very 
great  deal  for  granted — the  Duke  would  most 
likely  ask  what  facts  he  had  got  to  bring  forward 
freshly  to  induce  him  to  set  aside  his  previous 
decision.  Aged  men  are  apt  to  be  obstinate  men 
when  they  fonn  a  decision.  The  worst  part  of 
our  case  is  that  it  is  in  effect  the  Duke's  own 
verdict  we  seek  to  get  rid  of;  for  it  was  he  who 
made  the  court-martial  revise  the  original  sen- 
tence and  add  to  its  severity." 

"  Oh  yes  ;  I  see.     God  help  me  and  him  !  " 

"  Now,  don't  be  frightened.  I  only  want  you 
to  realise  the  whole  truth,  so  that  you  may  have 
the  better  chance  of  overcoming  the  difficulty." 

Bella  noticed  the  "  you,"  and  understood  how 
much  was  meant  by  his  not  saying  "  we."  But 
then,  perhaps,  that  might  only  refer  to  his  belief 
that  she  would  be  listened  to  when  he  would  not. 
She  sighed  heavily,  and  felt  very  sad  and  hope- 
less. For  a  single  instant  she  felt  to  wish 
herself  back  at  Xorthope,  that  she  might  shut 

b  2 
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herself  up  with  her  sorrows  and  yield  to  inevi- 
table fate.  But  it  was  only  for  an  instant. 
Presently  some  new  current  of  feeling  caused  her 
to  rise  from  the  table,  as  if  to  hasten  the  Cap- 
tain's movements  ;  so  he  rose,  too,  took  his  hat, 
and  went  out. 

And  then  Bella  stood  by  the  window  looking 
out  upon  the  darkening  winding  river,  with  long 
lines  of  light  just  beginning  to  flame  at  the  sides 
from  the  banks,  and  listening  to  the  striking  of 
innumerable  clocks,  through  and  above  which  she 
heard  the  deep  boom  of  St.  Paul's. 

This,  then,  was  London;  where  Keuben  had 
been  nurtured,  where  he  had  passed  so  many 
dreadful  years,  and  from  which  he  had  come  with 
his  horrible  companion  to  "  The  Traveller's  Joy/' 
on  such  horrible  business  ;  and  yet  which,  after  all, 
had  led  him  to  her  and  to  a  changed  life — one  of 
true  manliness  and  noble  exertion — and  which 
had  finally  made  known  to  him  his  own  father 
and  family.  How  strange  it  all  seemed !  How 
unspeakably  strange  and  wonderful ! 

And  now  she  was  here,  in  company  with  his 
own  father,  trying  to  save  him  from  what,  if  he 
escaped  it,  might  .reasonably  be  expected  to  be 
his  last  danger,  and  which  she  could  only  do — 
she,  a  poor,  simple,  ignorant  maiden — if  it  were 
to  be  done  at  all,  by  venturing  to  urge  his  case 
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upon  the  foremost  man,  as  she  thought  him-,  of 
all  the  world.  Urge  it !  She  would  never  be  able 
to  speak  to  him  at  all.  It  was  impossible.  The 
first  glimpse  of  him  would  send  all  thought 
out  of  her  mind,  except  the  one  all-absorbing 
thought — of  her  own  insignificance  and  his 
grandeur. 

Bat  then,  after  a  little  while,  tears  were  chasing 
each  other  down  her  cheek  as  she  again  pictured 
to  herself  that  dear,  dear  form,  in  his  darksome 
cell,  manacled  and  despairing,  or,  if  not  despair- 
ing, then  having  only  one  possible  hope,  that  she 
was  still  at  work  for  him.  h  at  vision  over- 
came her.  She  started  up  in  profound  agitation, 
weeping  and  crying  to  herself, 

"  I  cannot !  I  cannot !  Oh,  Reuben,  Reuben, 
my  own  love,  I  cannot  save  thee,  but  I  will  die 
with  thee  !  or,  if  thou  livest  to  endure  the  shame, 
it  shall  be  mine  too.  Never,  in  life  or  in  death, 
never  more,  will  we  two  be  separated  !  " 

She  walked  about  a  long  time,  and  grew  calmer. 
And  then  she  prayed  for  the  Captain's  speedy  re- 
turn, that  she  might  do  something.  What  if  they 
failed  with  the  Duke — the  "  Iron  Duke,"  as  she  now 
began  to  remember  he  was  often  called.  Was  it 
true  that  no  one  but  he  could  save  her  lover? 
What  if  she  went  to  the  young  Queen  herself? 
Surely,  she  might.     To  her,  if  not  to  him,  she 
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might  speak,  and  tell  the  story  that  she  believed 
in  her  inmost  heart  needed  only  to  be  told  truly 
to  win  over  any  judge,  however  inexorable. 

That  thought  gave  her  some  comfort,  although 
its  first  effect  was — unconsciously  to  herself — 
to  strengthen  her  to  bear  the  impending  ordeal, 
her  audience  with  the  victor  of  Waterloo,  the 
man  before  whose  star  even  Napoleon's  had 
paled. 

The  Captain  returned  unexpectedly  soon ;  his 
news  was  so  far  cheering,  that  the  Duke  was  in 
town,  and  was  to  hold  a  levee  the  very  next 
day. 

But  that  was  not  all.  The  Captain  told  her  he 
had  actually  seen  and  had  a  word  with  the  military 
secretary  himself — a  mutual  friend  having  intro- 
duced him — and,  though  it  was  only  a  formal 
word  on  both  sides,  it  involved  the  important  fact 
that  the  Secretary  had  promised  to  introduce  the 
Captain  and  his  protegee  to  the  Duke,  in  the 
audience-room,  if  they  would  be  there  an  hour  or 
so  before  the  levee. 

"  I  gathered,"  said  the  Captain,  "  that  the 
Secretary  has  some  little  affairs  of  his  own  in 
hand,  for  which  he  has  arranged  a  quiet  meeting 
at  the  time  he  mentioned ;  so  I  don't  think  there 
is  any  doubt  of  our  being  admitted  to  the  great 
man's  presence  for  just  a  minute  or  two.     Whe- 
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ther  or  no  lie  will  give  us  more,  will  depend  on 
how  he  receives  our  appeal  at  the  outset.  And 
now,  iny  dear  child,  I  am  going  to  make  a 
strange  proposal  to  you,  but  I  do  it  because  I  am 
sure  it  is  wise.  I  want  you  to  let  me  take  you  to 
some  place  of  amusement  to-night." 

"  Oh,  no,  no.  Impossible.  But  I  thank  you. 
I  do  indeed,  Sir ;  only  I  could  not  just  now." 

The  Captain  was  silenced,  but  did  not  look 
pleased.  In  fact,  it  seemed  that  she,  in  effect,  re- 
proached him  for  his  indifference  or  selfishness, 
whereas  he  had  really  thought  to  do  her  good  by 
taking  her  mind  off  so  painful  yet  absorbing  a 
theme.  He  had  often  solaced  himself  under 
his  troubles  in  this  way,  and  obtained  a  momen- 
tary forgetfulness — why  shouldn't  she  do  the 
same  ? 

But,  under  this  little  awkwardness  between 
them,  Bella  found  she  could  get  no  nearer  to  the 
settlement  of  the  eternal  question,  "  Does  he 
mean  to  speak  out  fully  if  need  be  ?  " 

She  dared  not  put  this  directly  to  him,  though 
she  had  hoped,  after  the  Squire  had  shown  the 
Captain  his  full  knowledge  of  the  relationship 
with  Reuben,  that  he  would  have  resolved  on  a 
manly  and  parental  policy,  and  would  take  some 
opportunity  of  saying  so  to  her.  But  the  long- 
dreaded  interview   was    now  rapidly   approach- 
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ing;  and  yet,  though  Reuben's  and  her  own 
future  depended  upon  it,  not  a  word  did  he 
vouchsafe. 

She  tried,  therefore,  to  remove  the  embarrass- 
ment created  by  her  refusal ;  and  the  only  way 
she  could  think  of  was  to  show  him  that  it  was 
not  because  she  did  not  feel  interested  in  subjects 
which  interested  him,  but  simply  for  the  reason 
she  had  given.  So  she  began  to  ask  him  about 
the  theatres,  the  operas,  and  the  exhibitions ;  and 
she  found,  with  a  curious  kind  of  fascination  in 
the  thought,  that  he  shared  with  Reuben  the  love 
of  music,  and  was  himself  an  amateur  of  taste  and 
knowledge. 

She  let  out  that  little  fact  about  Reuben's  cor- 
responding love  of  music,  and  the  Captain  was 
pleased.  She  told  him  much  of  what  Reuben 
had  said  to  her,  and  the  Captain  listened  with  a 
feeling  akin  to  her  own.  And  when  she  spake  of 
the  special  things  he  loved,  and  which  he  used  to 
hum  over  to  her  or  sing  right  out,  the  Captain 
seemed  to  be  hearing  of  his  own  youthful  tastes 
and  doings. 

"  Ha  !  "  said  he,  "  there's  an  opera  to-night 
I  wish  he  could  hear,  by  a  composer,  Spohr — 
1  Jessonda '  they  call  it — which  I  think  he  would 
like  as  I  do,  it  is  so  fresh  and  sparkling,  and  the 
tale    which  bears  the   music  is  so  interesting.'' 
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And  he  began  to  hum  one  of  the  airs,  but  was  in- 
terrupted by  Bella, 

"  Oh,  I  know  that  well — I  mean  he  does — for 
he  taught  it  to  me." 

"  Indeed  !     How  extraordinary  !  " 

Then  both  were  silent  a  little  while,  the  Cap- 
tain having  still  a  lingering  wish  to  carry  Bella 
off  to  hear  "  Jessonda,"  and  she  fancying  that  she 
might  now  get  him  to  consent,  if  only  she  knew 
how  to  ask  him,  to  make  that  revelation  of  facts 
which  seemed  to  her,  as  to  her  friends  of  the 
council  at  Preston,  to  contain  the  greatest  likeli- 
hood of  success. 

She  did  not  know  how  to  ask  him,  and  she 
sighed  heavily  as  she  turned  away  and  forgot 
all  the  topics  of  their  conversation.  But  the 
Captain  was  getting  into  a  better  mood,  and  he 
said, 

"  Come  now,  tell  me,  is  there  anything  I  can 
do  for  you,  if  you  don't  like  my  proposal,  that 
will  enable  you  to  get  over  the  interval  between 
now  and  to-morrow  morning  ?  You  know  I  want 
you  to  look  your  best.  The  Duke  is  by  no  means 
a  bad  judge  of  beauty,  I  am  told.  Ah,  I  wish  he 
saw  you  just  now.  I  really  think  he  could  not 
refuse  you,"  said  the  Captain,  gaily,  laughing 
at  her  embarrassment  about  her  tell-tale  face. 
"  Tell  me,  is  there  aught  I  can  do  ?  " 
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"  There  is,  indeed,"  said  Bella,  in  low,  quiver- 
ing accents.     "  If  I  fail,  will  you  try  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  will.  What  am  I  here  for  else  ? 
I  mean  to  do  so.  Do  you  think  I  could  be  so 
cowardly  as  to  desert  either  of  you  now  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  am  ashamed  of  all  my  thoughts  then. 
Forgive  me  !  Forgive  me  !  "  And  Bella's  tears 
began  to  flow  copiously,  but  with  such  a  feeling 
of  relief,  not  to  say  hope,  as  she  had  not  yet  ex- 
perienced since  their  journey  begun. 

"  Will  you  now  go  with  me?" 

"  Yes,  yes,  anywhere,"  exclaimed  Bella,  mask- 
ing the  repulsion  she  felt  to  the  proposal  in  her 
gratitude. 

"  Come,  then.  You  will  have  no  time  to  dress. 
We'll  have  a  private  box,  and  you  shall  have  a 
corner  from  which  you  can  see  everything  and  be 
yourself  unseen." 

And  so  it  was  settled.  Half  an  hour  after- 
wards Bella  was  gazing  on  the  stage  in  the 
opening  scene  of  "  Jessonda,"  and  her  every 
faculty  entranced  by  the  fascinations  of  sight, 
and  sound,  and  sense  that  enthralled  her  whole 
being,  and  into  which  at  intervals  came  like  a 
wail,  plaintive  but  harmonious,  the  cry  of  Beuben 
from  his  dungeon  cell,  which  she  was  now  better 
able  to  hear,  for  now  again  she  had  hope.  And 
it  was  a  peculiar  pleasure  to  her — perhaps  even 
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an  indispensable  one — that  she  knew  how  Reuben 
had  enjoyed  bits  from  this  opera,  which  he  had 
never  seen,  and  which  enabled  her  to  fancy  she 
was  seeing  it  now  for  him,  and  so  relieving  his 
bitter  hour  by  some  mysterious  but  real  influence 
in  spite  of  the  distance  that  divided  them. 
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After  an  early  breakfast,  at  which  even  the 
Captain  for  once  was  unable  to  eat  more  than  a 
few  rnouthfuls,  they  took  a  cab  to  the  Horse 
Guards :  which,  though  an  ugly,  unpretending 
building  enough,  seemed  to  Bella  invested  with 
mysterious  terrors  that  utterly  confused  her  eye 
and  judgment  as  to  its  architectural  qualities. 
The  mounted,  motionless  horsemen  in  the  great 
niches  on  each  side  of  the  gate  were  enough  for 
her.  The}T  gave  a  visible  and  awful  shape  to  all 
her  own  imaginings.  How  she  passed  them  and 
the  several  officials  who  obstructed  the  way  before 
she  and  the  Captain  were  shown  into  a  room 
where  they  were  to  wait  for  a  time  she  knew  not. 
All  command  over  herself,  her  limbs,  or  her 
purposes,  seemed  to  have  suddenly  failed;  and 
she  only  felt  able  to  move  on  in  obedience  to 
some  fate  that  made  her  its  unresisting  and 
helpless  instrument. 
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But  it  is  wonderful  how  a  single  touch  of 
nature  will  influence  those  in  whom  the  natural 
emotions  remain  pure  and  strong.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  the  door  of  the  audience-room  was 
once  opened  and  a  gentleman  in  plain  clothes 
passed  out,  and  then  she  heard  voices  within — 
one  low  and  deferential,  the  other  quick,  firm,  and 
commanding.  That,  then,  was  the  Duke  !  she 
said  to  herself,  almost  breathless  with  agitation. 
But  still  the  sound  of  his  voice  was  as  that  of  a 
man  and  not  as  of  a  god — in  the  ordinary  tones 
of  humanity,  and  not  in  the  ideal  ones  with  which 
she  could  not  help  but  invest  it.  This  calmed 
her,  and  rendered  her  better  able  to  think  of  how 
she  should  address  him.  The  Captain,  on  the 
other  hand,  grew  more  nervous,  irritable,  and 
depressed  by  the  same  incident,  and  was  scarcely 
able  to  keep  quiet  on  his  chair. 

The  door  opens — the  signal  comes  for  them  to 

enter No  !  it  is  only  to  allow  a  clerk,  who  has 

been  called  in  to  explain  something,  to  pass  out 
again  ;  and  once  more  the  door  is  shut. 

"  Will  he  be  much  longer  ?  "  murmured  Bella 
to  the  Captain,  scarcely  knowing  what  she  was 
saying,  but  feeling  that  her  courage,  which  had 
revived  a  little,  was  again  failing,  and  praying  to 
Heaven  with  her  whole  soul  that  it  might  soon  be 
over,  if  only  rightly  over. 
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And  at  last  the  signal  was  given.  The  military 
secretary  came  out,  bowed  to  Bella,  spoke  to 
Captain  Polwarth  a  little  apart,  who  answered 
him,  Bella  thought,  with  extraordinary  deference 
and  humility,  and  then  said,  sufficiently  loud  for 
Bella  to  hear  him,  but  still  in  a  subdued  voice,  to 
Captain  Polwarth, 

"  Very  well.  The  Duke  hates  planned  things. 
"When  you  hear  me  cough,  knock ;  and,  if  told  to 
come  in,  do  it  quickly.  The  Duke  hates  to  speak 
twice." 

The  Captain  bowed,  and  stood  ready,  looking 
pale  and  flustered,  and  quite  unable  to  render  any 
help  to  Bella,  whose  feelings,  indeed,  he  had  quite 
forgotten. 

The  cough  came  in  half  a  minute  or  so,  and 
the  Captain  knocked,  but  so  slightly  that  there 
was  no  answer. 

".You  were  not  heard,  I  think,"  said  Bella, 
whispering. 

But  the  Captain  was  afraid  to  knock  again 
without  some  additional  security  against  giving 
offence.  A  louder  cough — evidently  an  impatient 
one — roused  him,  and  so  he  did,  on  a  second 
trial,  manage  to  be  heard. 

"  Come  in  ! "  cried  a  voice — whose  there  could 
be  no  doubt  about. 

With    tremulous    hands,    Captain    Polwarth 
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opened  the  door,  and  stepped  in  just  a  pace  or 
two,  scarcely  giving  Bella  room  to  enter  without 
pressing  upon  him. 

"  Who  are  you  ?  "  demanded  the  great  Captain, 
turning  in  his  chair,  and  presenting  his  white 
head  and  sharp  glance — one  so  fitly  characterised 
as  that  of  an  eagle — towards  the  intruder,  and 
away  from  the  papers  that  he  had  been  reading, 
and  which  lay  on  the  table  before  him.  Beside 
these  papers  was  his  hat,  the  hat  of  a  Field- 
Marshal;  the  Duke  himself  being  in  full  dress 
uniform.     "  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Captain   Polwarth,    of  the  ,"    answered 

that  gentleman,  promptly,  mentioning  his  regi- 
ment, and  so  doing  precisely  what  he  ought, — not 
from  tact  or  courage,  but  from  the  fear  which  the 
abrupt  question  inspired. 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  To  introduce  to  your  Grace  a  young  lady 
who " 

"  What  does  she  want  ?  "  was  the  curt  inter- 
ruption. 

"  To  plead  the  cause  of  her  lover,  a  young  man 
in  my  regiment  now  under  sentence  for  violence 
to  me,  his  superior  officer." 

"  His  name  ?  " 

u  Reuben  Trew,  your  Grace." 

w  I  know.     Captain  Polwarth,  two  officers  have 
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been  lately  murdered  by  their  own  men.  It  was 
bad  enough  to  have  to  remind  their  brother 
officers,  as  I  had  in  this  very  case,  of  their  duty 
to  the  Army  and  to  her  Majesty,  but  I  confess  I 
little  expected  this.  Do  I  rightly  understand 
that  you  have  ventured  to  come  here  now 
to " 

"I  —  I  —  your     Grace  —  I "  stammered 

the  Captain. 

"  Pardon  me,  your  Grace,"  interposed  the 
military  secretary,  seeing  that  Captain  Polwarth 
was  becoming  every  instant  less  and  less  fit  to 
help  his  companion  whom  he  did  not  yet  see,  but 
guessed  to  be  waiting  in  anguish  outside  hearing 
all  this.  "It  is  my  fault  rather  than  Captain 
Polwarth's." 

"  How  ?  How  ?  "  demanded  the  Duke,  a  little 
impatiently,  but  with  a  tone  that  showed  the 
military  secretary  was  not  exactly  the  same  as 
Captain  Polwarth  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  was  told  the  circumstances  were  strange 
and  peculiarly  painful,  and  that  the  young  lady 
had  been  so  strongly  promised  an  audience  of 
your  Grace  by  those  who  ought  to  have  known 
better,  that  I,  for  her  sake,  consented.  But 
Captain  Polwarth  will  not,  I  am  sure,  dream  of 
saying  one  word  in  remonstrance  to  whatever 
your  Grace  may  think  just." 
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"  Promises  ought  to  be  kept ;  though  I  don't 
see  how  they  are  binding  on  me,  who  had  nothing 
to  do  with  making  them.  Where  is  the  young 
lady  ?  " 

Captain  Polwarth  turned  round,  drew  aside, 
and  Bella  tottered  forward — looking  like  one 
distraught  with  fear  and  anguish,  for  she  had 
heard  all.  In  an  instant  her  eyes  rested  on  that 
spare,  rigid,  upright  form, — the  sharp  face  and 
snowy  head, — the  breast  gleaming  and  sparkling 
with  the  jewels  of  the  different  orders  worn  there, 
and  she  again  moved  towards  him,  her  lips 
quivering  in  their  vain  attempt  to  shape  the 
feeble  breath  into  language,  until  she  was  stopped 
by  the  Duke's  stern,  impassive  look  and  half- 
uplifted  hand ;  when,  with  a  fresh  sense  of  her 
utter  helplessness,  she  dropped  on  the  floor, 
bending  low  her  head,  and  tried  to  stifle  the  sobs 
and  tears  that  she  felt  instinctively  would  do  her 
harm.  Pieuben  needed  the  strong  woman  now, 
not  the  weak  one.  Heaven  help  her  !  For  she 
felt  unable  to  answer  his  need,  if  it  did  not. 

"  Your  name  ?  "  demanded  the  Duke  after  a 
pause,  and  in  a  gentler  tone. 

"  Bella  Maxfield,  your  Honour — I  mean  your 
Grace  !  " 

A  smile  passed  over  the  hard  features.  The 
mistake  had  done  Bella  no  harm. 
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"  And  what  do  you  want  from  me  ?  " 

"  Pardon — pardon — no,  no.  Your  Grace,  I  do 
not  mean  that." 

"What,  then?" 

"  Oh,  if  your  Grace  would  forgive  him  the — 

the "  but  she  could  not  put  into  words  the 

sickening   idea   of  the   infamous  lash — not  into 
words,  at  least,  that  she  dared  use  to  him. 

"  She  means,  no  doubt,  your  Grace,"  said  the 
military  secretary,  "  that  part  of  the  sentence 
which  inflicts  fifty  lashes." 

"  Oh,  yes,  yes ;  if  your  Grace  could  but  forgive 
him  that,  he  will  be  ever  grateful  to  you." 

"  No  doubt ;  but  young  ladies  are  apt  to  forget 
that  the  business  of  the  Army  cannot  be  con- 
ducted on  sentimental  principles.  This  sentence 
is  necessary,  and  must  be  executed.  Two  officers 
of  rank  have  lately  been  murdered.  What  you 
wish  me  to  do  is  to  encourage  the  murder  of 
other  officers.  I  cannot  consent.  If  offenders 
of  this  kind  may  escape  with  a  mere  imprison- 
ment, ending,  perhaps,  as  in  this  instance,  by 
their  expulsion  from  the  Army,  it  is  offering  a 
virtual  premium  to  insubordination  and  violence, 
and  the  worst  of  military  crimes.  I  am  sorry 
for  you,  but  I  must  refuse." 

"  Oh,  your  Grace,  did  you  but  know " 

"  Know   what  ?  "    impatiently   demanded    the 
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Commander-in-Chief,  glancing  aside  at  his  papers 
and  at  his  watch. 

"What  this  unhappy  young  man  has  had  to 
contend  with ;  born  the  son  of  a  gentleman — bred 
as  a  felon,  and  yet  extricating  himself  from  all 
the  temptations  of  such  a  life,  and  beginning  a 
career  of  honest  industry.  Oh,  your  Grace,  I 
saw  him  breaking  stones  on  the  road,  only  an 
hour  before  he  enlisted  in  the  Army." 

"  And  why  did  he  enlist  if  he  were  unable  to 
control  himself  properly  ?  " 

"  Because  his  character  or  former  associates 
everywhere  pursued  him  and  plunged  him  into 
want,  and  because  he  thought  the  Army  would 
shelter  him  and  judge  him  only  by  his  conduct." 

"  By-the-by,  what  was  his  previous  conduct  ?  " 
said  the  Duke  to  his  military  secretary. 

"  Captain  Polwarth  tells  me,  your  Grace,  it 
was  very  good  till  this  offence." 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?  " 

"  Through  love  of  me.  I  mean  it  was  my 
fault,"  said  Bella,  with  all  the  old  deep  colour 
rushing  into  her  face.  "  When  my  mother  died 
I  wrote  to  him  offering  to  release  him  from  the 
Army,  and  he  was  so  excited  he  forgot  the  hour 
of  parade,  came  late,  and  the  Captain  was  angry 
with  him,  and  struck  him,  and  then  he  forgot 
himself,  and " 

8   2 
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And  here  Bella  wisely  stopped. 

"  Well,  I  confess  young  lady,  you  make  a  good 
case  for  him,  and  had  it  been  before  these  two 
murders,  I  might  have  consented  ;  but  now " 

"  Oh,  your  Grace,  if  you  cannot  listen  to  me, 
will  you  not  spare  his  father,  a  gentleman  and 
an  officer  in  her  Majesty's  service,  the  degra- 
dation ?  " 

"  Captain  Polwarth,  what  means  this  ?  "  de- 
manded the  Duke,  looking  from  Bella  to  the 
Captain  as  she  had  looked. 

"  It  is  true,  your  Grace ;  I — I  have  reason 
to  believe  this  unfortunate  man  is  my  son,  lost  to 
me  from  his  infancy." 

"  Why  the    d didn't   you  say  so  at   first. 

Well,  young  lady,  however  much  I  may  regret 
that  I  cannot  have  the  pleasure— and  I  assure 
you  it  would  now  be  a  real  one  to  me — to  spare 
him  this  part  of  the  sentence  for  your  sake,  I 
suppose  it  won't  matter  much  to  you  so  long  as 
he  is  spared  for  his  father's,  and  to  prevent  the 
otherwise  inevitable  scandal  in  the  regiment." 

"  Oh,  your  Grace  ! "  passionately  burst  out 
Bella,  weeping  and  sobbing,  her  hands  clasped, 
and  looking  at  the  august  arbiter  of  her  and 
Keuben's  destiny,  "  if  you  would  but  send  him 
abroad  without  any  more  disgrace " 

"  Well,  well ;  leave  the  matter  in  my  hands. 
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I  think  you  may  go  back  to  him  with  a  glad 
heart ;  and  I  only  hope  his  future  conduct  may 
show  he  deserves  so  good  and  brave  a  woman. 
There  is  not  an  hour  to  lose.  Official  instruc- 
tions shall  be  sent  off  at  once.  But,  if  you  will 
leave  your  address,  something  shall  be  sent  to 
you  also  immediately,  so  that  you  may  have 
authority  for  delay,  if  you  should  reach  Pres- 
ton first.  Farewell!  Captain  Polwarth,  good- 
morning  ! " 

The  Captain  took  her  hand  and  led  her  out. 


CHAPTER   XXIII. 

ACTION. 

St.  Paul's  was  striking  twelve  as  the  Captain 
and  Bella  re-entered  Mrs.  Peek's  house — the 
former  in  high  spirits  at  finding  the  danger  he 
had  so  much  dreaded  dwindle  into  nothing  when 
actually  encountered ;  the  latter  absorbed,  silent, 
anxious,  but  with  a  certain  cheerfulness  of  eye 
and  gait  that  spoke  of  the  belief  that  success  was 
at  last  secured. 

Still  it  was  to  her  only  a  hope,  while  she 
remained  so  far  from  Reuben,  while  there  were 
so  many  miles  to  be  gravelled  before  either 
herself  or  the  official  documents  could  reach 
Preston — so  many  hours  to  elapse  before  con- 
viction would  change  into  certainty. 

"  Well,  thank  Goodness  !  that's  all  over,"  said 
the  Captain.  "  By  Jove  !  though,  but  he  made 
me  very  uncomfortable  at  first." 

"  And   me   too  ! "    said    Bella.     "  I   began   to 
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despair.  Forgive  my  abruptness  in  mentioning 
you." 

"  Capitally  done,  my  dear  child  !  I  was  glad 
you  did  speak  out  so  bravely.  It  made  it  much 
easier  for  me.     Well,  now,  how  do  we  proceed  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,  my  dear  Sir,  you  will  learn  when 
the  first  train  starts  for  Preston.  I  will  be  ready, 
if  necessar}T,  in  ten  minutes." 

The  Captain  took  up  a  Bradshaw  that  was 
lying  on  the  table,  remarking  the  while, 

"  It's  very  absurd,  but  I  can't  help  looking  at 
this  thing  first,  though  I  always  have  to  send  or 
go  to  the  station  to  make  quite  sure  afterwards. 
I  think  there's  a  train  leaving  at  2*45." 

"  Not  before  ?  "  cried  Bella,  distressed. 

"  No ;  I  think  not ;  but  it's  an  express-train, 
and  reaches  Preston  about  nine.  So  we  shall 
have  time  for  a  comfortable  luncheon  first." 

"  I  could  not  eat  a  bit ;  no,  indeed  !  Perhaps 
— oh,  pray  forgive  me  if  I  am  presumptuous ! 
But,  perhaps  you  would  not  mind  learning  be- 
yond chance  of  mistake  about  the  train  ?  " 

"  No,  no,  of  course  not.  There  is  a  receiving- 
house  in  the  Strand  close  by,  where  they  will 
know  as  well  as  if  I  went  to  Euston- square. 
Get  you  ready  the  while." 

"  I  will.  And  I'll  tell  the  landlady  to  prepare 
luncheon  for  you  in  case  we  are  obliged  to  stay." 
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"  Thank  you.     I  am  very  hungry." 

Bella  wondered  how  a  father  could  be  hungry 
for  anything  but  the  certainty  of  the  safety  of  his 
son  just  then.  But  she  was  not  critical ;  she 
was,  on  the  contrary,  only  too  glad  to  accept  him 
as  he  was,  and  be  grateful  to  him,  now  that  he 
had  fulfilled  all  her  wishes. 

Bella  rang  the  bell,  and  while  the  landlady  was 
coming  collected  from  different  parts  of  the  room 
her  stray  articles  of  dress,  &c. ;  and  when  she 
had  done  that  she  thought  she  might  as  well  do 
the  same  for  the  Captain,  and  so  she  put  his 
overcoat,  and  a  book,  and  some  letters,  and  a 
cigar-case  ready  on  a  table  altogether,  thinking 
that  even  a  minute — nay,  half  a  minute — might 
by  possibility  save  or  ruin  Reuben. 

Mrs.  Peek  came  up  looking  hot  and  angry  at 
being  disturbed  in  her  kitchen  preparations  for 
dinner  while  the  servant  was  out,  but  she  relaxed, 
seeing  Bella's  glad  and  tearful  face,  and  hearing 
her  say, 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  Peek,  we  have  succeeded  !  " 

"  And  did  you  see  the  Duke  himself?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  And  speak  to  him  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

Mrs.  Peek's  eyes  and  hands  went  up.  She 
carried  her  verbal  inquiries  no  farther,  but  seemed 
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lost  in  wonder  and  admiration  of  the  girl's  sub- 
lime audacity. 

"  I  want  us  to  leave  directly  if  we  can.  The 
Captain  has  gone  to  see.  Please  let  me  have  the 
bill.  And  would  you  see  how  you  can  provide 
a  nice  little  luncheon  for  him  by  half-past  one 
o'clock,  not  a  minute  later.?  " 

"  To  be  sure  I  will,  and  for  you,  too." 

"  He  has  gone  to  ask  if  there  be  a  train  before 
the  express  at  a  quarter  to  three  o'clock.  If 
there  be  we  must  take  it.  But  don't  you  wait. 
Get  the  luncheon  ready  and  charge  it  in  the  bill, 
and  I  will  pay  you." 

H  Very  well,  Miss  ;  I  won't  lose  a  minute." 

"And,  Mrs.  Peek,"  called  Bella  after  the 
retreating  landlady,  "  couldn't  we  have  a  cab 
waiting  at  the  door  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  if  you  don't  mind  the  expense  of 
keeping  it  so  long  as  you  may  have  to  do." 

"  Oh,  no,  no  !  I  heard  the  Captain  say  you 
can't  always  get  a  cab  just  when  you  want 
one." 

"  I'll  send  the  moment  the  girl  comes  back  for 
a  good  one."     And  again  Mrs.  Peek  hurried  off. 

She  had  scarcely  reached  the  bottom  of  the 
stairs  before  she  heard  the  Captain's  thundering 
rap -rap -rap.  She  went  to  open  the  door,  and 
he  said, 
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"Luncheon,  Mrs.  Peek,  please;  as  quick  as 
you  can.     There's  no  train  till  the  2"45." 

He  ran  up-stairs  and  said  the  same  to  Bella, 
who  sighed,  but  resigned  herself  to  what  was 
inevitable. 

"  How  long,"  she  asked,  "  will  the  cab  be 
going  to  Euston  Square  ?  " 

"  Oh !  twenty  minutes  will  be  more  than 
enough." 

"  Please,  let  us  start  at  a  quarter  past  two." 

"  Very  well.  Then  I  had  best  go  to  Morley's 
first,  wind  up  there,  bring  my  luggage  back  here, 
and  then  cab  and  all  will  be  ready." 

"  Oh,  yes  !  Thank  you — thank  you  for  being 
so  considerate." 

When  all  these  arrangements  were  carried  into 
effect,  and  the  luncheon  was  before  them — 
chicken  and  ham,  some  oyster  patties,  apple  tart, 
and  cheese,  pale  ale  for  the  Captain  and  water 
for  Bella — the  latter  thought  she  would  try  to  eat 
a  little  in  answer  to  the  Captain's  invitation,  if 
it  were  only  for  his  sake.  But,  when  he  also 
reminded  her  that  they  might  not,  probably,  have 
a  single  chance  of  getting  any  refreshment  in 
comfort  between  this  time  and  place  and  their 
meeting  with  Reuben  in  Preston,  she  saw  she 
ought  to  struggle  with  her  own  indisposition  for 
food,  and  so  managed  to  eat  a  few  morsels,  to  the 
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Captain's  great  satisfaction.  And  he  was  now  in 
a  mood  to  enjoy  himself.  This  ugly  business 
was,  in  his  estimation,  over.  Reuben  would  be 
sent  abroad ;  he  would  after  a  time  be  indulged 
with  a  ticket  of  leave ;  why  should  not  Bella  then 
join  him,  and  both  of  them,  renouncing  England 
for  ever,  begin  to  create  a  home  in  that  rising 
country,  Australia  ?  He  shouldn't  mind  himself, 
if  they  needed  it,  giving  them  a  lift  with  a  few 
hundreds ;  or,  if  that  were  inconvenient,  he  had 
no  doubt  the  Squire  would  help  him  over  the 
difficulty ;  and  with  that  capital  added  to  the 
proceeds  of  the  sale  of  her  own  property  at 
Northope,  they  might  get  on  splendidly  ! 

Such  were  the  Captain's  thoughts  as  he  pro- 
ceeded vigorously  with  the  business  of  luncheon ; 
and  if  there  was  another  thought  in  the  back- 
ground which  gave  force  and  significance  to  all 
these,  and  that  was  a  little  less  disinterested,  he 
certainly  refused  to  acknowledge  it,  or  to  see  it, 
or  take  any  kind  of  notice  of  it.  That  thought, 
we  need  hardly  say,  was,  "  And  then  I  shall  never 
see  them  again,  or  be  any  further  compromised 
by  such  untoward  incidents." 

The  luncheon  over,  the  Captain  said, 

"  We  had  better  pay  the  bill." 

"  It  is  paid,"  said  Bella,  simply. 

"  Nonsense,  child  !  " 
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"  It  is,  indeed.  Pray  do  not  say  any  more 
about  it." 

"  But  I  shall  say  more  about  it.  Where  is  the 
biU  ?  " 

"  I  destroyed  it." 

"  How  much  ?  "  He  spoke  decidedly,  and 
Bella  didn't  like  to  venture  any  further  in  her 
attempt  at  independence,  so  mentioned  the  sum. 
The  Captain  took  out  his  purse  to  pay  her,  but 
found  he  could  not,  till  they  had  got  fresh  change, 
manage  the  exact  amount. 

"  Oh  !  any  time  will  do,"  remonstrated  Bella  ; 
"  what  does  it  matter  ?  " 

"  Very  well,  my  dear ;  I  won't  forget." 

But,  somehow,  the  Captain  did  forget,  and 
Bella  never  heard  a  word  more  on  the  subject ; 
and  as  she  did  not  care  to  hear,  she,  too,  soon 
lost  sight  of  the  incident  in  her  anxiety  to  know 
how  Beuben  was  bearing  his  period  of  suspense, 
and  what  ideas  he  was  forming  of  her  proceedings 
just  now,  when  she  was  hurrying  to  him  with  so 
much  speed,  and  yet  with  a  constant  yearning  for 
wings  to  enable  her  to  outstrip  this  comparatively 
tardy  express-train. 

"  Oh,  did  he  but  know  !  Did  he  but  know 
that  I  come  to  him  and  bring  relief!  Reuben — 
Beuben — for  my  sake  keep  down  all  desperate 
thoughts.     Wait,  dearest,  wait,  for  I  come  !  " 
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So  murmured  the  poor  girl  almost  audibly  to 
herself,  when  she  was  left  alone  for  a  minute  or 
two  at  Stafford  in  the  corner  of  the  carriage 
during  the  stoppage  of  the  train,  and  when  the 
delay  brought  back  all  her  old  agitation. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

DR.    ROBSON'S    VISITOR. 

About  the  very  same  hour  as  that  in  which 
Bella  was  with  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Dr. 
Robson  was  wandering  about  his  surgery  exciting 
the  surprise  of  his  partner  and  stupefying  the 
faculties  of  his  boy  by  his  strange  behaviour. 
He  asked  questions  about  the  patients,  and  took 
not  the  least  notice  of  the  answers.  He  ex- 
amined a  prescription  by  a  fashionable  London 
M.D.  which  had  been  just  shown  to  him  and  left 
in  his  hands  by  a  new  comer  into  Northope 
while  asking  his  advice,  but  he  read  it  with  as 
blank  a  face  as  if  it  had  been  written  in  Chinese. 
He  began  to  take  stock  in  order  to  send  off  an 
order  to  London  for  such  medicines  as  were 
falling  low,  but  when  he  had  written  the  names 
of  the  two  drugs  that  he  invariably  had  in 
demand — rhubarb  and  magnesia — he  got  no  fur- 
ther, but  turned  to  his  partner  and  asked  the  odd 
question, 
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"  Do  trains  ever  fail,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  Not  often,"  was  the  reply.  "  Do  you  expect 
anybody  ?  " 

"  No,  no  !  "  ejaculated  the  Doctor,  and  relapsed 
into  the  former  state  of  busy  do-nothingness. 

Suddenly  he  called  out,  as  he  looked  over  the 
window-blind, 

"Hollo!  but  here  is  a  visitor!"  and  out  he 
ran,  just  in  time  to  receive  Squire  Gorman,  who 
was  on  horseback  at  his  door  mounted  on  a 
beautiful  jet-black  horse,  necked  all  over  with 
foam. 

"  What's  the  matter,  I  wonder  ?  He  has 
ridden  fast,"  said  the  Doctor  to  himself  as  he 
grasped  the  Squire's  outstretched  hand  and 
shook  it  cordially. 

"  Doctor,"  said  the  Squire  in  a  low  voice,  "  I 
cannot  rest  in  quiet  about  this  affair.  I  regret 
I  did  not  myself  go  to  London.  I  shall  never 
forgive  myself  if  this  lad  be  subjected  to  an 
infamous  punishment.  I  have  read  his  story,  as 
told  by  himself  in  such  simple,  truthful,  earnest 
language,  and  I  only  regret  to  the  very  bottom  of 
my  soul  that  I  cannot  put  him  in  his  proper 
position  as  my  heir.  The  facts,  unluckily,  don't 
admit  of  that.  But  it  is  only  the  more  necessary 
for  my  own  honour  and  for  my  own  feeling  that 
I  see  to  the  poor  fellow's  wants  and  difficulties. 
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"  This  morning,  as  I  lay  tossing  in  bed,  won- 
dering what  to-day  would  bring  forth  in  London 
— for  it  is  only  to-day  that  Captain  Polwarth  and 
Miss  Maxfield  can  really  do  anything — I  became 
so  restless  that  I  could  not  sleep — and,  in  a  word, 
here  I  am  to  ask  you  whether  you  can  and  will 
go  with  me  to  Preston  at  once,  and  cheer  the  boy 
a  bit  to  wait  patiently  for  just  a  few  hours  longer, 
and,  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  to  give  him 
every  possible  support  and  countenance." 

"  To  be  sure  I  will.  It's  exactly  what  I  have 
been  wanting  to  do  myself  all  the  morning.  I 
have  been  blundering  about  here  for  the  last 
hour  or  two,  making,  no  doubt,  a  pretty  exhi- 
bition ;  but  I  could  think  of  nothing  but  the 
danger  of  this  young  man." 

"  Your  horse,  is  it  available  to  carry  us  to  the 
station — a  long  ride  ?  " 

"  Poor  Jenny  !  She  won't  like  it,  for  she's 
been  out  half  the  night ;  and  what  she  doesn't 
like  she  doesn't  readily  submit  to.  However, 
I  must  reason  with  her  obstinacy,  and  £>erhaps, 
for  once,  she'll  consent  to  be  imposed  upon. 
Here,  Dick,  saddle  the  mare,  quick  as  you  can. 
Excuse  me,  Squire,  for  a  couple  of  minutes, 
while  I  make  fitting  provision  for  the  bodily 
welfare  of  a  score  or  two  of  invalids  during  to- 
day and   to-morrow.     They  might   do  without; 
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but  the  worst  of  such  policy  is  that  they  might 
also  improve  while  I  am  away,  and  then,  you 
know,  Squire " 

The  Squire  laughed  and  said, 

"  Yes,  I  see  the  danger,  and  shall  remember 
the  fact  for  my  own  future  use.     But,  come  ! " 

Within  ten  minutes  the  two  men  were  trotting 
off  at  a  rapid  pace,  the  Doctor's  Jenny — with  a 
belly  as  round  as  a  barrel — giving  first  a  little 
scream,  then  an  indignant  shake  of  the  head,  and 
then  a  farewell  kick  in  the  direction  of  the  groom, 
in  order  to  express  her  consciousness  of  the 
oppression  to  which  she  was  subjected. 


CHAPTEK  XXV. 


GOSSIP    ON    PARADE. 


Parade  was  over  in  the  barracks  at  Preston ; 
the  men  were  going  back  to  their  rooms  to 
deposit  their  weapons  before  amusing  themselves 
in  the  streets  of  the  town,  and  a  knot  of  officers 
was  standing  together  discussing  the  merits  of  a 
horse  which  one  of  them  had  lately  bought,  and 
which  was  then  being  ridden  to  and  fro  by  a 
soldier. 

While  thus  engaged,  one  of  them,  who  was 
getting  tired  of  the  subject,  said  to  another, 

"  How's  the  Captain  getting  on  at  the  Horse 
Guards,  I  wonder  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  he  must  fail.  The  Duke's  the  last  man 
to  stand  that  kind  of  thing.  The  puzzle  is  why 
Polwarth  should  be  so  excessively  demonstrative 
in  his  willingness  to  help." 

"  Hem  !  "  coughed  the  first  speaker. 

"  Hem  !  "  coughed  the  second  speaker. 

Then  they  looked  at  each  other  and  laughed. 
Presently  the  second  speaker  said,  in  a  graver 
tone, 
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"  For  my  part,  I  wish  the  fellow  may  be  let  off 
easily ;  for  I  can  see  if  he  isn't  he'll  be  desperate 
afterwards." 

"  You  don't  mean  he'll  repeat  his  offence  ?  " 

"  No  ;  I  mean  this — that,  whether  or  no  he 
has  any  special  reason  for  feeling  as  a  gentleman 
should  in  such  a  position,  he  does  so  feel,  and 
will  probably  set  little  value  on  his  life  after- 
wards." 

"  No  danger,  I  suppose,  of  his  attempting  any- 
thing before  ?  " 

"  "Well,  I  would  not  say  much  as  to  that.  I 
have  heard  hints  dropped — that  I  can't  but  think 
were  meant  to  be  heard — which  seemed  to  imply 
he  would  attempt  some  mad  freak  if  he  lost  all 
hope." 

"  Thanks,  for  telling  me.  I  shall  look  to  this. 
Polwarth  wished  the  fellow  to  be  treated  as  mildly 
as  possible  and  left  alone,  with  due  precautions 
for  his  safety.  But  I  shall  shift  the  sentinel 
from  outside  his  door  to  inside." 

"  "Well,  Adjutant,  that's  your  business,  not 
mine ;  and,  if  you  make  an}'  change,  don't  call 
me  into  question.  Polwarth's  difficult  enough 
to  deal  with  at  present;  he  would  become  un- 
bearable if  he  thought  I  interfered  with  his 
personal  wishes." 

"  m  take  care." 

t  2 


CHAPTEK  XXVI. 

HOURS    OF    SUSPENSE. 

"  I  wonder  how  many  times  I  have  measured 
with  my  feet  the  length  and  breadth  of  this  place  ! 
The  stones  will  surely  begin  to  tell  of  my  weary 
pilgrimage. 

"And  what  do  I  seek?  Not  much;  but  the 
little  is  important  to  me.  Death  !  if  they  would 
give  it  to  me  or  let  me  quietly  take  it,  rather  than 
the  infamy  to  which  I  am  condemned. 

"  Infamy !  And  who  am  I,  to  complain  of 
that?  Who  am  I,  to  resent  that  so  bitterly? 
Is  it  not  like  to  like ;  flogging  for  the  felon ; 
infamy  in  the  future ;  in  fine  harmony  with  the 
infamy  of  the  past  ? 

"  It  may  be  so,  but  the  logic  won't  convince 
me,  gentlemen  of  the  court-martial.  I  take  not 
this  even  from  your  hands,  oh!  mighty  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, on  whose  breath  my  fate  now 
depends. 

"  No,  it  depends  no  longer.     It  must  be  de- 
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cided.  She  knows  the  best  or  the  worst  now,  and 
is  flying  to  me  either  in  joy  or  in  anguish  with 
her  news.  He  knows  also,  and  can  estimate  what 
is  to  be  the  ultimate  penalty  inflicted  on  me  in 
punishment  of  his  crimes.  Had  I  had  any  true 
father  this  danger  would  never  have  been ;  it 
would  have  been  impossible  that  I  should  have 
been  gazing  as  I  now  gaze  on  these  blank,  in- 
scrutable, but  hope-forbidding  walls.  Still,  it  is 
useless  to  dwell  on  that — useless  indeed  to  dwell 
on  anything  that  I  see.  I  am  bound  hand  and 
foot;  compelled  to  wait  till  I  know,  beyond 
chance  of  error,  my  actual  position ;  and  then 
deprived,  I  fear,  by  my  waiting,  of  my  only 
chance  of  choosing  my  own  solution  of  the 
problem,  if  they  tell  me  my  quivering  flesh  and 
bloody  back  are  necessary  for  the  comfort  of  the 
Horse  Guards. 

"  If  I  could  but  tell  how  to  act  in  time  and  yet 
not  too  soon.  If  any  man  with  a  grain  of 
manly  feeling  in  his  breast  would  but  whisper  to 
me  before  the  officials  can  that  I  must  rely  only 
on  myself,  God  bless  him  !  how  grateful  I  would 
be.     But  there  is  no  such  man  here.     I  am  alone 

— friendless — deserted." 

******* 

Such  were  the  reflections  of  Reuben  onthis 
Wednesday  forenoon;  reflections  constantly  re- 
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peated  in  substance  but  in  varying  forms,  setting 
out  always  with  a  kind  of  desperate  determina- 
tion to  find  a  way,  ending  always  with  the  con- 
viction there  was  no  way  unless  by  refusing  to 
wait,  and  claiming  Death  at  once  as  the  only 
trustworthy  friend. 

Suddenly  he  hears  a  step,  then  a  voice — the 
Adjutant's — speaking  to  the  sentry;  then  his 
door  is  opened,  the  sentry  enters,  and,  taking  no 
notice  of  Reuben,  begins  to  pace  to  and  fro  along 
that  side  of  the  wall  in  which  the  door  is  placed, 

while  the  latter  is  refastened  outside. 

******* 

"  So,  this  settles  all.  The  news  has  come  ;  it  is 
fatal.     They  fear  me,  and  watch  me. 

"  Happily,  he  cannot  watch  my  thoughts. 
Happily,  he  cannot  suspect  what  I  have  in  this 
precious  piece  of  bread  :  though  he  may  be  a 
little  surprised  at  the  eagerness  of  my  appetite 
just  now. 

"  I  ought  to  be  grateful.  Here  is  granted  to 
me  exactly  what  I  asked  for.  I  must  be  a  coward 
if  I  need  any  further  evidence.     I  will  not. 

"  I  will  begin  to  eat,  but  slowly,  so  that  by  the 
time  I  reach  the  phial  he  may  have  ceased  to 
watch  me." 

Then  Reuben  spoke  aloud  to  the  sentry  :  "  I 
suppose,  comrade,  you  won't  join  me  at  my  feast? 
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My  bread's  rather  old.  I  wish  it  were  bread  and 
cheese  for  your  sake,  or,  for  that  matter,  if  you 
like  it  better,  roast  beef  and  plum-pudding.  But 
it  isn't.  It's  dry,  and  not  particularly  sweet 
bread,  but  when  one's  hungry  you  know " 

"  Yes,  hunger's  the  best  sarce.  Much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  offer,  but  I  ain't  hungry.  And, 
if  you'd  like  a  bit  of  cheese,  it  so  happens,  I  got 
a  bit  in  my  pocket." 

"  Xo,  thank  you.  If  I  were  to  turn  badly,  and 
kick  the  bucket  all  of  a  sudden,  they'd  say  it  was 
you  who  had  done  me  an  ill  turn." 

"  Feel  queer  about  to-morrow  ?  " 

•"'  A  little.     That's  natural,  you  know." 

"  Very  nateral." 

"  But  I  can  hold  out  if  only  my  nerves  won't 
cry  peccavi,  as  I  somewhere  read  in  a  book." 

"You  should  have  some  better  grub.  The 
doctor'd  manage  that  for  you  if  you  don't  feel 
well  up  to  the  business." 

"  Ah  !  I've  odd  notions  about  food.  A  bit  of 
honest  dry  bread  sometimes  contains  a  world  of 
nourishment — eh  ?  " 

"  I  dare  say  ;  but  I  prefers  bacon." 

"  Ha,  ha,  ha !  "Well,  you've  made  me  laugh — 
made  a  man  laugh  the  day  before  he  was  to  have 
fifty  lashes.  But,  as  I  was  saying — excuse  my 
eating  while  I  talk — that  a  good,  wholesome  piece 
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of  bread  often  contains  a  world  of  nourishment, 
nourishment  alike  for  body  and  soul." 

-Eh?" 

But  the  sentry  was  no  longer  answered.  The 
prisoner  took  a  sudden  fit  of  silence,  it  might  be  of 
sullenness,  that  puzzled  the  sentry,  as  coming  so 
soon  after  his  noisy  laugh,  for  he  went  to  his  bed, 
and  sat  there  with  his  back  turned  to  his  armed 
companion,  nibbling  the  bread  he  had  so  com- 
mended. 

"  I  wonder  if  his  wits  are  all  right."  said  the 
sentry  to  himself;  and  then  remembering  that 
the  prisoner's  body,  and  not  his  wits,  concerned 
him,  he  turned  and  began  to  pace  to  and  fro,  and 
to  let  his  thoughts  glide  into  channels  of  more 
individual  interest  to  himself  than  Reuben  or 
Reuben's  fate. 

******* 

It  was  growing  dusk. 

Again  steps  were  heard,  again  the  door  was 
unclosed,  and  again  a  soldier  entered.  This  man 
had  in  his  hand  a  letter  and  a  lantern.  The 
lantern  he  placed  on  the  table  or  bench.  The 
letter  Reuben  leaped  to  meet,  and  found,  as  he 
had  hoped,  was  from  Bella.     It  ran  thus  : — 

"  Squire  Gorman's. 
"  I  write  you  this  hurried  note  to  say  that  I  am 
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now  departing  for  London,  under  the  care  of 
your — [the  'your'  Reuben  saw  had  been  after- 
wards erased,  and  the  note  read,  under  the  care 
of  Captain  Polwarth.]  You  will  see  from  these 
facts  that  nothing  now  will  be  left  undone  to 
save  you.  Oh,  Reuben,  believe  me,  nothing  shall ! 
If  I  fail  I  shall  not  the  less  come  to  you ;  but  I 
have  hope.  God  knows,  I  would  not  now  deceive 
you  or  myself,  but  I  do  hope.     Ever,  ever  yours, 

"B.  M." 

"  Brave — brave — brave  girl !  You  deserved  a 
happier  fate.  You  have  failed,  or  they  would 
not  guard  me  thus.  I  must  not  wait  to  see  thee. 
Never  more  must  I  look  in  thy  face — touch  thy 
hand — hear  thy  voice,  oh,  darling  mine  ;  it  would 
be  fatal  now.  I  should  lose  what  little  manliness 
there  is  in  me.  I  should  begin,  with  thee  by  my 
side,  to  falter  with  my  purpose,  and  perhaps  end 
by  turning  our  mutual  misfortune  into  our  mutual 
and  life  long  shame. 


Reuben  sat  down  at  his  bench  with  the  letter 
before  him,  staring  fixedly  at  the  paper — his  limbs 
motionless — his  hands  clenched ;  but  with  a 
something  in  the  attitude  that  showed  he  was  still 
conscious  of  the  sentry's  presence,  and  instinc- 
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tively  concealing,  as  well  as  be  could,  all  outward 
manifestation  of  his  mental  state. 

"  What  is  this  secret,  lurking,  cowardly  thought 
that  keeps  whispering  like  an  unseen  presence 
into  my  ear,  and  that  I  am  ashamed  to  ask  to 
look  me  in  the  face  ? 

"  Shall  I  bear  for  her  sake?  Is  this  it?  Is 
that  the  thought  that  I  see  but  will  not  own  ? 
For  her  sake !  Ha,  ha,  ha !  As  if  it  were  her 
tender  body  which  is  to  be  torn  by  the  bloody 
scourge  ;  whose  helpless  but  frantic  agony,  whose 
undeserved  but  never-ending  shame  is  to  be  made 
a  public  sight  of.  Why,  she  would  herself  scorn 
me  for  the  supposition.  She  is  of  too  noble  a 
mould  to  accept  dishonour  when  death  is  to  be 
found  in  its  place. 

"Well,  Bella,  I  can  die.  Be  assured  of  that. 
If  there  were  no  other  question  but  simply  my 
death,  and  then  that  all  should  be  over,  this 
pulse,  I  know,  would  beat  calmly,  for  it  has  done 
so,  under  the  greatest  danger.  Be  just,  then. 
Let  me,  too,  be  just  to  myself.  No,  I  do  not 
fear  death.     I  do  fear  unending  shame. 

"Would  I  could  talk  with  thee  now — know  all 
that  thy  loving  heart  and  soul  would  say — and 
then  be  free  still  to  act  if  I  were  not  changed.  I 
do,  I  do — in  spite  of  all  my  self-delusions — I  do 
fear  I  wrong  thee  by  refusing  even  to  bear  this 
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frightful  punishment.  I  dread  that  when  I  have 
succeeded  thou  wilt  come  and  demand  of  me, 
with  new  anguish,  why  I  did  this  thing  ? 

"  Can  I  answer  her  ? 

"  If  the  punishment  be,  as  I  have  so  often 
called  it,  infamous,  does  not  the  infamy  belong  to 
those  who  inflict  it,  for  conduct  that  had  in  itself 
no  infamous  element  ?  Granted  even  that  the 
world  will  never  think  so,  that  the  marks  of  the 
lash,  no  matter  how  wrongfully  inflicted,  are  still 
the  marks  of  the  lash,  in  its  wise  and  unselfish 
ways  of  looking  at  things ;  granted  this,  how  does 
it  acquit  me  of  blame  if  I  wantonly  throw  away 
life  itself,  because  life  is  suddenly  made  valueless 
to  me? 

"  If  I  were  to  pass  through  this  to-morrow  with 
the  meekness  of  the  lamb  under  the  knife  of  the 
butcher — if  I  were  to  know  that  thenceforward 
any  man,  however  low,  might  point  the  finger  of 
scorn  at  me  and  cry,  *  Ask  him  to  show  you  his 
back ! '  even  if  I  were  to  dread  that  the  woman 
whose  love  is  my  one  earthly  possession,  would 
herself  be  a  little — just  a  little — changed  in  her 
faith  and  enthusiasm — were  all  these  things  so, 
should  I  still  be  justified  in  heaping  upon  man's 
crime  against  me  a  huger  crime  against  God  ? 
or  in  depriving  that  tender,  anguished,  lonely 
maiden  of  the  protector  whom  she  had  chosen, 
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and  from  whom  she  might  still  receive  the 
comfort  of  a  true  home — far  away  from  all  the 
scenes  that  my  history  has  made  poisonous  to  us 

both  ?  " 

******* 

"  Oh,  but  for  a  little  light !  One  kind,  wise 
word.  One  touch  of  true  friendship  to  guide 
me.  One  man  to  speak  to  me  as  a  man,  and  say, 
'  My  friend,  die  ! '  or,  *  Believe  me,  you  ought  to 
bear  this,  and  trust  to  future  redemption ! '  I 
could  do  either  then  !  But,  as  it  is,  I  feel  now 
that,  whatever  I  do,  I  shall  act  without  faith. 

"  What  if  Bella  were  to  find  me  dead  or  dying  ? 
Can  I  doubt  what  she  would  say  ?  No,  no ! 
She  would  tell  me  that  I  killed  her  in  killing 
myself — when  she  did  not  wish  to  die — when  she 
only  wished  to  live  and  cherish  me,  and  help  me 
to  hide  my  ignominious  fate. 

"  I  will  not  do  it — I  will  not !  If  that  hardened 
wretch  could  bear  without  a  cry,  I  too  can  bear 
with  or  without  the  revelation  of  my  pain.  Bella, 
thou  hast  conquered !  I  will  not  again  be 
tempted — there  !  " 

The  phial  (which  had  been  obtained  from  the 
corporal  at  the  price  of  a  heavy  bribe,  and  so 
managed  as  to  seem,  if  discovered,  as  only  a 
bottle  of  medicine)  was  taken  from  the  bread  and 
thrown  upon  the  ground,  to  the  alarm  and  anger 
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of  the   sentry,  who    demanded    to    know   what 
it  was. 

Reuben's  only  reply  was  a  laugh. 

"  What  is  it  ?  I  shall  call  for  help  if  you 
don't  speak." 

"  Medicine,  lad  !  Only  medicine  for  rheuma- 
tism and  other  things,  which  I  shan't  want  any 
more." 

"  You  didn't  drink  what  was  in  that  bottle  ?  " 

"  Why,  look,  you  unbelieving  Thomas,  don't 
you  see  it  on  the  floor  ?  " 

The  sentry  saw  from  the  remains  of  the  phial 
it  was  a  small  one,  and  saw  the  floor  sufficiently 
wetted  to  confirm  Reuben's  words,  so  he  said, 

"  Well,  don't  do  it  again,"  and  began  once 
more  his  walk. 

A  few  minutes  later  Reuben  heard  familiar 
voices  at  the  door — the  Doctor's,  and  some 
stranger's — but  still  not  hers. 

"Where — where  is  Bella?"  was  his  only 
thought. 

The  door  was  opened,  and  in  came  not  either 
of  the  persons  looked  for,  but  one  a  thousand 
times  dearer : — 

"  Reuben  !  Safe  !  Safe  !  "  This  was  all  poor 
Bella  could  say,  as  she  sank  upon  his  neck  in 
unutterable  joy  and  thankfulness. 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

REUBEN    RECEIVES    A   VISITOR. 

When  the  first  flush  of  happiness  enjoyed  by 
the  lovers  at  their  meeting  had  a  little  mode- 
rated, Bella  whispered  to  Reuben, 

"  Oh,  how  wrong  of  me  to  forget  the  friends 
outside ! " 

"  Who  are  they  ?  I  heard,  I  think,  the  voices 
of  the  Doctor  and  of  a  stranger  ?  " 

"  Squire  Gorman's." 

"  He  here  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  and  with  him  Captain  Polwarth.  The 
Captain  has  been  with  me  to  London,  and  it  was 
he,  not  I,  who  saved  you/' 

"  He !  Do  you  say  so  ?  I  am  almost 
sorry." 

"  No,  no,  Reuben ;  I  know  what  you  mean ; 
but  it  is  better  as  it  is.  For  my  part,  I  am  glad 
I  did  not  succeed,  since  my  failure  left  the  oppor- 
tunity for  him." 

"  And  did  he  confess  all  to  the  Duke  ?  " 
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"  He  did,  and  when  nothing  less  would  have 
saved  you." 

"  Then,"  said  Reuben,  with  deep  feeling  and 
after  a  long  pause.  "  I  have  greatly  wronged  him, 
and  I  am  very  sorry.  However,  as  you  say,  it  is 
best  thus ;  and  if  he  cares  little  about  my  feel- 
ings towards  him,  I  shall  henceforward  care  a 
great  deal  about  his  towards  me.  And  he  may 
depend  upon  it  that  I  shall  not  be  forgetful  of 
that  which  I  ought  to  remember." 

Reuben  said  this  a  little  proudly ;  and  then, 
suddenly  recalling  what  Bella  had  told  him, 
added, 

"  Do  you  mean  they  are  all  waiting  outside  ?  " 

"  They  are  waiting  close  by.  It  was  the 
Squire's  considerate  kindness  that  caused  him  to 
say  he  thought  I  had  better  first  see  you  alone, 
and  then  in  a  few  minutes  I  might  call  them 
in." 

"  When  did  the  sentry  go  away,  I  wonder  ?  I 
didn't  notice  him  going  ;  did  you  ?  " 

"  No." 

But,  nevertheless,  he  was  gone.  The  very 
instant  Bella  entered  he  had  received  a  private 
signal  from  Captain  Polwarth,  who  stood  just 
without ;  and  so  the  lovers  had  been  left  alone, 
instinctively  conscious  that  they  were  so,  but  not 
recollecting  that  there  was  a  third  person  present 
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when  the}'  met,  or  having  occasion  to  wonder 
when  and  why  he  disappeared. 

Reuben  went  and  knocked  loudly  on  the  door. 
Again  he  was  surprised.  Their  expected  visitors 
were  not  there,  but  an  army  smith,  who  said 
he  waited,  by  orders,  to  take  off  Reuben's  irons. 

How  Bella  watched  that  process  we  shall  not 
venture  to  describe.  Her  heart  seemed  swelling 
with  contradictory  emotions — bitter  grief  and 
indignation  that  the  irons  should  ever  have  been 
put  on,  wondrous  joy  and  sense  of  relief  that  they 
were  being  taken  off.  Reuben  saw  her  look,  and 
smiled,  and  she  could  not  resist  one  passionate 
flood  of  tears. 

That  process  over,  as  the  smith  was  going 
away  Reuben  said  to  him, 

"  There  are  some  gentlemen,  I  believe,  with 
Captain  Polwarth,  waiting  to  see  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  know.  It  was  the  Captain  who  sent 
me,  so  that  this  job  might  be  over  before  they 
came  in." 

Again  Reuben  felt  how  kindly  his  father  was 
behaving.  And,  as  Bella  did  not  tell  him  that  it 
was  through  her  that  the  Captain  had  been 
driven  to  speak  to  the  Duke,  he  really  now  did 
look  with  affection  and  desire  to  see  his  father — 
to  feel  the  pressure  of  his  hand — to  thank  him — 
and  to  spare  him  as  much  as  he  could  from  secret 
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dread  of  Reuben's  being  a  future  source  of  trouble, 
expense,  and  humiliation. 

"Well,  Reuben,"  said,  an  instant  after,  the 
now  well-known  voice  that  had  so  often  been 
heard  in  tones  of  haughty  scorn,  or  of  more 
quiet  contempt  on  the  parade-ground ;  "  well, 
Reuben,  we  have  succeeded,  you  see  !  " 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  said  Reuben,  taking  the  out- 
stretched hand,  his  face  glowing  with  emotion 
and  the  tears  springing  into  his  eyes.  "  I  do  not 
know  how  it  will  be  possible  for  me  ever  to  show 

you  my — my "     Reuben  could  not  proceed. 

Whether  it  was  the  depth  aud  strength  of  his 
feelings,  or  the  restraint  natural  to  him  as  a  pri- 
vate in  addressing  his  superior  officer,  or  the 
sight  of  the  faces  he  had  seen  through  the  open 
door  standing  outside,  Reuben  felt  unable  to  ex- 
press what  at  the  same  time  he  would  have  given 
worlds  to  be  able  to  express — his  boundless  affec- 
tion, gratitude,  and  future  devotion  to  the  Cap- 
tain's feelings  and  interest. 

But  the  Captain,  who,  as  we  have  said,  was 
quite  able  to  play  the  gentleman  when  suffi- 
ciently moved  into  desiring  to  do  so,  saw  the 
state  of  things,  and  said,  with  a  cordial  pressure 
of  his  hand, 

"  Say  no  more.  I  understand.  Perhaps  you 
exaggerate  my  action  in  the  matter.  It  is  to  this 
vol.  in.  u 
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estimable  young  lady,  after  all,  that  your  safety 
is  in  great  part  due." 

"  She  does  not  say  so,  Sir,"  said  Reuben,  with 
an  earnest  and  winning  smile  that  touched  his 
father's  heart. 

"  But  it  is  true,  for  all  that.  However,  we 
won't  contest  the  matter.  All's  well  that  ends 
well.  And  now,  don't  be  nervous ;  I  am  going 
to  introduce  you  to  Squire  Gorman.  He  knows 
all.     So " 

"  All !  "  inquired  Reuben,  tremulously,  as  the 
vision  came  back  of  that  first  night's  doings  at 
Wickham  with  Nobby  Bob. 

"  All !  "  emphatically  repeated  the  Captain. 
"  So  don't  unnecessarily  recur  to  the  past  any 
more  than  you  are  obliged.  Bygones  must  be 
bygones." 

The  Captain  went  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and 
returned  with  the  Squire,  who  did  not  answer 
Reuben's  low  bow,  but  came  close  to  him,  put 
both  his  hands  on  his  shoulders,  and  said, 

"  Let  me  have  a  good  look  at  you." 

Reuben's  face  flushed  a  deep  crimson  under 
the  Squire's  intent  eye  and  earnest  face,  but  he 
ventured  to  meet  the  Squire's  gaze,  and  felt  such 
confidence  when  he  had  done  so,  that  in  another 
minute  he  knew  the  Squire  and  he  were 
friends. 
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"  Well,  boy,  if  the  world  has  used  you  badly 
in  some  respects — very  badly,  I  may  say — it  has, 
I  see,  left  you  not  the  less  a  man,  with  a  man's 
honest  look  and  fearless  face.  Captain,  I  like 
this  young  scapegrace." 

"  I  thought  you  would,  Sir.  Perhaps  you 
may  like  to  talk  to  him  alone.  I  will  see  you 
by-and-by." 

"  Yes,  I  like  him  so  well  that  I  wish  to  God 
we  were  not  obliged  to  part  with  him." 

The  Captain  smiled  and  went  out.  The  Squire 
then  said, 

"  How  feel  you,  lad  ?  Does  it  not  seem  to  }tou 
a  monstrous  injustice  that,  after  being  condemned 
through  your  whole  youth  to  a  condition  of  base- 
ness to  which  you  were  not  born,  that  then,  when 
you  have  by  your  own  bravery  of  soul  extricated 
yourself  and  turned  the  baseness  into  nobility, 
does  it  not,  I  ask,  seem  to  you  monstrous  that 
then  you  should  be  deprived  of  your  birthright, 
simplj7  to  please  the  prejudices  of  the  world  or 
the  moral  cowardice  of  your  friends  and  rela- 
tions ?  Speak  out.  Let  me  see  if  your  voice  be 
as  manly  as  your  face,  your  thoughts  as  inde- 
pendent and  frank  as  your  glance." 

"  I  think,  Sir,"  said  Reuben,  speaking  at  first, 
with  hesitation  and  with  something  like  timidity. 
but  gradually  warming  as  he  went  on,  "  I  think, 

u  2 
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Sir,  if  you  knew  my  real  thoughts  and  feelings, 
you  would  not  ask  me  such  questions." 

"  No  ?  " 

"No,  Sir,  indeed.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  causes  of  my  unworthy  life,  I  am  the  last 
person  who  can  hope  to  gain  by  forgetfulness 
of  what  that  life  involves.  It  is  everything  to 
me,  your  sympathy  and  my  father's — I  mean  the 
Captain's." 

"  Oh,  don't  withdraw  the  word.  I  should  be 
ashamed  of  him  if  he  were  ashamed  of  that." 

"  Such  sympathy,  Sir,  is  everything  to  me. 
But  it  is  all  I  ask.  Indeed,  it  is  all  I  need — all  I 
can  use." 

"  How  is  that  ?  " 

"  I  have,  Sir,  broken  away  from  a  bad  life,  but 
how  do  I  know  I  might  not  be  tempted  back  into 
it  ?  I  don't  think  I  could  be.  There  is  one 
here  whose  influence  will,  I  think,  make  that  im- 
possible ;  but  how  ?  Not  by  my  simply  thinking 
such  thoughts,  but  by  acting  in  the  mode  that 
these  thoughts  are  sure  to  suggest,  if  they  are  of 
any  truth  or  value." 

"  I  think  I  understand  you.     Go  on." 

"  And  even,  Sir,  if  I  were  quite  safe  in  myself; 
if  I  were  certain  that  no  evil  influences  could  ever 
again  tempt  me,  the  conviction  removes  but  a 
small  part  of  my  difficulty.     Indeed,  to  be  candid 
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with  you,  I  do  not  now  feel  such  temptations  to 
be  a  real  danger." 

"  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say  so  ;  but  I  had  my- 
self exactly  the  same  impression/'  said  the  Squire, 
interrupting. 

"  This,  Sir,  is  to  me  the  one  painful  fact  that 
never  ceases  to  press  itself  upon  my  mind  and  to 
recall  many  and  sad  experiences  : — I  am  known  in 
this  country  by  many  persons,  both  men  and  women, 
of  whom  I  cannot  speak  harshly,  for  they  are  but 
what  I  was.  There  is  great  jealousy  among  them 
of  one  like  myself  who  leaves  their  ranks,  and  who 
is  thenceforward  looked  upon  as  a  traitor,  ready 
to  do  them  any  injur}-.  Heaven  knows  they 
wrong  me  in  that !  If  I  could  not  benefit  them, 
at  least  I  would  not  injure  them.  But  they  do 
not  think  so.  Of  course,  if  I  were  to  settle  in 
England,  they  would  be  sure  to  find  me  out, 
sooner  or  later.  And  then,  if  they  could  do  no 
more  (and  probably  they  could  not)  than  trumpet 
forth  all  my  former  misdeeds,  they  would  at  least 
take  care  to  do  that  thoroughly.  One  man  it  was 
who  ruined  my  position  in  the  Army  by  conduct 
of  this  kind  when  I  refused  to  let  him  live  upon 
me  as  a  parasite/' 

"  I  listen,  my  boy,  to  you  with  the  deepest 
interest.    Go  on." 

"  I  have  therefore  seen  of  late,  though  at  one 
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time  I  didn't  think  so,  that  England,  much  as  I 
love  my  county,  can  no  longer  give  me  that 
which  I  ask,  which  I  yearn  for — honest  bread; 
and,  if  it  may  be,  the  respect  of  my  fellow-men, 
when  I  have  earned  it  by  a  reasonable  period  of 
probation." 

"  You  will  earn  it !  you  will !  " 

"  I  hope  so,  Sir.  I  think  so.  Am  I  not,  then, 
acting  on  the  commonest  dictates  of  prudence — 
perhaps  of  selfish  prudence — when  I  say  that  no 
friends,  even  no  relatives,  in  this  country  can 
give  me  what  I  most  need  ?" 

"  That  is  true." 

"  And,  being  true,  do  not  think  me  so  mean  or 
so  ungrateful  for  all  the  kindness  I  have  received 
as  to  wish  for  impossibilities.  No,  no,  Sir  !  I 
beg  you  to  believe  that,  while  it  would  have  been 
my  proudest  ambition  to  have  been  able  to  be  near 
to  my  father  and  to  you,  to  be  acknowledged  by 
both,  and  to  have  seen  before  me  the  most  en- 
viable of  human  states — the  state  of  an  indepen- 
dent English  country  gentleman — I  would  not, 
even  for  an  instant,  accept  the  position  if  it  were 
offered  to  me ;  for  I  know  how  it  would  end — 
how  it  must  end — in  your  and  my  father's  humi- 
liation— in  this  lady's  constant  fear  and  grief — in 
my  own  utter  uselessness,  and  consequent  loss  of 
energy,  hope,  and  motive.     Think,  Sir,  what  it 
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would  be  to  be  challenged  perhaps  by  one  of  my 
old  companions  whilst  I  was  in  the  society  of 
gentlemen.  But  you  have  thought  of  it.  I  can- 
not doubt  you  believe  me  in  the  right." 

"  If  I  do,  boy,  I  can  only  say  that  every  minute 
while  I  listen  to  you  I  find  my  faith  shaking. 
But  it  is  true  what  you  say.  Nor  do  I,  unhappily, 
see  anjT  future  when  it  might  cease  to  be  true — 
not  unless " 

"  Yes,  Sir ;  I  was  going  to  speak  of  that.  I  love 
my  country.  I  have  in  my  secret  thoughts  a  kind 
of  instinct  that  says  I  shall  come  back  to  it ;  but, 
if  so,  it  must  be  many,  many  years  hence.  It 
must  be  when  every  one  of  nry  former  compa- 
nions shall  have  been  removed  by  death.  They 
don't  live  long,  Sir — I  doubt  whether  in  twenty 
years'  time  a  single  man  or  woman  whom  I  knew 
in  my  evil  days  will  be  living.  If  there  be,  it  will 
be  some  one  like  myself  who  has  stopped  in  time, 
gone  back,  reformed,  and  then  had  exactly  the 
same  motives  as  I  have  for  secrecy  and  shunning 
the  eye  of  the  public." 

"  Twenty  years  !  That  is  a  long  time,"  said 
the  Squire,  with  a  sigh.  "  If  you  don't  visit 
England  before  then,  I  fear  we  shall  never  again 
meet  this  side  of  the  grave." 

"  But,"  said  Bella,  her  face  crimsoning  all  over 
as  the   Squire's   eyes  turned  towards   her,  "he 
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might  come  over  to  see  his  friends  long  before 
that.  Surety,  a  mere  visit  would  not  be  dan- 
gerous." 

"  Yes,  well,  I  suppose  wre  must  trust  to  that. 
And  now,  young  lady,  a  few  words  in  your  inte- 
rest. Reuben,  how  do  you  propose  to  shape  your 
future  ?  You  will  be  transported  very  shortly. 
When  you  reach  Australia  you  will  be  assigned 
to  some  settler.  After  awhile,  if  you  behave 
yourself,  which  I  suppose  we  needn't  doubt"- — 
and  the  Squire  smiled,  as  if  in  ridicule  of  his  own 
thought — "  you  will  have  a  ticket  of  leave,  which 
makes  you  in  effect  your  own  master.  You  may 
then  begin  a  new  life." 

"  Ah,  Sir,  that  is  exactly  what  I  need  and  wish 

for." 

"  Well,   now,   I  suppose    you    don't   want   to 

be    made    so    independent    that    you     needn't 

work  ?  " 

"  I  trust  not,  Sir,"  said  Reuben  ;  and  it  was 
now  his  turn  to  smile. 

"  But  at  the  same  time,  would  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a  little  capital  being  ready  for  you  to  start 
with  on  a  good  foundation  ?  " 

Reuben  did  not  exactly  see  how  to  answer  this, 
so  was  silent. 

"  Well,  I  will  tell  you  now  what  I  shall  do.  I 
shall,  when  I  leave  you  to-night,  take  this  young 
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lady  with  me,  and  make  a  certain  proposition  to 
her — and  then  talk  it  over  with  you  to-morrow — 
if  I  don't  find  her  altogether  unmanageable." 

Reuben  looked  towards  Bella,  desiring  to  ex- 
change glances,  but  she  looked  very  obstinately 
on  the  ground. 

"  Come  then,  Miss  Maxfield ;  Reuben's  other 
friends — true  ones  they  are,  I  believe — the  Doctor 
and  the  Detective,  wait  to  congratulate  him  ;  and, 
both  being  practical  men,  I  advise  him  to  discuss 
carefully  with  them,  as  soon  as  possible,  all  his 
future  arrangements.  For  although  these  are 
in  a  sense  shaped  out  for  him  by  a  power  he 
must  submit  to,  still  I  think  he  will  find  him- 
self within  a  very  short  time — perhaps  within  a 
single  year — able  to  do  something  to  promote 
his  own  views." 

"  Good-night,  boy  !  "  The  Squire  held  out 
both  hands,  and  Reuben  clasped  them  and  kissed 
them,  then  looked  ashamed  as  if  he  had  done  an 
unmanly  thing;  but  the  Squire's  heart  was  greatly 
warmed  towards  him,  and  it  was  as  much  as  he 
could  do  to  avoid  saying  something  that  would 
unsettle  all  that  had  been  decided. 

With  a  kiss  which  Bella  felt  no  shame  to  give 
Reuben  even  before  the  Squire — for  her  whole 
nature  seemed  influenced  by  the  conversation  to 
which  she  had   listened,  and   that   kiss    seemed 
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only  like  the  natural  welcome  of  a  maiden  to  her 
lover  who  was  just  returning  from  some  heroic 
struggle — she  and  Eeuben  parted  ;  and  then  the 
doctor  and  the  detective  took  their  places;  and 
though  Reuben  was  in  no  mood  to  listen  to  them, 
they  were  patient  and  sympathetic,  and  by  degrees 
a  chord  was  touched  in  Reuben's  heart,  and  then 
the  long  dammed-up  streams  of  joyous  excitement 
burst  forth,  and  he  became  himself  again,  full  of 
wit  and  humour,  radiant  with  hope  and  happiness; 
and  then  for  the  first  time  did  his  two  friends 
begin  to  understand  how  thick  must  have  been 
the  cloud  of  misfortune  that  had  so  hidden  his 
true  nature  from  them,  and  so  distorted  all  his 
faculties.  Seldom  has  a  prison  cell  witnessed  a 
more  genial  bit  of  social  mirth,  and  converse,  and 
intimate  communion  in  council,  than  this  which 
held  Reuben  and  his  companions  on  the  night  of 
Bella's  return. 

And  whether  it  was  or  was  not  against  the 
regulations,  we  are  obliged  as  faithful  chroniclers 
to  acknowledge  that  somehow  some  very  satis- 
factory refreshments  were  smuggled  into  the  cell 
to  help  the  general  comfort  and  brighten  the 
general  intelligence  that  was  to  help  Reuben 
through  all  the  difficulties  of  his  colonial  life. 

"  Really,  gentlemen,"  said  our  acquaintance  the 
Corporal,  an  hour  or  two  later,  when  he  caused 
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the  door  to  be  opened,  after  vainly  knocking 
a  low  warning  knock  two  or  three  times, 
11  Beally,  gentlemen,  I  am  afraid  we  shall  all  get 
into  difficulties  if  you  are  not  quieter,  and  then 
the  Captain,  to  whom  this  is  owing,  will  be 
angry." 

"  All  right,  Corporal,"  said  Eeuben,  gaily. 
"  Here,  drink.  This  gentleman  is  a  friend  to 
whom  I  am  greatly  indebted.  Doctor,  I  have 
given  him  a  bit  of  writing  which,  I  fear,  you  will 
think  costly  to  get  hold  of — but " 

"  How  much  ?  "  asked  the  doctor. 

"  Fifty  pounds." 

"  He  shall  have  it,  if  I  have  to  pay  it  myself." 
This  was  the  bribe  for  the  poison,  though  lleuben 
held  his  tongue  on  that  subject. 

The  Corporal  drank  his  glass  of  something 
very  good,  and  the  name  of  which  he  determined  to 
keep  to  himself,  and  then,  with  many  bows  and 
thanks,  withdrew  ;  and  he  had  scarcely  refastened 
the  door  before  he  again  heard  the  laugh  pealing 
forth. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE    SQUIRE'S    PROPOSAL. 

Bella  went  with  the  Squire  back  to  her  old  lodg- 
ings, where  they  found  what  both  needed — some 
refreshment  for  the  body  after  so  much  fatigue 
accompanied  by  so  much  mental  agitation. 

The  tea-table  gave  the  Squire  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  at  leisure  the  mind  and  cha- 
racter of  the  young  maiden  who  had  at  first  sight 
so  charmed  him.  He  felt,  too,  as  the  Captain 
had  felt,  that  Reuben's  misfortunes  were  more 
than  compensated  to  him  by  the  love  and  devotion 
of  such  a  woman. 

The  Squire  did  not  at  first  recur  to  the  subject 
he  had  broached  in  the  prison  cell.  He  avoided, 
in  fact,  every  topic  that  seemed  likely  to  bring 
him  to  it  too  soon.  He  asked  her  about  her 
journej',  about  her  impressions  of  London,  her 
visit  to  the  German  Opera,  and  a  hundred  other 
matters  which,  however  interesting  to  him  and  to 
her   on   account   of  the   peculiar    position   they 
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occupied  towards  each  other,  would  not  be 
equally  interesting  to  our  readers  to  have  re- 
ported. 

But  in  spite  of  brief  and  timid  replies,  the 
Squire  found,  as  he  went  on,  increasing  confi- 
dence in  the  judgment,  as  well  as  in  the  purity 
and  sweetness,  of  this  bright  young  creature ; 
and  he  sighed  again  and  again — to  Bella's  dis- 
comfort, who  did  not  quite  understand  the  cause 
— as  he  reflected  and  said  to  himself, 

"  What  a  pair  would  this  have  been  to  have 
gladdened  my  home  for  me  ?  To  have  given  me 
children  that  I  might  have  looked  upon  as  my 
own — bred  in  my  own  house,  nursed  at  my  knees, 
loving  me  and  mine  from  their  earliest  days ! 
Polwarth  !  Polwarth !  I  find  it  hard  to  forgive 
you!  Yet  if  he  does,  shall  I  not?  What  are  my 
wrongs  to  his  ?  No ;  it  is  useless  dwelling  on 
the  impracticable.  Heaven  knows  how  grievous 
it  is  to  me  to  be  obliged  to  own  the  desire  is 
impracticable." 

Seeing  Bella  looked  a  little  downcast  and  trou- 
bled, he  said  to  her, 

"  Well,  come,  my  dear  young  lady.  We  are 
forgetting  business.  About  Pteuben  ?  Nay, 
don't  be  troubled  or  agitated.  Speak  to  me  as  a 
father ;  or,  rather,  listen  to  me  while  I  try  to 
show  you  I  desire  to  behave  towards  him  and 
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you  as  a  father  should.  This,  then,  is  my  pro- 
position. I  shall  at  once  secure  to  Reuben  and 
to  you,  on  your  marriage,  whenever  that  may 
take  place,  five  thousand  pounds." 

"  Oh,  Sir  !  "  Bella  began  to  murmur. 

"  Sta}%  listen  to  me.  I  propose  that  this 
money  shall  be  transferred  to  an  Australian  bank 
as  soon  as  you  are  ready  to  go  out  to  him — say 
in  three  or  four  years'  time." 

If  Bella's  vivid  colour  had  struck  the  Squire 
when  he  dropped  the  word  "  marriage,"  he  was, 
if  possible,  still  more  surprised  by  the  sudden 
paleness  that  followed  the  hearing  of  his  last 
words. 

"  Three  or  four  years  ! "  said  Bella,  with  a  face 
full  of  alarm  and  grief. 

"  Why,  my  child,  did  you  think  of  going 
sooner  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  37es "     Then  Bella  remembered 

the  equivocal  nature  of  her  position  in  seeming 
to  plead  for  an  early  marriage,  and  became  con- 
fused and  silent. 

"  But,  remember,  my  dear  child,  that  till  he 
gets  a  ticket  of  leave  he  will  not  be  his  own 
master." 

"  But  you  said — I  mean " 

"  I  said  I  thought  he  would  get  a  ticket  of 
leave  very   soon.     I  do  think  so;  but  then,  he 
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ought  to  do  something  to  show  the  mettle  he  is 
made  of  before  asking  you  to  many  him.'' 

"  Oh  !  but  I  don't  want  to  know,  and  I  have 
promised  him  in  my  heart  if  not  in  words.  Oh  ! 
Sir,  don't  think  unkindly  of  me.  I  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  speak  to  you.  But  this  is  what  I  mean. 
He  ought  to  have  some  friend  near.  He  can  have 
no  one  but  me." 

"  And  therefore  you  wish " 

"  To  go  out  even  before  him,  and  to  be  there 
waiting.  I  don't  mind  if  I  never  see  him  till  he 
gets  his  ticket  of  leave,  if  only  I  may  write  to  him 
and  be  not  very  far  off." 

"  Miss  Maxfield,  let  me  say  at  once  that  this 
devotion  to  him  is  noble  in  you,  but  cannot  be 
permitted." 

"  Oh,  do  not  say  so,  Sir  !  I  have  been  think- 
ing of  nothing  else.  How  will  he  bear  the  voyage 
in  a  convict-ship  to  a  foreign  country,  and  there 
to  be  the  servant,  perhaps  the  slave,  of  some 
violent  or  bad  master  ?  " 

"  No ;  I  think  I  can  insure  him  against 
that." 

For  once  Bella  did  not  seem  as  grateful  as  she 
ought  to  be,  and  was.  She  heard  the  assurance, 
and  was  thankful  for  it,  but  she  would  not  notice 
it,  just  now. 

"  Ask  him,  Sir,  if  I  am  not  right  ?     Ask  him  if 
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it  will  not  lie  a  great  comfort  to  him  to  know  that 
I  am  on  the  seas  before  him  ?     Ask " 

"  No,  my  dear  child,  I  shall  do  nothing  of  the 
kind.  First,  I  am  sure  he  would  say  '  No.'  Well, 
if  he  did  not  say  that,  he  would  at  least  say  that 
he  was  not  selfish  enough  to  purchase  his  own 
comfort  at  so  serious  a  price.  No,  Miss  Max- 
field,  this  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  My  wish  was 
— my  advice  is — delay  for  three  or  four  years,  till 

he  has You  refuse  that  ?     No  ?  I  am  not 

angry.  And  to  show  you  I  am  not,  we  will  make 
a  compromise.  I  will  do  my  best  to  get  him  his 
ticket  of  leave  at  the  very  earliest  possible 
moment.  I  will  tell  you  the  instant  I  have  suc- 
ceeded, and  then " 

"  I  may  go  to  him  ?  " 

"  Yes,  if  you  are  still  in  the  same  mind." 

Bella's  only  answer  was  to  snatch  the  Squire's 
hand  and  try  to  kiss  it ;  but  he  drew  her  to  him, 
kissed  her  cheek,  and  said, 

"  Don't  be  exacting,  if  I  own  I  begin  to  love 
you  and  he  as  if  you  were  both  my  own  children." 

And  then  she  and  the  Squire  seemed  to  break 
through  the  restraint  they  too  had  felt ;  and  for 
hours  they  talked  together  with  a  sense  of  relief 
and  almost  of  enjoyment  that  were  in  pleasant 
harmony  with  the  social  atmosphere  of  the  prison 
cell  at  the  same  period  of  the  night. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

EXILE. 

Not  many  weeks  after  the  modification  of 
Beuben's  sentence,  that  jToung  gentleman  found 
himself  on  the  deck  of  a  ship,  one  of  a  small 
number  of  convicts  who  were  indulged  by  per- 
mission to  take  a  last  leave  of  their  friends.  The 
marines  were  standing  at  ease,  resting  on  their 
bayonets,  and  looking  on  with  a  certain  languid 
interest,  except,  perhaps,  as  regarded  one  or  two 
of  the  number,  whose  wet  eyes,  and  heightened 
colour,  and  fixed  glance  shorewards  betokened 
that  they  saw  faces  there  dear  to  them,  and  which 
they  might  never  see  again,  when  their  mingling 
looks  should  separate  a  few  minutes  hence.  The 
anchors  were  being  raised,  amid  the  musical  cries 
of  the  sailors  engaged  in  the  process.  Other  men 
were  busy  with  the  sails.  The  boatswain's  voice 
was  heard  hoarsely  calling  every  now  and  then, 
and  when  that  ceased  his  whistle  kept  up  the  idea 
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of  his  perpetual  interference  and  ubiquity.  The 
officers  were  mostly  scattered  about,  each  the 
centre  of  a  group  of  ladies  and  gentlemen,  the 
latter  chiefly  civilians;  while  one  of  them  (the 
surgeon)  kept  running  away  from  a  lady  in  black, 
his  wife,  who  was  in  tears,  to  see  to  the  safety  of 
cases  of  medicine,  which  were  coming  on  board 
at  the  last  moment. 

Reuben  saw  nothing  of  all  this.  To  him  ship, 
convicts,  anchor,  officers,  were  all  but  as  the 
things  we  see  in  dreams — unreal — having  no  sub- 
stantial connection  with  him  or  his  interests,  for 
was  not  Bella's  hand  in  his  ? — her  anguished  face 
turned  towards  him,  as  if  striving  to  find  com- 
fort for  herself  while  she  was  unable  to  give 
any  to  him  ? 

Was  not  his  father  standing  there  on  the 
quay,  and  his  father's  uncle,  the  noble-hearted 
Squire,  and  the  faithful  Doctor,  and  the  kind  de- 
tective, all  waiting  to  see  the  last  of  him  after 
having  quitted  the  ship's  deck ;  so  that  Bella  and 
he  might  luxuriate  in  these  few  minutes  of  grief 
and  love  undisturbed  ? 

They  had  bidden  him  farewell  and  gone  from 
his  side  ;  but  his  eyes  and  heart  followed  them  at 
intervals,  whenever  he  could  for  a  single  instant 
wrench  his  thoughts  away  from  Bella.  And  then 
he  would  again  wave  his  hand,  and  again  they 
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would  all  answer  him ;  and  then  he  would  turn 
once  more  to  the  fail*,  pale  girl,  who  seemed 
to  feel  that  life  itself  was  leaving  her  with 
Reuben. 

But.,  whatever  human  hearts  may  suffer,  the 
material  affairs  of  life  go  on  all  the  same.  The 
visitors  were  leaving — one  by  one — or  by  twos 
and  threes;  others  who  lingered,  if  they  were 
friends  of  the  convicts,  were  warned,  and  com- 
pelled to  swallow  their  tears,  and  say  hastily  the 
word  so  long  withheld  ;  and  at  last — though  there 
was  an  obvious  deference  shown  to  Reuben  for 
the  sake  of  his  distinguished-looking  friends — he, 
too,  felt  himself  plucked  by  the  sleeve,  and  ad- 
monished by  the  words, 
"'Now  then !  " 

One  passionate  kiss,  one  long — long  em- 
brace, and  Bella  tottered  away  supported  by 
the  ship's  surgeon's  arm;  while  Reuben  stood, 
noiseless  and  seemingly  passionless,  to  watch  her 
departure. 

Down  the  long  flight  of  steps  she  went — with- 
out word  or  cry ;  and  it  was  only  when  she  stood 
on  the  quay,  supported  by  the   Squire  and  the 

Captain,  that  the  brave  heart  gave  way,  and 

But  let  us  draw  a  veil  over  the  anguish  and 
despair  that  seized  her  as  she  saw  the  ship  slowly 
swing  off,  and  the  sails  begin  to  flap,  and  then  to 
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fill,  and  at  last  the  vessel  to  get  more  and  more 
dim,  till,  by  the  winding  of  the  river,  the  ship 
and  her  lover  were  altogether  hidden  from  her 
sight. 


THE    END. 
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